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MAY 


ON THE 


TNDIA may, I believe, be held by 

an army of 40,000 Europeans, 
more effectively than it is now by « 
force of 70,000. This seems rather 
a startling problem, but I think it 
is capable of solution. 

The following points seem to be 
admitted on all hands: 

(1.) That the casualty rate in 
India is more than double, perhaps 
more than treble, that in England. 

(z.) That frequent relief is neces- 
sary ; and that the difficulty of that 
relief, great as it is at present, in- 
creases yearly. 

(3.) That Europeans enjoy better 
health in the hills than in the 
plains of India. 

(4th.) That we can only hold 
India with the sea as our base, and 
while we are masters of the sea. 

(5.) That had the mutiny taken 
place during the Crimean war, our 
position in India would have been 
more doubtful than it was; and 
that should another outbreak—not 
at all impossible with our still enor- 
mous native army—occur during a 
Kuropean war, it would still become 
very precarious. 

No oneseems to havegrappled with 
the subject of the strategic dispo- 
sition of our troops, taken as a whole, 
with a view to the least expense to 
India, and to the least strain upon 
Great Britain, consistently with effi- 
ciency ; and if I do so, it is merely 
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in the hope that I may turn the 
attention of abler heads than my 
own to such an important subject, 
especially at a time when the great 
Indian railway system initiated by 
Lord Dalhousie is approaching com- 
pletion, and vast sums are about to 
be expended in giving barrack ac- 
commodation on a grand scale to so 
large a force of Europeans. 

I believe it is also contemplated 
to fortify railway stations. Now, 
I have no objection to place an 
important terminus under the guns 
of a fort; but in India the rail- 
way station cannot be made to 
answer both a military and a civil 
object. It is not too much to 
affirm that a sentry cannot say, 
with any effect, ‘ Who comes there ?’ 
to a locomotive ; and unless a sentry 
can give effect to such words, the 
place he pretends to guard is worse 
than useless; for it becomes, in a 
military point of view, a weakness. 
So of all other arrangements for 
fortresses, forts, or places of refuge, 
which are not entirely under mili- 
tary control, and absolutely occu- 
pied and guarded by a military 
force. 

At the same time, had there been, 
during the mutiny, any fortified 
positions properly disposed, as I 
now propose to place them, many 
of the tragedies which were then 
enacted—that of Cawnpoor among 
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the number—could hardly have regiments at Barrackpore? There 


taken place, except through the 
grossest carelessness of the first 
duties of soldiers. No doubt, had 
there been such points, they could 
have been safely held till reinforce- 
ments came up. 

These general remarks bring me 
to the points which I propose to dis- 


cuss in considering the subject of 


this memorandum. 
follows : 

We require absolute safety for 
the debarkation of troops at certain 
points of our general base—the sea 
and these points I take to be— 


Rangoon 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Bombay 
Kurrachee 


They are as 


mp words = 


Of which, strategically speaking, 
Nos. 2 and 4 are the most im- 
portant. 

We require continuous and abso- 
lutely safe means of communica- 
tion from these points to the 
extreme points of probable opera- 
tions. To have safe communication, 
we must have metalled roads along- 
side, or going in the same direction 
as the railways. 

We require certain fortified posi- 
tions so disposed that they should 
act in two ways: Ist. As points 
d’appui for the forces hereafter men- 
tioned, upon, and from which those 
forcesmay act. znd.Asgreatcentres 
of refuge for the non-military class. 
These fortified positions should be 
generally at or near to the great 
termini or junctions of the “Pail 
ways, and probably overawing great 
and neighbouring cities. Where 
should we have been during the 
mutiny had we not had Fort 
William to cover the disembarka- 
tion of our troops at Calcutta; or 
if, without such a fort, the then 
weak regiment (the 53rd, I think) 
had been cantoned in the manner 
usual in the rest of India, in the 
neighbourhood of the four native 


must be much greater chance of 
success for a conspiracy to destroy 
such a regiment so cantoned, than 
for one to take a fort properly 
guarded. 

We require to have minor forts, 
or fortified barracks, between the 
points mentioned above, to protect 
communication and to form minor 
centres of refuge. 

We require to plant generally on 
the hills, comparatively concen- 
trated movable columns (of Euro- 
peans only), ready in all respects, 
and with all arms, to move imme- 
diately on what I have called the 
points d’appui, these forming the 
immediate bases of operations for 
any particular column. 

Admitting that there must be 
always some native troops, at all 
events at the frontiers, we should 
reduce the native army to the 
lowest limit, and substitute a police 
without firearms ; while those native 
corps which remain should be placed 
wherethey could doustheleast harm. 

ibecher is only a month from 
England ; Kurrachee, Madras, Cal- 
cutta and Rangoon, but six weeks. 
Suppose that 10,000 men of all 
arms are necessary for a relief an- 
nually to the 40,000 men forming 
the permanent force of India. Let 
this force (of 10,000) form India’s 
reserve, made available simply by 
stopping, in case of necessity, the 
home-going regiments. Let India 
pay for this extra force of 10,000 
men, forming a portion of the 
standing army of Great Britain, 
on the condition of its being avail- 
able in case of need, and of Eng- 
land’s reorganising (if necessary) 
the regiments returned home. In 
ordinary times the reserve would 
be the relief; and in cases of need 
might be directed to the point of 
the base nearest the threatened 
point. The movable columns would 
be in themselves sufficient for the 
ordinary duties of the country, and 
able to nip in the bud any minor 
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rising; while an almost immediate 
reserve can be formed (with a trans- 
port service such as is now about to 
be organised) of 10,000 men. In 
case, again, of any great emer- 
gency or interruption of our Suez 
line of communication, our fortified 
positions would enable us to wait, 
with our people in safety, till we 
can strike a blow effectively. 

Sir Charles Napier was loud in 
his condemnation of our straggling 
cantonments and heavy baggage 
trains; and I think that every- 
body can understand that both 
these points must be lamentable 
sources of weakness. But the mis- 
chief of the cantonment system is 
much enhanced by their having 
been generally planted, without any 
protection, near large cities; so 
that it is impossible to make any 
military movement without leaving 
a point of great weakness and 
danger behind. 

I now apply these views ; and, ac- 
cording to my light, attempt to 
poit out the means whereby we 
may reduce our army as I have 
thought it may be reduced. I 
shall be forgiven if I deal loosely 
with Bombay and Madras (the 
countries about which I do not 
personally know), and make my 
suggestions from a not very perfect 
map. Perhaps as I have been a com- 
rade with the Bombay and Madras 
armies, in some successful cam- 
paigns, their officers will help me 
out of any errors into which I may 
happen to fall. I will begin, as 
the most eastward, with British 
Burma. 

Fortify Rangoon, i.e, let a 
proper fortification be placed there, 
clear of the town and of all ob- 
structions to a free play of its 
guns, with accommodation for 2,000 
men of all arms. Let this force de- 
tach a quarter (or 500 men) to 
fortified barracks at Tongoo, and 
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a quarter (or 500 men) to a similar 
position at Thyetmyo. As there 
are no roads to speak of in British 
Burma, keep the communication 
open by a small-draft gunboat, 
with a turret and heavyish gun and 
rifles. Rangoon would form the 
point d’appui and great centre of 
refuge, while the forts at Thyet- 
myo and Tongoo would be the 
minor forts and centres of refuge 
for British Burma. Tongoo should 
be very strong on account of the 
extreme difficulty of communica- 
tion with it. 

Next, as to Calcutta. Fort William, 
though perhaps too large, is a suf- 
ficient fort (if kept in repair, 
which has not always been the 
case) to secure the absolutely safe 
disembarkation of troops. No en- 
croachments should, however, be 
allowed on the plain in front of it. 
Place 2,000 men here; and detach 
500 men to fortified barracks at the 
head of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
at Kooshtea, or at Rajmehal on the 
E. I. Railway ; and 500 men to for- 
tified barracks at or near to Patna. 

Let the fort at Allahabad be 
formed into one capable of accom- 
modating 2,000 men, affording pro- 
tection to the terminus of the rail- 
way and road from Bombay, and 
detach 500 men to fortified bar- 
racks at Cawnpoor, and similarly 
500 men to Jubbulpore. 

Then make a fort in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, answering simi- 
lar conditions ; with similar detach- 
ments at Agra and Umballah. 

Do the same at Lahore, at Mool- 
tan, and say Phillom, or Jhelum, if 
a fort at Umballah can be dispensed 
with,! or at the place where the rail- 
way will cross the Sutlej, covering 
the bridge, with detachments of 
500 men each. 

Let there be a fortress at Pesha- 
wur for 2,000 men, detaching, per- 
haps, to Attock, 500 men. 


' I think perhaps Umballah might be done away with, and a minor fort placed at 
Jhelum, or the garrison of the Lahore fort increased to 1,500 men. 
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Thus, supposing the Grand Trunk 
road complete to Peshawur, we have 
an absolutely certain communica- 
tion from Calcutta to Peshawur, 
protected at, for India, sufficiently 
close intervals. Thus: 


Great Centres of Refuge cnd Points 
@ Appui. 
Fort William 
Allahabad 
Delhi 
Lahore 
Peshawur 


Minor Centré 8 and Prot cting Forts. 
Kooshtea (or Rajmehal) 
Patna 
Jubbulpoor 
Cawnpoor 
Agra 
Umballah 
Mooltan 
Phillom 
Attock 


The first set of forts, without 
being costly like Fort William, 
should have masonry accommoda- 
tion for troops, stores, provisions, 
and magazines, with masonry revet- 
ments. The second set might be 
also masonry, except as regards re- 
vetments. In each set there should 
be additional accommodation for the 
reception (temporarily) of a relief, 
or of outside refugees. It will be ob- 
served that I obtain this extra ac- 
commodation in the larger forts 
(which would be modified accord- 
ing to circumstances) by the detach- 
ment generally of half the garrison. 
It must be understood that should 
it ever happen that these forts have 

to be defended, it will equally hap- 
penthatthe neighbouri ing European, 
or half-Kuropean, population would 
have to be protected ; and as almost 
all Europeans in India are capable 
of using firearms with effect, they 
would form the necessary addition 
for the perfect defence of the fort. 
At the same time it would be highly 
desirable that, in all cases of pro- 
posals to form volunteer forces, they 
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should be encouraged to be artillery, 
so that these trained bands would 
form a body for working the guns, 
while those untrained could line the 
parapets with rifles, and both pro- 
bably allow the greater part of the 
regular garrison to take the field. 
I would suggest, however, that the 
accommodation necessary in all the 
orts should be obtained rather in 
height of buildings than in surface, 
thus securing the space required 
without an 
parapet to be defended. This 
arrangement, though offensive to 
the ideas of an engineer who builds 
on the European pattern, will not 
be so to those who know that the 
pluck (if I may so call it) of the 
natives is not sufficient to make an 
attempt upon what is known to be 
strong enough to resist a rush. 
Neither is it in the nature of the 
natives, nor have they the means to 
attempt it; nor is it necessary that 
the forts should be strong enough 
to resist a long siege with heavy 
guns. The mov: tble columns are 
intended to prevent any massing o! 
native inimical forces, while the 
forts are intended to form positions 
of support, or to enable, if neces- 
sary, the movable columns (rest- 
ing on strong bases) to await rein- 
forcements before striking the blow 
required. J.oking at the past his- 
tory of the last twenty years, I can 
point to two occasions, irrespective 
of the mutiny, on which we nearly 

) : 
lost India. The first was during 
the Sutlej] campaign of 1845-6. See 
how the troops were hurried up with- 
out proper commissariat arrange- 
ments ; winning, as it was said, after 
the doubtful battle of Moodkee, the 
battle of Ferozshah by an accident. 
If we had lost it, where should we 
have been, with no place to retire 
upon to collect our scattered forces! 
How different would it have been 
with the small fort at Umballah, 
and the point d’appui at Delhi, 
with all necessary means of recruit- 
ing at least the material of our 
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army. How much more easy would 
it have been to have, perhaps, 
finished the Sutlej] campaign at 
Moodkee, had our forces been pre- 
pared, as I now propose they should 
be. Again, in 1848-9, came Chillian- 
wallah. After that doubtful and 
bloody battle, how easily the Sikhs 
slipped through our fingers. They 
were probably in full march upon 
Lahore ; and would possibly have 
reached it, had it not fortunately 
happened that General Whish’s 
force, having settled matters with 
Mootraj not a day too soon, was 
able by forced marches of twenty 
miles a day for eleven days with 
siege bring up Shere 
Singh’s troops at the Chenib, and 
join in the decisive battle of Goo- 
gerat. What would have been the 
effect of Shere Singh’s appearance 
at Lahore with fifty or sixty thou- 
sand men? ‘The answer to me is 
»bvious. 

What, again, would have been the 
effect during the mutiny had Eng- 
land, in consequence of a Euro- 
pean been able to make 
the strenuous exertions she did in 
our favour? With the army dis- 
posed as ] propose, it would hardly 
have been possible to have been 
placed in the position we were ; or 
if we had been, we should have had 
the means of holding out, or have 
been able to retreat upon another 
fortified position without leaving 
such monuments of our strategic 
incapacity as the memorial well at 
Cawnpore. It is true we have not 
now the same enemies as the Sikhs: 
but we have fierce foes on the 
north-west frontier; and a lost 
battle would affect the whole coun- 
try, and perhaps again turn against 
us the wavering faith of our still 
numerous native army. At least, 


guns, to 


war, not 


let us take to heart the lessons of 


experience, dearly bought as they 
have been; and the lessons show to 
my mind that India, if skilfully 
arranged in a military point of view, 
might be made safer than it now 
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is with even half the number of 
troops. 

I will now turn to Madras; and 
starting with Fort St. George as 
sufficient to cover the disembarka- 
tion of troops, place there 2,000 
men; detaching 500 men to fortified 
barracks at Bangalore, and another 
detachment of similar strength to 
the junction of the Bellany branch 
with the main line to Bombay. 

At Bombay itself I should have 
a fortress for 2,000 men; detaching 
soc men to fortified barracks at the 
junction of the road or rail to 
Hyderabad (at Sholapore or Fero- 
zabad), and 500 men above the 
Thull Ghat. 

Another fortress of 2,000 men at 
the junction of the Nagpore branch 
with the line to Jubbulpore, detach- 
ing 500 men (if necessary) to Nag- 
pore, and 500 men (if necessary) to 
Indore, in each case in fortified 
barracks. 

Then, in Scinde, I should have 
2,000 men fortified at Kurrachee, 
with detachments at Hyderabad and 
Sukkur. 

Thus the arrangements I have 
sketched above seem generally to 
meet the conditions I laid down for 

1. Safe debarkation of troops. 

2. Safe means of communication. 

3. Fortified centres. 

4. Minor intermediate forts. 

Now for the movable columns 
which I propose : 

Place at or about Darjeeling a 
force of 3,c00 men of all arms with, 
for British Burma, its point d’appui 
at Rangoon; and, for Bengal proper, 
its base extending from Fort Wil- 
liam to Allahabad. The force might 
act on this base either ina northerly 
or southerly direction. 

Mass a force of 2,000 men at 
Lucknow in open cantonments (but 
officers in barracks), with its base 
of operations extending from Alla- 
habad to Delhi. 

Mass 2,000 men at Kossoulu and 
Dugshai, with the base of this force 
from Delhi to Lahore. 
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Mass a force of 5,000 men in the 
hills north of Lahore, with its base 
from that place to Peshawur. 

Mass 3,000 men at the Neilgher- 
. ries, to act within this presidency ; 
or in conjunction with Bombay, on 
the Nizam, or to the north. 

Mass 4,000 men in healthy situa- 
tions in the Bombay Presidency ; 
giving a relief of 1,000 men to 
Aden; or have separate columns 
probably at Poona and Belgaum, of 
2,000 men each, but concentrated 
as much as possible, and not in the 
neighbourhood of cities. These 
would act as required in conjunction 
with Madras towards Hyderabad or 
Indore, Ajmere, &c., or would rein- 
force Kurrachee and act up the In- 
dus towards Mooltan and Peshawur. 

Thus we have forces really hold- 
ing the country, protecting our 
communications, and ready to move 
on any given point properly sup- 
ported as follows : 

British Burma 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay . 

Scinde 


2,000 men 
. 10,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,000 


Total . 20,000 


And movable columns, as 
sive forces : 


repres- 


Bengal and British Burma 
Oude : ' ‘ 
North-western Provinces. 
Punjaub . 
Madras ; ; 
Bombay, Scinde, and Aden 


Total 
Grand Total 


3,000 men 
2,000 
2,000 
+ 5,000 
3,000 
5,000 ,, 


” 


. 20,000 


. 40,000 


The composition of this force 
40,000 men would be : 
Forty regiments European 
Infantry, at 800. - 32,000 men 
Artillery and Engineers . 8,000 


Total . 40,000 
With these arrangements I 
humbly think that it would be 
easier to bring a properly equip- 
ped force of from 15,000 to 18,000 
men (Europeans), if it were neces- 
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sary, to any given point in India 
with proper bases of operations, 
and consequently leaving no weak 
places in our rear, than it has 
ever hitherto been to bring half the 
number into the field, or than it is 
now with a much larger force of 
men. We should never risk all our 
chances in a single battle; and if 
any reverse took place, we should 
have a series of places to retire upon 
where we might pick up our 
strength, while fresh blood was 
being poured into the country by 
the communications which we have 
made safe; and in going to the 
field we should be conscious that all 
those dear to us, and left behind, 
were at least as safe as possible. 

I will now turn and consider— 
ist. The reduction of the native 
armies ; 2nd. Their location. 

I should say preliminarily, that 
although I do not think that the 
soldiers of the Madras army are 
physically the best soldiers, yet I do 
think that past experience shows us 
they have invariably been faithful ; 
while their discipline—and I have 
served with all three armies in the 
field—has always been in that high 
condition for which I think we 
ought to be grateful to the Madras 
officers. All their departments also 
are, or have been, thoroughly orga- 
nised. But, admitting that our 
main strength must be to the north 
of India, Madras is of little strate- 
gic value to the general safety of 
the country. Allour supports for the 
north-west, or central India, would 
have to start from our main base at 
Calcutta or Bombay, and chiefly 
from the latter, as being the nearer 
point. Bombay and Bengal, there- 
fore, should be as free as possible 
from native troops; while we can 
hold a fund open upon which to 
draw in case of necessity in the 
Madras Presidency. I have with 
this view limited the number of 
European troops in Madras to 5,000, 
while I have given Bombay 9,000. 
I would also here enunciate the 
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principles upon which reduction 
should proceed, and a proper loca- 
tion be arrived at. 

The reduction should take place 
gradually, so that a large body of 
idle but trained men should not be 
thrown on the country at once. 
Reduce, say, 100 men annually in 
every regiment, till the standard I 
shall presently advert to is reached. 

Take of the men so reduced as 
many as may be required for the 
police, or as may be willing to serve 
in it. 

As the army is reduced, so raise 
what may be considered necessary 
for police. 

Allow only one native officer to 
each company. 

Let no artillery be in the hands 
of natives. There should be no 
native sappers, or miners, or rifles. 

Keep, as far as possible, native 
regiments away from the main 
lines of communication between the 
several points d’appui, and on the 
opposite side, generally, of the 
rivers along which such main lines 
run. 

Mass them together only when 
required to accompany a movable 
column of Europeans to the field ; 
at other times, keep only one regi- 
ment in an open cantonment; and if 
more than one be together, canton 
them under the guns of a fort. 

Keep all spare ammunition in 
the forts. 

Native officers and men should 
live in barracks, all of a temporary 
character, with no defences of any 
kind around them. 

All recruits should be enlisted 
for general service ; and care must 
be taken that in each regiment 
where caste prevails no predomi- 
nance be allowed to any particular 
caste; and that Mussulmans and 
Hindoos (taking all the Hindoo 


castes together) about balance each 
other. 


No native sentries or guards 
should be in any fort during the 
night, 
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I now proceed to give illustra- 
tions of my plan. 

Beginning, as before, with British 
Burma—I believe the Chief Com- 
missioner could dispense with all 
the native troops in his province, 
except one regiment for Moulmein, 
detaching two companies toShwayg- 
zeen ; provided he be allowed the 
gunboat mentioned for the Irra- 
waddy. 

I put two companies at Shwayg- 
zeen, because, as I said before, the 
communication with Tongoo is so 
difficult that there should be an 
intermediate point between it and 
Rangoon. This arrangement is only 
apparently against the principle 
enunciated above, as these natives 
of India would be foreigners in 
Burma. 

Fort William is so large that 
natives are necessary to take the 
ordinary guards. Let there be a 
regiment at Allipore, another at 
Barrackpore, to perform these, and 
the other duties at the capital. In- 
malpore, Dinagepore, Dacca, might 
each have a regiment; so also Cut- 
tack, Sumbulpore, and Dorumbah. 
Then go on to Oude, and canton on 
the north side of the Ganges, at a 
greater distance from it than Luck. 
now is from Cawnpore, four native 
regiments of infantry and two of 
irregular cavalry. Then two regi- 
ments in the Delhi district and two 
of irregular cavalry. Put four regi- 
ments of infantry and two of ir- 
regular cavalry south and west of 
the Jumna, disposed between Ban- 
dah and Googam or Sinsa in 
the intermediate stations. Then 
one regiment at Ferozepore, one at 
Hoshierpore, and one at Noorpoor. 
The fort at Ferozepore, as well as 
all other forts not occupied by Euro- 
peans, should be destroyed. 

Then distribute twelve regiments 
of native infantry and four regi- 
ments of irregular cavalry in the 
Punjaub, in the triangle formed by 
the Grand Trunk road to the north, 
and the Ranee and Indus on the 
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other sides, but all clear of the com- 
munication between Lahore and 
Peshawur on the one hand, and 
Lahore and Mooltan on the other. 

Mass four regiments of infantry 
and two of cavalry near to the fort 
at Peshawur; so that, forthe Bengal 
Presidency, we have a total nomina! 
strength of 34,200 men. 

Madras has to supply British 
Burma and the Straits with troops, 
for which she would require, say 
eight regiments. She might, nomi- 
ni ally, keep up her present strength 
in natives, or say 2 nominal stren eth 
OL 40,000 inen. 

Bombay should be 
native 


+ 


troops as possible. She has 
Aden with, I suppose, 
four regiments of infantry; give 
her six for this duty and the duties 
of Bombay itself; six for Scinde, 
including two regiments of irregular 
cavalry ; six for the north and 
north-east of Bombay, and six for 
the east and south-east, or say a 
total of both arms, infantry and 
cavalry, of 20,000 men, nominal 
strength. I doubt if she would 
require so much. 

We thus arrive ata total nominal 
strength of natives for India as 
follows: 


supply 


Bengal, suy 
Madras 
Bombay 


- 35,009 men 
+ 40,000 
- 20,000 


» 95,000 


Grand Total 


Gradually get rid of all levies, and 
all locals ; and rigorously adhere toa 
regular army of a nominal strength 
of, say 100,000 men. Then go 
further, when the country has been 
regularly laid out as I propose, and 
the police organised; and reduce all 


regular regiments south and east of 


the Sutlej to one half their nominal 
strength, by ceasing to recruit. 
Keep up the cdédre of each regi- 
ment as regards officers—in fact, 
keep up the cddre of each company. 
Let the passing in the course of re- 
lief to the southward of the Sutlej 
be, for a Bengal regiment, the time 
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for ceasing to recruit; let the pass- 
ing to the northward be the time 
for beginning to bring the regiment 
up again to its full strength—so 
long, at least, as the frontier is un- 
easy. In Madras, cease to recruit 
at once, till every regiment not on 
foreign service is down to half its 
nominal strength. Let the fact of 
a regiment returning from foreign 
service constitute the time for ceas- 
ing to recruit ; while during the pre- 
vious year the next regiment on the 
roster will have been brought to its 
full strength. Treat the Bombay 
army in the same way, Scinde and 
Aden being considered foreign ser- 

vice for Bombay, as British Burma 
and the Straits settlements are for 
Madras. Work the native army 0 
this way, expansively (as in the case 
of a steam-engine), we shall 
save fuel (money) for time of 
need. 

It is admitted, I believe, that 
there should be no native artillery; 
it is equally necessary, under my 
system, that there should be no 
native sappers and miners. Each 
movable column should have a 
proportionate detail of Royal Engi- 
neers, with three or four officers to 
each company. These would easily 
expand in India into a sufficient 
b ody of men for any special service, 
by attaching natives (bildars) to 
them. All engineer officers should 
be gradually withdrawn from the 
Public Works Department, and 
allowed only to do their own mili- 
tary duty, of which there would be 
plenty. Civil engineers should be 
employed on public works othe! 
than those of a purely military 
character. 

The retention of all the European 
officers and native officers, and most 
of the non-commissioned officers, 
with only half the number (of full 
strength) of prive ate soldiers , impairs 
no organisation, nor doesit depri iveof 
the means of existence those whose 
services and devotion India has had 
the opportunity of appreciating. It 


and 
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compromises, moreover, no future, 
and secures the interests of all. 
The reduction hereafter of the cddres 
of the regiments, if necessary, will 
be a matter of future arrangement 
when time has shown that it can be 
done with safety to the State, and 
without disadvantage toits servants. 

I have now a few words to say 
regarding the ‘relief’ or ‘ reserve’ 
in England, and its transport. It 
is probably high time that some 
measures should be taken to relieve 
the strain upon England; and this 
measure would mutually benefit the 
two countries. 

A regiment should be relieved 
every five years: this would give 
the men (looking to the proportion 
[ have given of troops in the plains 


to those on the hills) nearly half 


their tour of duty in India in a 
healthy climate. This would havea 
great effect in doing away with the 
distaste that seems to be felt to the 
present inevitable tour of Indian 
duty, while, by the large reduction 


in the numbers of the troops, the 
tour itself becomes less frequent. 


whatever 
should be 
allowed a turn at home every five 
years, for one year, if he desires 
it; with passage out and 
home; so that all may be on the 
same footing, and no other leave 
(except leave) should be 
allowed beyond three months in 
India. This would also go a great 
way towards satisfying the officers 
of the old Company’s service, who, 
whether rightly or wrongly, both 
feel and say they have been illibe- 
ally treated. 

With these arrangements eight 
regiments would have to be re- 
lieved annually ; and it seems best 
that three should be relieved from 
Caleutta, one from Madras, and 
four from Bombay. All European 
regiments should be put on exactly 
the same footing in each presidency, 
—in fact, the completion of the 
railway communication will render 


Every officer, under 
conditions of service, 


a free 


SICK 
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that a necessity,—and the whole 
should be placed really under one 
chief. The Commanders-in-chief 
at Bombay and Madras will be no 
longer necessary, or even desirable ; 
the senior divisional commander 
could exercise their duties (with 
an extra allowance of tool. a 
month), subordinate to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, whose 
head-quarters might be Simla. In 
fact, the completion of the railway 
communication as now proposed, 
will, it appears to me, render it 
necessary to transfer the head- 
quarters of the supreme Govern- 
ment to Bombay, and to make Ben- 
gal, in reference to its government, 
occupy the present position of Bom- 
bay. But to return to the relief. 
lt would require three large trans- 
ports (one being spare at Suez), on 
the other side Suez, and two on 
this side. This is the arrangement, 
I believe, now being made. There 
should in addition be two smaller 
transports at Calcutta for the relief 
of troops between Bengal, Madras, 
British Burma, and the Straits 
settlements, and two at Bombay 
for the relief of troops at Aden 
and Kurrachee. 

India, while offering a fine prac- 
tice ground for England’s army, 
would thus become a relief to, in- 
stead of a strain upon her, while the 
saving of life would be enormous. 

For the relief, in case there should 
arise the necessity of its acting as a 
reserve, I would suggest the reten- 
tion, in full repair, of at least ten 
sets of barracks, though ordinarily 
empty: these might be— 

(1.) Dum Dum. 

(2, 3.) Two at Meerut. 

(4.) Umballah. 

(5.) Meean Meer 

(6.) Sealkote. 

(7.) Jhelum. 

(8, 9.) Two in the Bombay Pre- 

sidency. 

(10.) One in the Madras Presi- 

dency. 

As to the question of open canton- 
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ments for European troops, and the 
amount of baggage necessary for an 
army taking the ‘field ; I will leave 
the subject of the straggling can- 
tonment system without further 
expression of opinion than that of 

Charles Napier. His opinion 
was also very strong on the subject 
of baggage; and I am sure he set 
the example, when he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of reducing his 
own baggage and that of his staff 
and escort when he was on the 
march; for I saw his camp when 
pitched at Loodianah. The quan- 
tity of baggage carried in India 
is ruinous to the efficiency of 
an army. The movable columns 
of Europeans (picking up a por- 
tion of the native troops) should 
assemble periodically at one of the 
points d’appui, or at separate ones, 
and be exercised in marching and 
military manoeuvres ; demonstra- 
tions which will have the best 
effect upon the neighbourhood. 
Opportunities would then be taken 
of correcting the crying evil of 
carrying such a vast amount of 
baggage with an army in the field 
as is now the custom. 

Her Majesty’s navy should take 
part in these arrangements. I 
venture to think that in addition to 
the vessels generally assembled at 
Bombay, there should be always a 
large vessel of war with her head- 
quarters in the Hooghly, and one of 
a smaller description at Rangoon ; 
and the navy should also provide 
the gunboats spoken of for the 
Irrawaddy, and probably for the 
Ganges and Indus. 

The following should, I think, be 
held as the necessary extension of 
the road and railway system for the 
purpose of the proper military oc- 
cupation of the country under this 
memorandum : 

(1.) A line of railway in con- 
tinuation of the Eastern Bengal 
line from Kooshtea to the foot of 
the hills, where a column would be 
placed, and probably a metalled road 
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back again to meet the East India 
Railway about Rajmehal. 

(2.) A road (metalled) and rail- 
way from Cawnpoor to Lucknow, 
where a column will be disposed, 
with the fort (Cawnpoor) covering 
the bridge across the Ganges. 

(3.) Another metalled road and 
railway from Umballah to Kulka, 
at the foot of the hills, where 
a column would be disposed; a 
fort, if necessary, covering the junc- 
tion. 

(4.) A metalled road, or roads, 
from the main line of Grand Trunk 
road between Lahore and Peshawur, 
to the points where a column would 
be placed. 

(5.) Another railroad from Bom- 
bay, starting at the place where | 
have proposed that a fortress should 
be placed, and through 
Indore, Ajmere, &c., formimg a june- 
tion at Delhi with the East Indian 
Railway ; or, perhaps, in order to 
get a more independent route, the 
junction of Delhi with Ahmedabad 
and Banda vid Ajmere, would be 
better. 

(6.) The connection by railway 
of Hyderabad (Scinde) with Mool- 
tan. If the steam communication 
be certain, a metailed road might 
not be necessary. 

(7.) Roads (metalled) from the 
points in the Bombay Presidency 
where columns may be placed, te 
the nearest points of the main lines 
of railway. 

With regard to expense, the cost 
of the barracks and forts would not 
probably equal the sums about to 
be expended on barrack accom- 
modation alone for the larger force. 
The saving in the reduction of 
European troops would be over 4 
million sterling per annum, and of 
the native army (besides providing 
for a proper police), over half @ 
million. 

The completion of the roads and 
railroads will be, with the exception 
of those, perhaps, to the hills where 
the movable columns are disposed, 


thence 
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as valuable in a civil as in amili- 
tary point of view, and tend to 
increase revenue. The saving in- 
directly in life, and directly in trans- 
ports will be enormous. 

A fort, being” a comparatively 
small place kept rigidly clean, would 
he probably quite as healthy, if not 
more so, than our straggling can- 
tonments covering square miles of 
eround. There would be much less 
exposure to the sun; and the duty 
would bear much less heavily, in 
consequence of the barracks being 
in storeys, and the guards fewer 
and sentries nearer together. 

I will now conclude with some 
veneral remarks. I have had three 
chief objects in view in the above 
memorandum. 

i. To hold the country by means 
of forts held by Europeans only, 
which shall form points d’appui for 
our forces to act upon, which shall 
prevent any possibility of our forces 
} being overwhelmed in detail, and 
| which shall protect our communica- 
; tions and give places of refuge, 
should it be 1 necessary, to our Kuro- 
pean countrymen and women. 

To have considerable forces of 
Vases not encumbered with 
natives unless required, movable 
at the shortest notice on any given 
point, and placed so that they may 
most easily give support to each 
other. 

iii. To reduce the native army to 
the lowest limit necessary, and then 
to dispose its great strength in the 
extreme point of our dominions, 
where they are most useful if faith- 
ful, and where, if otherwise, they 
can do us least harm. 

For Bengal Proper and British 
Burma, I have proposed eventually 
iorces of :—Europeans, 7,000 men 
of all arms except cavalry ; natives, 
3,200 infantry. 

For the North-west Provinces 
rom Allahabad to the Sutlej:— 
“uropeans, 8,000 men of all arms 

‘xcept covalry 5 ; natives, 6,000 in- 
lantry, 2,400 cavalry. 
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For the Punjaub, from the Sutlej 
to Peshawur :—Europeans, 9,000 
men of all arms except cavalry ; 
natives, 12,000 infantry, 3,000 ca- 
valry 

For Madras :—Europeans, 5,000 
men of all arms except cavalry ; 
natives, 20,000 infantry and cavalry. 

For Bombay, Scinde, and Aden:— 
Europeans, 11,000 men of all arms 
except cavalry; natives, 15,000 in- 
fantry and cavalry. 

I have not proposed any Euro- 
oe cavalry for India. Heavy 

ralry (and all European cavalryis 
a avy for India) is unsuited gene- 
rally to that country; but in the 
event of its being considered neces- 
sary to have one regiment in each 
presidency, the horses alone might 
be kept up in India, the men in 
England. ‘They would only be re- 
quired in case of the defection of 
the irregular cavalry, which, if 
faithful, is the best kind of cavalry 
for India. Or we may allow one 
regiment of 600 men for Oude, two 
for the Punjaub, and one for Bom- 
bay, and keep up depdts of horses 
for the regiment at Calcutta ; one 
at Madras, two at Bombay, and one 
at Kurrachee, the men being in 
England of five regiments, and of 
four only in India; and in conside- 
ration of its being necessary to 
quarter cavalry in the plains, we 
may relieve the regiments afterthree 
years’ service in India. 

It will be observed that I have 
allowed much disproportion be- 
tween Europeans and natives in 
Bengal Proper and in Madras. In 
the first case, the European element 
outnumbers the native ; in the other, 
the natives are largely in excess of 
the Europeans. It will be under- 
stood from what I have said regard- 
ing the lesser strategic value of 
Madras, and the necessity of keep- 
ing our bases clear of the native 
army, that this is a part of my 
general plan. Madras has, more- 
over, to supply British Burma and 
the Straits settlements. Moreover, 
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in case of emergency, it would be 
easy for Madras to draw upon Ben- 
gal or Bombay for Europeans ; while 
Beng: ul or Bombay could draw on 
Madras for natives. 

When the communications are 
completed, any movable column 
could move to the support of any 
other one, we still retaining our hold 
on the country by means of our 
fortified positions. I will give here 
one illustration. 

Take the Punjaub frontier as the 
threatened point. We have already 
there, under the arrangements pro- 
posed in this memorandum, a force 
of 5,000 Europeans as a movable 
column, and of, say 10,000 natives, 
which might be made a movable 
column. Support this force with 
2,000 Europeans from Umballah, 
and 3,000 natives from the Delhi 
and Sutlej districts, and again with 
2,000 Europeans and some 2,000 
natives from the Oude district, and 
we forthwith bring an army of 9,000 
Europeans and 15,000 natives into 
the field; very nearly as large an 
army as we had at Googer at against 
50,000 or 60,000 Sikhs. 

The Umballah and Oude forces 
could be replaced at leisure (the 
forts a the country safely in 
the meanwhile) from Bombay and 
Bengal Proper; and further sup- 
port could be had from the same 
sources by simply stopping the 
home-going regiments. No further 
illustration seems necessary, as it 
will be evident that a large force 
could be brought to bear on any point 
of Central India still more quickly ; 
while British Burma could be suf- 
ficiently well dealt with by the 
forces I have provided (with the 
means of transport noted, supple- 
mented by the mercantile marine) 
in Bengal Proper and Madras. 

It is not likely that any great 
outside war will be undertaken again 
except with the consent of the 
Home Government; and in that 
case the latter should provide the 
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extra means which might be neces- 
sary to carry it out. But the 
country in India we now hold is, 
to my mind, manifestly capable of 
being held and ruled in a much 
more efficient manner with- forts 
and movable columns and light 
artillery than in any other way, 
and at a much smaller expense. 

I could prolong my memorandum 
by giving my ideas of the nature 
of the forts 1 propose, and of their 
general armament: but there would 
be no advantage in clogging the 
general principles I contend for 
with details which would be all 
more or less modified according to 
circumstances. 

Royal Commissions are 
always successful, but never was 
there a more important duty con. 
fided to one than would be the con- 
sideration of the best strategic 
disposition of our troops in India, 
so important to the welfare both of 
India and of England. There are 
so many clashing interests, that 
only such a commission could 
rightly undertake the task: and 
when I see such officials as those 
mentioned underneath, who might 
compose it, and smooth away by 
co-operation the difficulties which 
surround each single Government, 
I cannot but think that something 
might be done, and that such a 
commission might strike out a 
course of proceeding, which, with 
the final opinion of the Governor- 
General, would be satisfactory to 
both countries: — Take the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India; the Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal ; the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma; the 
Governor of Madras; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Madras; the 
Governor of Bombay; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Bombay; the 
Commissioner of Scinde ; the Resi- 
dent of Hyderabad ; the Chief Com- 
missioner of Mysore; the Chief 
Commissioner of Central India; the 
Lieut.-Governor of the Pnnjaub; the 


not 
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Chief Commissioner of Onde; add 
to the above a general officer or 
colonel of artillery, a general 
officer or colonel of engineers, and 
a general officer of infantry, all 
from England: and they, with four 
secretaries,—an artillery officer from 
Bengal; a surgeon, ditto; an en- 
gineer officer from Bombay ; an in- 
fantry officer from Madras, all of the 
rank of field officers,—would, under 
the presidentship of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, form the 
working portion of the commission 
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for drawing up a report, after visit- 
ing each Government, to be sub- 
mitted to the Governor-General. 

If I am right in thinking that 
something ought to be done, I be- 
lieve I am also right in saying that 
the above is the manner of getting 
it done. I only hope I have suc- 
ceeded in making clear what I have 
written. I believe that the time 
has come for some change, what- 
ever it may be, in present arrange- 
ments. 
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JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER OF THE SWISS GUARDS 
OF LOUIS XVI. 


Avaust 1792. 


This paper is an exact translation of a MS. in the French language, 
bearing unmistakable signs of being not far from contemporary with 
the events narrated, and of which its present possessor can say thus 
much: That it was given by a M. Deville, towards the beginning of the 
century, to an Italian gentleman, Signor Deagostini, long settled in 
London, who died at a great age in 1835; that Signor Deagostini gave 
it to his friend Gaetano Polidori, also an Italian long settled in London, 
and author of many books, including a translation of Milton ; and that 
at his death, in 1853, it came into the hands of its actual owner, the 
representative of the deceased. The members of the Polidori family 
have always understood the MS. to be a perfectly genuine account of 
facts at first hand, and as yet not published in any language or form; 
and they have no reason to doubt—though they cannot vouch for this— 


BEARING UPON THE EVENTS OF 10, 


that the M. Deville above mentioned was the author of the narrative, 
and the person whose adventures are there authentically described. He 
~was known or understood to have been an officer in the Swiss guards. 


Though his recognised name in England was 


ground for inferring that his r 
ting an Irish origin. 


sal name was Deville O’Kee ffe, 
A passage towards the close of this nar ‘ative shows 


‘M. Deville,’ 


there is some 
indica- 


that the writer could at that time speak English. 


the 9th of August 1792, 


we 


N 
() came to relieve guard, and I 


was in command of the corps de 
réserve, which was composed of 
sixty men of my company. We 
were in the barracks, situate beyond 
the Cour des Suisses, and the Cour 
Royale. We had during the night 
several calls toarms. At six in the 
morning of the following day, the 
king came down to review the 
troops. Those in the Cour des 
Princes, the Cour Royale, the Cour 
des Suisses, and the Cour de Marsan, 
passed before him in succession. 
Afterwards, he reviewed a national 
battalion, which was drawn out 
upon the terrace before the Chateau.! 
His majesty then returned to his 
apartments. During the passage 
of his majesty from the Cour des 
Suisses to the terrace, two battalions 
hal entered the Chateau by the 
Port Royale, on the pretext of 
defending it. They were preceded 
by two pieces of cannon; and havy- 


ing among them many sans-culottes 
armed with pikes, they repaired 
to the terrace to be reviewed, fre. 
quently uttering the cry of ‘ Vive lh 
nation!’ Afterwards they crossed 
the courts and the Carrousel to re- 


join the Marseillois and the people 


who were on the march. 

At half-past eight the heads of 
the Marseillois and of the people ar- 
rived at the Place du Carrousel by 
the quays, the Rue de Chartres, and 
all the neighbouring streets. They 
ranged themselves in a semicircle 
before the Chateau, bordering th 
Hotel de Longueville and the other 
houses, and extending towards the 
Hotel de Brione and the quays. 
They had in the centre five pieces 
of cannon, amongst which there 
were a twenty-four-pounder and 4 
twelve-pounder which were pointed 
before the gate of the Cour des 
Suisses. 

The arrangements for the defence 
of the Chateau, the courts and the 


1 The Tuileries. 
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garden of the Tuileries, were, so 
far as I can recollect, the follow- 
ing :—there were in the Cour Royale 
three pieces of cannon, six-pounders, 
ranged in a semicircle in front of 
the Carrousel, the national guards 
being at the right, and sixty Swiss 
guards, commanded by M.de Castel- 
berg, at the left; and to the left of 
these were the gendarmerie on foot, 
commanded by M. de Kartes, who 
was their lieutenant-colonel. The 
arrangements at the Cour Royale 
had been made by Captain Durker. 

Of the arrangements of the Cour 
des Princes, 1 cannot give any 
account. 

In the Cour des Suisses there 
vere thirty Swiss guards, and a 
dozen of national guards, without 
cannon. At the gate of the Cour 
du Manége on the terrace of the 
Chateau, one piece of cannon, thirty 
Swiss guards, and some national 
guards. In the Cour de Marsan, a 
piece of cannon, fifteen or twenty 
Swiss guards, and as many of the 
national guards. 

At the gate of the Pont Royale, 
thirty Swiss guards and a piece of 
cannon. 

At the grating which from the 
Chateau commands the terrace, two 
pieces of cannon, and a detachment 
of the Swiss. 

At the drawbridge, two pieces of 
cannon and a detachment of the 
Swiss, 

At the chapel gate, fifteen men. 

I am not aware how the troops 
for the inside of the building had 
been distributed. 

At eight in the morning, the 
troops resumed their arms by order 
of M. Roederer, member for the de- 
partment of Paris, who passed them 
in review. He enjoined them to 
repel force by force. The deputy 
afterwards repaired to the Chateau, 
and threw himself at the feet of his 
majesty, entreating him to present 
himself at the Assembly to avoid 
the effusion of blood, which he as- 
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sured the king would be inevitable 
if his majesty should remain at the 
Chateau. 

At nine o’clock, the adjutant, M. 
Wilde (who was afterwards massa- 
cred at the Abbaye) ordered me to 
station my corps de réserve under 
the great vestibule, opposite to the 
staircase, and to remain there till 
further orders. 

Between a quarter after nine and 
half past the king came. down, 
dressed in grey without any deco- 
ration. He was sad and pale. The 
queen accompanied him, red and 
weeping. They were followed by 
Mme, Elizabeth, the Dauphin, Mme. 
Royale, the Princesse de Lamballe, 
and Mme. de Tourzelle. They were 
preceded by many noblemen. 

A company of grenadiers then 
joined my detachment, and the whole 
was commanded by M. d’Erlach. 

We crossed the garden at the left 
of their majesties, and the national 
guards of the Filles St. Thomas at 
their right. The sun was so power- 
ful that Mme. de Tourzelle held a 
white pocket handkerchief over the 
head of the dauphin. 

The march, till we got opposite 
to the Assembly, lasted half an 
hour. When we had reached the 
front of the hall, the head of the 
national guard demanded of the 
people, who were in crowds on the 
Terrace des Feuillans,—and who 
were vociferating horrors about 
their majesties,—whether the king 
and queen could proceed in safety 
to the Assembly. A multitude of 
voices cried out, ‘Yes, on our 
honour.’ Their majesties then 
mounted to the hall. 

We remained nearly an hour in 
the same order in which we had 
accompanied the royal family. 
During this time three heads, fixed 
on pikes, were borne along by the 
people. The mob passed down 
the Terrace des Feuillans, and the 
Cul de sac de l’Orangerie. The 
heads were those of persons several 

RR 
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of whom had been arrested the pre- 
ceding evening on the pretext that 
they were a sham patrol. 

Meanwhile, there was a great dis- 
turbance in the Assembly and we 
could hear the bell of the president 
repeatedly calling to order. 

Towards the close of the hour 
three cannon shots were fired. 
These discharges were followed by 
many others directed against us, 
from a piece of cannon, which was 
placed at the gate of the Manéce to 
defend the entrance to it. There- 
upon the Swiss soldiers posted there 
fired upon the gunners, and sne- 
ceeded in obliging them to betake 
themselves to the Rue St. Honoré. 
Although supported by the fire of a 
battalion, the Swiss guard lost in 
this discharge, which lasted about 
ten minutes, nearly all its men. 

During this time our brave Swiss 
cried out that they were betrayed 
by the national ouards. They were 
boiling with rage, and only awaited 
an order to charge. We put our- 
selves into fighting order on the 
terrace, and the people, believing 
that we were about to fire upon 
them, retreated with all speed up 
the Cul de sac de lOrangerie. 
Whilst we were drawn up opposite 
to the Manége, generals Maillardor 
and Bachman were passing along 
our front. They then rejoined their 
majesties. 

I now pointed out to the adjutant, 
De Salis, that our position was very 
bad, and that it would have been 
better had we had our backs to the 
Manége, and thus been enabled the 
better to see anybody advancing 
from the direction of the Tuileries. 
We were proceeding to make this 
change, when a grenadier of the 
Filles St. Thomas cried out, ‘ Let us 
go to the Assembly and defend our 
king.’ The cry electrified our ofii- 
cers and soldiers, who repeated it 
aloud; this very act prevented the 
execution of the suggestion. We 
were marched forward by our right 
flank, the grenadiers of the Filles 
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St. Thomas at our head, and we 
went up to the Terrace des Feuil- 
lans. Scarcely had we reached it, 
when we saw a crowd of armed 
people coming towards us. I no. 
ticed one who took aim at me. 
Then, my comrades and I delivered 
a rolling fire, which lasted for three 
discharges only. We thereupon 
passed along the terrace with fixed 
bayonets to enter the Assembly. 
The grenadiers of the Filles St. 
= homas, who were at our head, 
broke down two of the doors and 
entered. Many of the members of the 
Assembly, as soon as they perceived 
them, made off by another door. 

The kingwho had heard the desire 
we had manifested of going to his re- 
lief, the unfortunate sovereign, who 
sacrificed his life to his horror of 
shedding his subjects’ blood, sent 
s, by one of his chief officers, and 
a member of the Assembly, an order 
to quit the building, and to lay 
down ourarms. We complied, and 
would to God that we had not done 
so! Weshould perhaps have saved 
our unfortunate master, or, if not, 
we should have perished gloriously 
in his defence. We obeyed then 
and retired beneath the Porte des 
Feuillans, looking upon the little 
court which leads to the terrace. 
They had pointed against us a six- 
pounder; and, at the instant we 
received the order of the king to 
retire, many national guards and 
sans-culoties came from the lower 
part of the terrace, and fired upon 
the rear of our detachment. We 
replied vigorously. We, however, 
thought it necessary to retire ; not- 
withstanding which, our number 
was found much lessened, as three 
or four squads of our soldiers en- 
tered the district of the Feuillans 
to join its guard, which they be- 
lieved had the same views as them- 
selves; but, whether from fear or 
because they had been gained over, 
they remained neuter. We lost in 
this attack two men, who were 
killed at my side. 
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We easily succeeded in dispersing 
the marksmen ; and, as we were en- 
gaged in re-forming the ranks of the 
few whom we had been able to rally, 
we perceived approaching us a troop 
whose uniform we could not distin- 
euish, so covered with dust and 
smoke were the men. We made 
ready to fire upon them, when we 
discovered that they were our brave 
comrades who were returning from 

the Chateau. They, like ourselves, 
had received an order from the king 
to retire, and to lay down their 
arms. They had done so, and this is 
what destroyed us all. They came 
to us, and we aided them to scale 
the walls of the terrace. They were 
very few in number, the greater part 
having been slain either in the inner 
courts of the chateau or in their re- 
treat. 

Whilst we were taking them into 
our ranks, a body of the national 
guards approached from the gate of 
the Manege and fired upon us. 
We replied to them, and, having 
killed some of their number, the 
rest took to flight. We lost one 
man. 

We reached the terrace of the Cul 
de sac de l’Orangerie. Many of our 
soldiers quitted the ranks, and re- 
paired to the Place Louis Quinze, 
which example was soon followed 
by the remainder of the detach- 
ment. I went up to our com- 
mander, Capt. d’Erlach, and called 
his attention to the advantages of 
our position upon the terrace, and 

to its enabling us to make a pro- 
tracted resistance. Whilst we were 
speaking, I perceived that the re- 
maining portion of the detachment 
was filing off by the gate of the cul 
de sac. I named this to M. d’Er- 
lach, and begged him to give orders 
that it should be stopped. ‘ Orders ? 
What orders ?’ answered he, with 
some show of temper, ‘when I re- 
ceive none myself.’ However, he 
went down into the Cul de sac de 
l'Orangerie,and was followed by the 
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rest of the troop. When we had 
debouched on the Place Louis- 
Quinze, I cried out, with all the 
energy that I could command, to 
the soldiers who were already there, 
‘How is it possible that Switzers 
should so disband themselves with- 
out orders?’ but, alas! they were 
too far away to hear me. I ran to 
stop the head of the grenadiers, 
who were already entering the 
Champs Elysées. Upon overtaking 
them, I pointed out that there were 
many troops in the alleys; I saw 
cavalry and two pieces of cannon 
masked. M. d’Erlach rejoined me, 
and started off, sword in hand, to 
stop the front ranks of the grena- 
diers. I also set out in pursuit of 
some of our men who were thread- 
ing the Rue Royale to gain the Rue 
St. Honoré. On coming up to them 
a crowd of sans-culottes fired upon 
We returned the charge. The 
greater number of our soldiers were 
killed there, either by the musketry, 
or by a piece of cannon which was 
fixed in the stonework of the Pont 
Louis Seize. Retracing my steps, I 
met with a number of nobleme mand 
general officers, who wandered about 
at hap-hazard. I was desirous to 
rejoin M. d’Erlach, but could see 
no trace of him. I have learned 
since that having been unsuccessful 
in rallying more than a part of his 
men he led them to the Champs 
Elysées, where they were attacked 
and annihilated by the two pieces 
of cannon posted at the draw-bridge ; 
that they there slew 52 horses, 47 
cavalry, and many infantry, but that 
the whole of this gallant troop had 
been destroyed. I have been assured 
that their brave captain found the 
means of escape. 

On my attempting to enter the 
Champs Elysées, I was fired upon. 
I thereupon determined to return to 
the Terrace des Feuillans with M. 
Zimmermann, senior, first lieutenant 
of grenadiers, who had rejoined us 
(he was massacred on the znd Sep- 

RR2 


us. 
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tember at the Abbaye). We judged 
that here was our fitting post, as 
we had been unable to rejoin our 
troops. The fire from the cannon 
on the Pont Louis Seize continuing 
with but little intermission, my com- 
rade and I proceeded along the Cul 
de sac de l’Orangerie, talking over 
the disasters of this unfortunate day. 
As we were about to go down the 
passage which leads from the Feuil- 
lans to the terrace, a crowd of na- 
tional guards and others who were 
issuing from the lobbies of the As- 
sembly advanced to lay hands on us. 
Many took aim at us, and several 
guns were discharged. I said ina 
low tone of voice to my comrade, 
* Let us put ourselves on the defen- 
sive, and sell our lives dearly.” At 
the instant several persons threw 
themselves upon my companion, and 
snatched his sabre. My colours, 
which I held in one hand, so em- 
barrassed me that I could not use 
the sword which I held in the other. 
It was snatched from me; in vain 
would I have defended myself with 
my colours. They seized them, and 
succeeded in wrenching them from 
me. During this struggle the mob 
cried out, ‘ Surrender, and no harm 
shall be done to you.’ They in fact 
kept their word for the moment. | 
recollect that before the colours had 
been taken from me, a colossus of a 
sapper, who had false moustaches, 
proposed to his comrades to knock 
me on the head. This very uncivil 
proposal made me turn my head 
round in a trice towards that side; 
and I confess that seeing his hatchet 
raised above my head I was under 
a strong temptation to plunge the 
lance of my colours into his breast, 
but he retired. 

M. Zimmermann and I judged 
that the better course for us to take 
would be to rejoin our generals at 
the Assembly rather than to pass 
along the courts of the Chateau, 
where we should be cut to pieces. 
I took a civilian by the arm, saying, 
‘Come, sir, come with us to the 


[ May 


Assembly.’ On reaching it, we were 
refused admittance, being told that 
our generals were at the Feuillans. 
We set off thither, Zimmermann, 
the civilian, and I. There we saw 
one La Corbiére, who for the last 
three days had entered as a volun- 
teer in the corps. Four of the na- 
tional guards were endeavouring to 
drag him away by force. I called 
out to him to march, when, as he 
continued his resistance, a national 
guard gave him a cut on the head 
with his sabre, which fioored him, 
We reached the arcade which faces 
the Terrace des Feuillans, where we 
found a piece of cannon. My sans- 
culotte guide asked of a captain of 
artillery, who was in command, per- 
mission for us to enter. He replied, 
‘ With pleasure; these gentlemen do 
us much honour to come amongst 
us.” We found in the court the 
battalion of the Feuillans ranged in 
column, and facing the Place Ven- 
déme, and in the centre of the bat- 
talion Messrs. Bachman and Mail- 
lardor. M. Wilde, the adjutant (wh« 
perished on the znd of September 
at the Abbaye), shook hands with 
us, and thanked our sans-culotte 
for having brought us. M. Zim- 
mermann rejoined our two generals. 

Several of the national guards 
said to us, ‘Well, and after all, 
messieurs, why did you fire upon 
the people, and why are you against 
us?’ JIanswered that we had fol- 
lowed our orders, and consequently 
done our duty. They allowed that 
we were in the right. At that mo- 
ment they brought in one of our 
brave Swiss, who was severely 
wounded. I left these gentlemen, 
thanked my guide very cordially, 
and repaired to the wounded man, 
whom I bore, assisted by a national 
guard, to a room on the third floor, 
which had been set aside as an in- 
firmary. I undressed him, and laid 
him on a bed. There was in this 
same room a personage in a bonnet- 
rouge, who appeared to me a decided 
democrat. I went to seek fora sur- 
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geon to dress the wounds of the 
wounded man, and I warmly recom- 
mended the latter to his care. There 
were some other Swiss also to whom 
[ supplied what was needful. They 
spoke German only, and could not 
make themselves understood: the 
poor fellows wrung my hand in 
demonstrative gratitude for my act- 
ing as their interpreter. When 1] 
had done all that I could for them, 
[ endeavoured to go down into the 
court to rejoin our general officers. 
Those about me, however, opposed 
my so doing, saying that the people 
were in crowds at the gates, and 
demanded our heads. I visited the 
other rooms of the infirmary, where 
[ witnessed a spectacle as frightful 
us it was moving. Our Swiss lay 
there in heaps, some of them 
mortally wounded, and _ others 
drawing their last breath. There 
was, amongst others, a young man, 
a soldier of the lieutenant-colo- 
reley, aged nineteen. He had nine 
wounds, one of them from a ball 
whieh had entered his neck. He 
was nearly dead. I aided the sur- 
geon in stanching the blood, and in 
bathing his wounds. I saw in sue- 
cession all the wounded, and had 
their hurts looked to. This duty, 
which I fulfilled with much plea- 
sure, notwithstanding the harrow- 
ing reflections which it suggested 
to my mind, lasted an hour and a 
half. I then re-entered the room 
where our bonnet-rouge was, when 
lagain petitioned to go down, but 
was met with the like objection as 
before. Ina conversation I had with 
our Swiss, they told me that at the 
moment the king sent them the 
order before-mentioned they had by 
their firing swept the courts and 
the Carrousel, possessed themselves 
of six pieces of cannon of the Mar- 
seillois and national battalions, and 
formed at each gate a battalion in 
square. Anxious as to what might 
be passing out of doors, I made a 
further attempt to go abroad. I 
went down to the first floor, when 
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I perceived through a window the 
heads of a number of soldiers. I 
drew near, and asked them why 
they were there. They answered 
that they were imprisoned, and 
were of the two divisions which (as 
above-said) had passed from the 
Assembly to the Feuillans. They 
added that after all the firing which 
had taken place, as well at the 
Chateau as elsewhere, they had been 
summoned to lay down their arms. 
I reflected that as I could not go 
down without being cut to pieces 
by the people, it would be more 
prudent to remain with our sol- 
diers ; because, if any hope of es- 
cape remained, it was rather for 
them than for the officers. There- 
upon I entered the room in which 
the soldiers were. It was very 
large, and upheld by six pillars at 
each end ; destitute of furniture, it 
looked upon the monks’ garden. I 
found there about sixty men. They 
had all divested themselves of their 
upper clothes, that they might be 
less easily recognised, and had 
lain down upon them. They were 
smoking their pipes, and were all 
surprisingly at their ease. I had 
been talking with them for half an 
hour, when some sergeants and 
soldiers observed to me, ‘Mon 
officier, you should lay aside your 
uniform; if any one should come, 
you would be forced to go into the 
room where our general officers and 
others are confined.’ I followed 
their advice, stripped myself of my 
coat, and hid it under the soldiers’ 
clothes. At the end of half an 
hour a national guard entered, and 
told us not to appear at the win- 
dows, or talk, and even to remain 
lying down, as the people were in 
the courts, and were demanding the 
heads of our officers. We heard, in 
fact, cries and a frightful tumult, 
and the sound of several persons 
mounting towards our room. The 
national guards in the meantime 
succeeded in appeasing the people 
by telling them that the officers 
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would be tried. 
to the officer of this guard, and 
begged him to procure us a pitcher 
of water to quench the burning 
thirst which was devouring us. He 


went out, and after the lapse of 


half an hour the water, 
coveted, arrived. We greedily 
snatched at the vessel. Renewed 
cries and uproar were heard. The 
soldiers were for running to the 
windows, but to that I objected, 
and I made them continue lying 
down. During this time the can- 
non rumbled. We learned after- 
wards that it was the people, who 
were amusing themselves by firing 
upon the Chateau, so as to do it as 
much damage as they could. 

After an hour or thereabouts, 
a man with a pike in his hand 
entered our room. Onur first im- 
pulse was to spring upon and stran- 
gle him, as we had decided to 
sell our lives des arly. Our idea was 
that he was the head of a mob 
coming to massacre us ; but happily 
for him and for us, a jug of wine 
which he held in his hand banished 
alike our suspicions and our resent- 
ment. Qur soldiers, in compliment 
to me, presented me the jug first. 
I drank half a glass, and then 
passed it to the sergeants and sol- 
diers, taking care to make an equal 
division amongst all my mess-room 
comrades. We cordially thanked 
our kind national guard, and I in- 
quired of him whether he foresaw 
what our lot would be? ‘Alas!’ 
said he, lowering his head and 
raising his shoulders, ‘as for your- 
selves, my friends, they will do 
like this ’—and_ he then placed his 
five fingers open upon his face; 
‘but as to your officers, in a short 
time not one will remain.’ One can 
easily imagine all that passed 
through my mind on hearing this. 
If this narrative should ever have 
a reader, he will supply what I do 
not express. We very affectionately 
thanked our sans-culotte, who then 
left us. 


so much 


I addressed myself 


[Ma y 


We again laid curselves down on 
our clothes. At about two o’clock 
the tumult was renewed in the 
courts. Shortly after, the captain 
of artillery whom I had seen with 
a piece of cannon at the gate of the 
Terrace des Feuillans entered our 
room. He recommended us to ob- 
serve the strictest silence, told us 
that the people had come again to 
demand the heads of the officers, 
and added that the district would 
do its utmost to prevent their being 
delivered to them. Seeing us lying 
on the floor, he offered to get us 
straw, and went away to procure it. 
Towards three o’clock, the clamour 
in the courts was renewed, and 
voices were heard crying out, ‘ We 
will have his head ; it must be given 
us. He is at the committee of 
the district.’ A short time after- 
wards we heard five gunshots. Be- 
tween half past four and five, a 
young man dressed as a national 
guard, and who had the left sleeve 
of his coat torn and tied up with 
ribands, came, with a boy of the 
quarter, and brought us straw. He 
distributed to each half a truss. 
We asked what were the guns we 
had heard? He replied that M. de 
Karles had been taken to the com- 
mittee; that the people having 
learned that he was there, repaired 
thither in crowds to seize upon and 
massacre him ; that the authorities 
dared not resist, lest the people, 
forcing the passage leading to the 
committee, might mount to the 
rooms in which we were ; that they 
had preferred to deliver up M. de 
Karles with the view to save our 
lives; and that the five gun-shots 
we had heard had terminated his 
existence. (This M. de Karles had 
originally been a jeweller in the 
Place Dauphine: he then became 
commandant of the Pont Neuf bat- 
talion, and finally lieutenant-colonel 
of the Gendarmerie 4 Pied.) The 
good-natured young man then drew 
from his pocket an inkstand and 
some pens and paper, and laid them 
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on a large table in the middle of 
the room ; and addressing all of us, 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘those who 
have acquaintances in Paris can 
write to them for civilians’ dresses, 
and in the dusk we will favour your 
escape ; but, above all things, you 
must observe the strictest secresy. 
I myself will see to all your letters 
reaching their addresses by a trusty 
messenger.’ He left us after these 
consoling words. 

The soldiers snatched up the pens 
to write to their friends, relatives, 
or sweethearts. I patiently awaited 
my turn. I wrote to an amiable 
family, who I knew were uneasy at 
my painful position : and describing 
the circumstances in which I found 
myself, I asked them for an old 
overcoat, a waistcoat, and a hat. I 
told them that, provided with those 


articles, I might entertain hopes of 


escaping; and signed my letter 
‘your son’s old schoolfellow, the 
Swiss Guard.’ 

At half past six, the same young 
man returned for the soldiers’ let- 
ters, which he gave to a messenger, 
who started off immediately. I went 
up to the latter with as pleas: unt a 
countenance as I could command, 
and presented my letter to him, 
which was addressed to M. 
Cassier des Etats de Languedoc, 
and I begged him to be very careful 
that it should reach its destination. 
He looked at me fixedly, and said, 
with a very expressive air, ‘ Sir, [ 
will carry it myself, and j will 
bring you back the answer.’ I per- 
ceived that he recognised me from 
having seen me in my Officer’s 
uniform at the infirmary. I thanked 
him very pathetically, and conjured 
him not to forget me. 

I again lay down upon the straw, 
very anxious as to the fate of my 
letter. I saw that my life was in 
the hands of the young man, whose 
views in my regard | knew not ; 
however, I res ioned myself and my 
lot to the will of God. I imparted 
my trouble to one of our sergeants 
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named Martin, who did his best to 
raise my spirits. At length I fell 
into a profound sleep which lasted 
two good hours, and ¢ greatly bene- 
fited me. On awaking, Martin told 
me that the captain of artillery had 
brought us bread and sausages. We 
passed into an adjoining room, 
where I found some soldiers and four 
sergeants of my company, the names 
of three of whom were Kiinner, 
Hauser, and Dozet. They had got 
some wine. I ate with the ap petite 
of a ms um who had been fasting from 
tiree o’clock of the previous day. 
Sergeant Dozet, after our repast, 
went up to the room where our 
ceneral officers and others, to the 
number of ten or twelve, were con- 
fined. These were MM. de Bachman, 
Maillardor, the Aide- Major de Salis, 
De Wilde, First Lieu utenant Zim- 
mermann, Adjutants Aliman and 
Cholet, and Captain Reding. On 
his return, the sergeant told me 
that they were very much out of 
spirits ; and added that he had not 
been allowed to remain longer in 
their apartment, and that there 
were two sentinels at the door. 

Our captain of artillery re-entered 
a moment after, to learn whether 
we were content with our meal. 
We again questioned him as to our 
lot, and that of our officers. ‘The 
soldiers will assuredly receive their 
pardon,’ said he, ‘ provided they 
engage to march off to the fron- 
tiers; but, as to the officers, the 
feeling against them is exceedingly 
strong, and they will certainly be 
decimated.’ Some one from the 
committee came for the captain, 
and he left us. 

I got together the sergeants who 
were with me in prison, and thus ad- 
dressed them: ‘You have just heard 
what the captain has said. I think 
it my duty to rejoin my comrades. If 
they should decimate them, I, by 
counting along withthem and dying, 
may perhaps save the life of one of 
the brave fellows.’ I was about to 
quit, but the sergeants placed them- 
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selves in front of me, saying, ‘ No, 
mon. officier, you shall not leave ; 
your generous effort would be of no 
use. Our brave officers will perish ; 

they will be delivered up to the 
fury of the people, and you, like 
them, would be massacred, without 
your death being in any way useful 
to them. All that has passed to- 
day is not war but massacre and 
abominable br ‘igandage. Honour 
consists in saving one’s life from 
the hands of villains.’ I asked them 
to allow me to go and bid adieu to 
my comrades. ‘You would be re- 
cognised by the sentinels who are 
at the door,’ said they; ‘remain 
with us. We positively will not 
allow you to go out.’ On 
sorrowfully replaced myself on the 
straw, and gave myself up to the 
gloomy reflections which the cir- 
cumstances suggested. I thought 
on the dreadful uneasiness to which 
my loving mother would be a prey, 
who could not yet have received 
any tidings of me. 

Towards half past eight in the 
evening, a mounted gendarme en- 
tered our chamber and threw him- 
self on the neck of his son, who was 
a soldier in the colonel company 
This good father was ill of fever 
and i in : his bed when he received his 
son’s letter, which the kind-hearted 
national guard had punctually con- 

signed to him. He was dressed 
in an overcoat and a national hat 
over his regimentals: these he gave 
to his son, who at once put them on. 
After the gendarme had bestowed 
some curses upon the corps in which 
he served, and upon all the street 
doings, he and his son quitted us. 
A minute afterwards two pretty 
little girls, the elder fifteen and the 
other twelve years old, entered the 
room. They were workers in lace 
at Madame Hauser’s, and brought 
to her husband, who was sergeant- 
major of my company, a coat, waist- 
coat, trousers, stockings, and a hat 
The good girls had concealed all 
these things under their petticoats. 


this I 
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They came from the Rue Grange 
Battelliére, where our barrack was. 
Whilst M. Hauser was dressing, | 
begged the elder of the two girls to 
go round to my mother’s, and give 
her news of me. She faithfully 
executed my commission, reaching 
the honse at ten in the evening. | 
then embraced the sergeant-major, 
and he left. My fortune as compared 
with his appeared to me very doleful, 
as I had received no answer to the 
letter which I had entrusted to the 
young national guard. 

At about nine o’clock clothes 
were brought for M. Dozet, sergeant 
in my company, for a sergeant from 
the Rouelle b: arracks, a sergeant of 
grenadiers, and some soldiers. They 
all quitted, which led us to judge 
that exit was free. Sergeant Kiin- 
ner, who also had got clothes, 
having attempted to leave, came 
back and told me that the gates had 
just been closed, and that a great 
noise was heard in the street. Then 
I lost all hope of the national 
guard’s bringing me clothes. | 
prevailed upon Kiinner to make a 
second attempt. Apparently it suc- 
ceeded, as I saw no more of him. 
There now remained with me M. 
Martin and some soldiers only, of 
whom several afterwards found the 
means of escape. 

It was now half past ten. I could 
see the apartment of the district 
committee : it was lighted up and 
its inmates were making a horrible 
clatter. I went often from my 
straw to the window to see whether, 
by the light of the committee-room, 
I could desery my national guard, 
but I could not perceive aught of 
him. The time passe d heavily till 
eleven. We had set ajar the door of 
entrance to a balcony which looked 
in on our windows. Some one 
from the outside threw into our 
room an overcoat, wrapped in 
which was a hat. The soldiers at 
once snatched at the bundle and 
each strove to possess himself of it. 
I said to them, ‘ Comrades, the man 
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who threw us the coat will certainly 
come up and tell us for whom it is.’ 
I had searecely finished speaking 
when my national guard entered 
and decided the question by telling 
us that the coat was for me che 
added that he had thrown it from 
within the court on account of two 
sentinels who were but a dozen 
paces from him. The good young 
man added that he had carried my 
letter at once upon his receiving it, 
but that fearing to be discovered he 
had returned at ten o’clock to get 
the clothes which he had brought 
me. ‘ Make haste,’ said he to me, 
‘I will wait for you in the court to 
see you out of the Feuillans.’ I 
speedily put on the clothes with 
which he had furnished me. I put 
in my pocket my stock, my badge, 
&e.; and, embracing Martin, pro- 
mised to send him clothes as soon 
as I should be free. I bade adieu 
to my poor soldiers, On reaching 
the staircase I found two sentinels 
who, on perceiving me, crossed their 


muskets, saying ‘ Comrade, no pas- 


sage here.’ ‘The fear of being 
observed prevented me from per- 
sisting in my attempt to get away. 
[sorrowfully returned to the cham- 
ber where I found the soldiers 
engaged in untrimming their clothes 
and hats prior to attempting an 
escape. As the door was open I 
saw the captain of artillery coming. 
t went up to him and said, ‘ Sir, [ 
aman officer, and [ trust to your 
Gist and your kindness.’ ‘Di- 
able, my good officer,’ he replied, ef 
cannot save you, 0 at least it-will be 
very difficult. However,’ he added, 
ina whisper, ‘go up the stairs to 
your left near the sentinels; I will 
make a show of blackguarding you, 
and even knocking you about.’ I 
mounted the stairs and my captain 
followed venting abuse, and pushing 
me rudely. ‘W hy have you not been, 
you scamp,’ said he to me, ‘ to take 
my measure for the trousers and 
coat?’ In the meantime we reached 
the door of M. Duzo. He was 
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the same bonnet-rouge in whose 
room I had in the morning had the 
wounded men looked to. The cap- 
tain then addressing a little maid- 
servant who was there, ‘Put this 
gentleman with the others,’ said 
he, and he departed. I inquired of 
the woman what was the meaning 
of putting me with the others. She 
replied that it meant I should oc- 
cupy a bed with the wounded sans- 
culottes, as, she added, the people 
coming to massacre the Swiss would 
not, assuredly, do any harm to the 
nationals. This expedient appeared 
to me very good ; however I should 
have preferred to be out of doors. 
As I was talking to M. Duzo, his 
surgeon entered to see whether the 
patient needed his services. The 
surgeon was getting ready to leave, 
when I asked him frankly whether 
he could aid me to get away. ‘Yes, 
with all my heart,’ he answered. 
‘In that case lend me a lancet case 
and a bandage.’ He did so, re- 
commending only that if they w ould 
not allow me to pass I should not 
stop him, which I promised. We 
then took leave of the patient, and 
I followed the doctor keeping some 
paces in his rear. The two sentinels 
on the staircase wished him good 
night. When I presented myself 
there was the like refusal on their 
part as before. I was silent till I 
had lost sight of the surgeon, when 
I set up an outcry complaining 
aloud that they prevented a surgical 
student from following his master 
on a day when so many citizens 
needed succour. I demanded to 
speak to the officer, who fortunately 
for me was not to be met with. I 
then went up again to the apart- 
ment of M. Duzo, to whom [I re- 
counted my unfortunate adventure, 
when my young national guard 
entered and told me that he had 
already waited an hour for me in 
the court, and that the people were 
at the gate of the Feuillans on the 
side of the Place Vendéme, and were 
demanding the heads of the Swiss 
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officers. ‘Get away,’ added he, ‘for 
assuredly they will be slaughtered 
to-night.’ I recounted to him the 
attempts I had -made and the ob- 
stacles I had encountered, and 
inquired whether it would be long 
before the two sentinels on the 
staircase would be relieved. He 
said it would be in a quarter of an 
hour. I begged M. Duzo to lend 
me a coat, and he furnished me 
with a green camlet one with 
white facings and national buttons. 
As security, I left with him my 
stock and badge in my old great- 
coat. I then observed tomy honest 
national that I had all that was 
suitable for a surgeon; and we 
agreed that I should play the part 
of one. M. Duzo had previously 
told me that his complaint was a 
fistula, and that they made him 
drink linseed oil. The little maid 
was to light me on the staircase as 
far as the sentinels , and I was to 
speak of the medicines which were 
to be supplied to the patient and of 
the bleeding which I had just given 
him. We were to fall in with the 


national guardsman at the door of 


the committee-room, which was 
some steps lower down than the 
sentinels. He was to spring to my 
neck as soon as he should perceive 
me, and embrace me, inquiring at 
the same time after M. Duzo, and 
complaining that I did not visit him 
more frequently ; and was to invite 
me to breakfast with him the fol- 
lowing day. After having well 
concerted our plans, my young man 
went below to see whether they had 
relieved the sentinels. He returned 
and told me that in five minutes 
[ could go down. One may easily 
imagine whether or not | found 
these five minutes long, and all that 
passed in my head in that interval. 
I set forth on my way, preceded 
by the little maid who lighted me, 
and descended the staircase, rolling 
the bandage and conversing with 
her on the state of the patient, on 
what he should have to drink, and 
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upon the bleeding which he was to 
undergo, probably the next day, 
when T ‘would not fail to be with 
him early. All this was said 
within the hearing of the sentinels, 
who stood aside to let me pass and 
gave me the salute. The girl, on 
leaving me, begged that I would 
not fail to return on the following 
day. I found at the appointed spot 
my national guard, who, springing 
forward to embrace me, asked me 
news of M. Duzo, and other matters 
ofthesort. Lrepliedinmonosyllables. 
During this time we had gained the 
court of the Feuillans. It was full 
of national guards who were walk- 
ing to and fro. On reaching the 
gate which looks upon the Place 
Vendédme, and which they opened 
for us, we found about 150 persons 
armed with pikes and muskets. 
They were those who were demand- 
ing our heads. We passed through 
them boldly, conversing aloud 

the most patriotic terms. Thus we 
reached the entrance to the Place 
Vendéme. As we passed along 
we saw nine dead bodies, amongst 
which was that of M. de Kartes. 

At length I reached the door of 
M. de , Caissier des Etats de 
Languedoc. I wished to place in 
the hands of my faithful guide 400 
francs in assignats, but however 
much I urged his acceptance of the 
money, he -would not have it. | 
embraced and thanked him witha 
burst of emotion and all possible 
gratitude, and promised never to be 
unmindful of the signal service he 
had rendered me. It was not with- 
out being much affected that I saw 
him depart. 

I entered the house. M. — 
ran to meet me, accompanied by 
his son and two of his friends. 
After they had questioned me on 
the means I neat employed to effect 
my escape, we went up stairs to- 
gether to his seals wife, whom ! 
tenderly embraced. We then sit 
down to table, and I related to them 
all the events of the day of which | 
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had been an eye-witness, and often 
did our tears flow whilst we retraced 
the misfortunes of the royal family 
and those of the victims sacrificed 
by atrocious cannibals. Alas! we 


could already foresee the crimes 


which would be the consequence of 


that lamentable day. 

There was one thing I had much 
at heart—to go and reassure my 
tender-hearted mother, and put an 
end to her disquiet on my account. 
Changing then my clothes for some 
which were lent me, 1 quitted my 
friend’s house, accompanied by a 
quartermaster of the royal house- 
hold. I bade adieu to this amiable 
family, and went by the Rues des 
Petits Champs and du Mail to the 
Rue de Montmartre, where my 
mother lived. The houses were 
illuminated, and we met strong 
patrols of forty or fifty men, and 
many drunken people staggering 
along the paths. At length I reached 
the neighbourhood of my mother’s 
house. It was two in the morning. 


I looked about cautiously to ascer- 
tain whether there were any of the 
mob or of the neighbours who might 


perceive me. Not seeing any one, 
{ thanked the quartermaster, who 
then left me. 1 knocked gently at 
our door, which was at once opened. 
My two bull-dogs gave me so warm 
a welcome that one would have 
imagined the poor animals knew 
the danger from which I had just 
escaped. I was surrounded by the 
mmates of the house, who, shedding 
tears, inquired eagerly whether I 
was wounded, and how I had es- 
caped from my prison. Escorted 
by the whole troop, the dogs in- 
cluded, which hung on to my skirts, 
: went up to my ‘mother, who was 

1 bed. I threw myself into her 
cima and we wept in concert. I 
recounted to her in detail all that 
had happened to me on that fatal 
day. 

I afterwards went to bed, where 
! remained till six o’clock in the 
morning, when a number of my 
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friends called upon me. I des- 
patched in the course of the fore- 
noon several servants, in succession, 
to the Palais Royal and into the 
streets, to bring me news of what 
was passing there; and I retired to 
a chamber at the rear of the house 
to avoid being seen, and to reassure 
my mother, who was in mortal 
dread and imagined at every sound 
she heard that they were making 
search for me to slaughter me. I 
perceived through the window some 
neighbours who were speaking in a 
low tone. To provide for my safety, 
as far as might be, I had started 
a report of my death. However 
one of my friends, M. N., being 
with us at dinner, observed that 
there would assuredly be some 
domiciliary visits, and that I was 
not by any means safe. He added, 
that he knew of a house where they 
would gladly shelter me, and he 
went away to make the necessary 
arrangements for my being taken 
in there. In the afternoon several 
others of my acquaintances came in, 
who manifested by their words and 
behaviour so much alarm on my 
account, that they would have de- 
prived my mother of her wits had 
she not been reassured by my tran- 
quillity and sang froid. They de- 
clared that the people were search- 
ing in every direction for the Swiss 
officers, to sacrifice them to their 
fury. 

Towards seven in the evening 
my friend, M. N., returned and 
brought word that my room was 
ready, and that they expected me 
to occupy it that very night. I 
took a servant’s hat and great-coat, 
and kissed my poor mother, who 
melted into tears, saying that it was 
perhaps the last time she would see 
me—and so in fact it was. This 
was a Saturday night. 

We went out, my friend and I, 
without being perceived by any of 
the neighbours, although the streets 
were illuminated. We reached the 
little Rue St. Pierre and the Rue 
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Neuve des Petits Champs, and 
shortly afterwards the Licée, where 
the refuge was provided for me. I 
passed briskly by the house-porter 
to avoid his noticing me, and 
mounted to the third floor where 
M. de la B. had rooms. His fa- 
mily consisted of himself, his wife 
and son, and a ve ry trusty female 
servant. This amiable and generous 
family received me with open arms. 
I was shown into a very nice room, 
and after having conversed some 
time with my hosts, I took posses- 
sion of a very good bed, where | 
slept delic iously and peacefully till 
the next day. 

My friend came many times in 
the day to see us, and gave us an 
account of all that passed in Paris ; 
and besides this my host’s son 
brought us, on his return from the 
Bureau de Liquidation, where he 
was employed, the Journal du 
Soir, edited by Audouin. I always 
searched it for the decree of the 
Assembly already announced, which 
was to permit a free pass beyond 
the barriers. 

One of the windows of M. de la 
B.’s drawing-room looked upon the 
Rue St. Honoré, and another on the 
Place du Palais Royal. This was 
commonly the gathering-place for 
the scenes of slaughter which occur- 
red in Paris, and for the unhappy 
people, fanatical and inured to 
crime, to collect after their bloody 
expeditions. They came there to 
dance the Carmagnole and to howl 
out ‘ Vive la nation!’ 

On Sunday the 19th a funeral 
feast was given in honour of the 
patriots slain on the 1oth of August, 
and about 60,000 national guards 
defiled under our windows. 

About three weeks passed in 
hoping for the decree which was to 
allow me to quit Paris. I could 
not make up my mind to spend 
four hours in the ante-chamber of 
the district office in applying for a 
passport. Besides I feared being 
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recognised and being obliged to go 
to the maison de ville to obtain 
the signature of some municipal 
officers. During all this time they 
had kept me in ignorance of the 
massacre of my comrades at the 
Abbaye. 

One afternoon Madame de la B. 
had just gone out, and I was asleep, 
when frantic cries of ‘Vive la na- 
tion’ awoke me. I looked out and 
saw animmense crowd issue from the 
gates ofthe Palais Royal, and in the 
midst the head of a woman with 
beautiful fair hair borne on a pike. 
It was that of the unfortunate Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe. I recoiled and 
shuddered with horror. Afterwards 
many battalions, which had come 
from the Assembly, and were on 
their way to the frontier, defiled 
within sight of the house. 

Madame de la B. on her return 
announced that they were about to 
pay domiciliary visits to all the 
houses, and that they would begin 
at eleven at night. Accordingly 
we heard them knocking at our 
door at midnight. Madame de la 
B. came at once to tell me to get 
into her son’s bed, he being then in 
his father’s room, and she made 
him lie down upon two mattresses 
on the ground. Meanwhile the 
revolutionary gentlemen became im- 
patient and redoubled their knocks 
with the butt ends of their muskets. 
Madame de la B. opened, and we 
all kept our beds. Amongst the 
commissaries who made this search 
were the hosier whose place of 
business was at the corner of the 
Rue St. Honoré, and some national 
guards. Madame de la B. was pro- 
strated by fear. I conjured her to 
collect herself, telling her that if she 
hesitated in her replies we should 
all be lost. She was pale as death. 
‘Don’t be afraid, madame,’ said the 
gentlemen on entering, ‘ we do not 
intend you any harm; we simply 
wish to know what arms you have 
in the house, and who lodge here.’ 
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One of the commissaries went 
through several rooms, but found 
nothing suspicious. He then in- 
quired of M. de la B. what arms 
he had in his house. M. de la B., 
without quitting his bed, replied, 
‘A musket, two pistols, and a good 
sabre.’ ‘ You must,’ said the com- 
missary, ‘hand them over to us.’ 
‘But, monsieur,’ answered M. de la 
B., ‘ am bound to mount guar das 
well as my son.’ ‘All right,’ re- 
joined the other, ‘you will apply 
for their return at the office to- 
morrow, and they will be given 
you.’ ‘And what persons have 
you in your house?’ said he, ad- 
dressing himself to Madame de la 
B. The husband, to conceal the 
agitation of his w ife, replied 
promptly, ‘My wife, my son, and 
my nephew.’ ‘And who is that 
young man in the bed?’ M. de 
la B. feigning impatience at these 
questions, ‘ Kh ! f———! I tell you it 
is my nephew,’ said he. The com- 
missaries approaching my bed ex- 
claimed,‘ He sleeps infe rnally sound; 
one might beat a drum in the 
room and not wake him. What is 
his age?’ ‘Nineteen.’ ‘ Diable, 
he is just the thing for the army.’ 

During this time the house-porter 

had come near my bed, and looked 
at me fixedly, notwithst: anding all 
the good servant maid did to dis- 
tract his attention. My slumber 
was not so sound but that I grew 
extremely sick of the visit and the 
conversation, and I wished the 
whole set were in the bottomless 
pit. One of the party called upon 
the servant to accompany him to 
the cellar, whence he returned quite 
satisfied. He then asked for a 
glass of water, in lieu of which they 

gave him a bottle of Sahn 
which the gentlemen speedily des- 
patched. They then bid us good 
night, and thus ended this un- 
pleasant visitation. I returned to 
my bed without however being able 
to sleep on account of the noise 
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made in the street 
guard. 

Some days afterwards under a 
decree of the Assembly I found 
myself at liberty to quit Paris and 
go as far as ten leagues within the 
frontiers without a passport. As 
further domiciliary visits were 
still in question, i determined on 
leaving Paris. We therefore de- 
cided upon repairing to Pontgoin, 
six leagues from Chartres, to the 
house of Madame de la B.’s mother. 
M. de la B. accordingly hired a 
carriage next morning to take us 
to Versailles, and thither we went 
to dine. The inn at which we 
stopped was about one hundred 
steps only from the place where 
they had massacred two days pre- 
viously the fifty prisoners from 
Orleans. Their heads and lacerated 
limbs had been thrown into a tim- 
ber yard opposite our windows. 
Our coachman seeing that we were 
going beyond Versailles offered to 
take us on. As he appeared a very 
quiet man and had good horses, we 
bargained with him to take us in 
two days to Pontgoin. When we 
were at Maintenon the decree had 
not arrived, and our passports 
were demanded. We _ produced 
Audouin’s paper (a very patriotic 

sheet) which gave the decree at 
length. Thereupon we were al- 
lowed to pass on. We reached 
Pontgoin the same evening, when 
we were received with much kind- 
ness by the mother of Madame de 
la B. The amiable Lai—— family 
was staying with her. I there 
passed three weeks. There were 
in the house two sisters, one of 
whom played well on the harpsi- 
chord. I accompanied her on the 
violin. This agreeable society alle- 
viated the sufferi ings which terrible 
reminiscences often occasioned me, 

I resolved to goover to England. 
I wrote to a friend in Paris to pro- 
cure me a passport to return to 
Switzerland, in virtue of the decree 


by the national 
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of zznd August, which disbanded 
the Swiss guards. He obtained 
the passport and. brought it me 
three days afterwards. At the 
same time he urged me to take my 
departure at once, as it was asserted 
in Paris that in a short time all 
passports would be stopped, and no 
new ones would be granted. I re- 
flected, however, that it would be 
very dangerous for me to traverse 
the whole kingdom to return to 
Switzerland with a passport which 
named my calling, and I considered 
that it was a thousand to one [ 
should be massacred on the road. 
Further it occurred to me that I 
could without much difficulty reach 
Dieppe, which was distant about 
forty leagues from us, and that to 
go thither I might obtain a pass- 
port from the municipality of a 
small neighbouring town. I im- 
parted my idea to M. de la B., who 
approved of it. We repaired there- 
fore to the little town in question, 
where, by coaxing a tradesman who 
was of the municipality, and by 
buying drugs of him, I got a pass- 
port for my supposititious uncle and 
myself. I bought a shabby little 
chaise, and the tradesman, who 
had taken a fancy to me, having 
told me that the road to Dieppe 
passed through the town where 
he resided, and having further 
invited us to sup and sleep at his 
house, I quitted with emotion the 
amiable family which had with so 
much goodness given me refuge. 
M. de la B. and I entered the 
chaise, and at night we slept at 
the house of our municipal, who 
received us very hospitably. Two 
days afterwards we reached Dieppe. 
They stopped us at the gate of the 
town, and made us enter a guard- 
house, in which there were five or 
six Inubbers. I put on a very simple 
air, and appeared occupied solely 
with the sight of the ocean. They 
asked for our passports, which they 
scrutinised attentively. My so- 
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called uncle signed all the papers 
they presented to him, and said to 
the national guards, ‘This is my 
nephew ; he tormented me to bring 
him to see the sea, and there was 
nothing for it but to satisfy him.’ 
They were content with all our re- 
plies and permitted us to go to 
the inn. As we got out of the 
chaise many persons gathered 
round, I looked fixedly at the host 
who came out to receive us; he 
understood me, and had us shown 
into a private room. He came in 
half an hour afterwards. I in- 
quired of him, in English, whether 
it was easy to obtain a passage to 
England. In replying, he did not 
disguise the difficulty of so doing, 
but said that he could command 
the master of a packet boat. He 
at once left to ascertain the day at 
which the boat would sail. On 
his return he told me that it would 
be tle following morning, and that 
the captain was willing to give me 
a passage for forty louis. Notwith- 
standing its exorbitancy, the de- 
mand did not appear to me too 
much to insure my getting away 
from this cursed land. In the 
afternoon we went down to the 
port with our host to get a 
sight of the boat. At six the next 
morning the innkeeper awoke me, 
and in M. de la B.’s company | 
repaired to the vessel. I carried 
in my hand a basket of provisions. 
I passed by a clerk dressed as a 
national guard, who took me to be 
English, as I spoke to the sailors 
in that language. I went down 
with all speed into the captain’s 
cabin, where they made me enter 
through a very deep hole into the 
bottom of the hold and they stop- 
ped it up over me. I was flat on 
my stomach, having scarcely any 
air, and the extreme reverse of 
comfortable. I heard the munici- 
pal officers, who came to examine 
every corner of the boat, say, just 
over the spot where I was, ‘No 
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room there for a man to hide.’ I 
heard them leave, and I perceived 
by the motion of the vessel that 
they were weighing anchor and 
hoisting sail. It was one of the 
greatest pleasures I ever felt in my 
life. At length a sailor came to 
restore us to the light of day. I 
say ‘us,’ because in descending to 
my nook I had all but crushed a 
gentleman who was there before 
me, and who had paid one hundred 
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louis for his passage. We mounted 
on deck and congratulated each 
other on having got clear, safe and 
sound, of the miserable country in 
which so many frightful crimes 
were afterwards committed. We 
reached England at eight o’clock 
on the following morning, and I at 
once took the coach for London, 
where I arrived at eight o’clock in 
the evening. 
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RECENT LECTURES AND WRITINGS OF 


N the School of Arts at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, there is a picture, 
painted by the late David Scott, 
representing Ralph Waldo Emerson 
in the attitude of lecturing. It was 
painted, I believe, when Emerson 
visited that city nearly twenty 
years ago, and is a very successful 
rendering of the peculiarities of his 
look and manner, which are phy- 
siognomically significant of his 
thought and spirit. The slight 
depression at the corners of the 
mouth, with a touch of sternness, 
the one arm extended from his side 
farther and farther as he becomes 
more animated by his theme, the 
two or three fingers of the other 
hand pressed to the palm as if 
holding tightly some reservation, 
all these, and other indefinable 
characteristics that are photo- 
graphed on the mind of one who 
has attentively listened to Emerson, 
are admirably reproduced in this 
picture by one of his admirers and 
friends. But there are some traits 
of him which are but faintly if at 
all suggested in the picture referred 
to, that have been developed in 
the years that have intervened, or 
which perhaps could not have 
been even hinted on canvas. In 
his more recent life Emerson’s 
American hearers have recognised 
a less literary style and tone, and a 
stronger desire to have his views 
adopted. His paradoxes are stated 
with more determination. He 
oftener turns aside from the con- 
structive and affirmative method 
natural to him to strike some false 
or sordid standard raised on his 
path; and one now sometimes 
sees his lip quiver, his eye flash, 
and even a certain wrath expressed 
in the dilation of his nostril— 
where Winkelmann saw expressed 
the anger of Apollo of the Vatican 
toward | the slain Python. An emi- 
nent lawyer of Boston, Rufus 


EMERSON. 


Choate, in defending Slavery, once 
spoke of the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, popularly held to be 
inconsistent with that institution, 
as a series of ‘glittering generali- 
ties.” Ina lecture viven afterward, 
Emerson quoted some of the phrases 
—as those declaring ‘all men are 
born equal’ and are endowe 
‘inalienable rights’—and said, 
‘These have been called glittering 
ge -neralities they are blazing ubi- 
quities.” Andas he spoke } his whole 
frame trembled, and the intensity 
of his voice kindled his audience 
far more than the mere words could 
have done. The impression has 
been gaining among his country- 
men that Emerson has been re- 
ceiving something from the larger 
crowds that have been listening to 
him in the last years whilst he has 
been communicating his thoughts 
to them. He has caught, as it 
were, some clear eyes in the com- 
panies before him which he had 
not suspected were there, and 
speaks more as if he felt that some- 
thing can be practically accom- 
pliaied in the present, and less as 
he were depositing the ova of 
Hen for another generation to 
quicke n. Ina word he has become 
more visibly in earnest, and conse- 
quently more eloquent, whilst never 
for a moment lowering his standard 
of thought. He may be regarded 
as the founder of the American 
‘Lyceum,’ and in the last twenty 
years it has been a medium of 
perpetual communication between 
him and the people throughout the 
Northern States. Much of his 
Huglish Traits, and all of his 
Conduct of Life, has been givel 
in the lyceums not only of the cul- 
tivated Eastern States, but of the 
rough backwood settlements in the 
West. In none of these regions 
have there been any complaints of 
not understanding him, such 4 
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were frequent in Boston and in Eng- 
land when he first appeared as a 
lecturer. This is not alone due to 
the greater degree in which the 
people have approached his stan- 
dard; he also has doubtless been 
somewhat educated by a greater 
familiarity with his countrymen. 
Nor have the great events that have 
occurred in America in the latter 
years passed over without leaving 
important traces upon him, In 
his time he has seen the people 
of America steadily advancing the 
cause of justice, not only without 
great leaders but over the fallen 
forms of their strongest but faith- 
less captains, and a confidence in 
them rarely expressed in his earlier, 
is a main feature of his later works. 
His catholic intelligence has as- 
similated the genuine peculiarities 
of his country, and he has found in 
it and its people a quarry from 
which he can derive the material 
for the statues and pillars he would 
raise. His method too has become 
somewhatmore practical ; andindeed 
it might be expected that any philo- 
sophic mind would after a full theo- 
retical utterance gradually incline 
to criticism and the application of 
abstract principles to men and in- 
stitutions. This has given his later 
style a more popular and, so to 
speak, iconographic character ; and 
it has also developed his humour— 
witty he always was. I find in 
my note-book some sentences taken 
down, as nearly as possible with 
exactness as to phraseology, from 
his recent and unpublished lectures, 
which may illustrate the criticisms 
I have been making : 

The finest inspiration of the poet is in 
the most exact harmony with perfect laws. 
The vine which intoxicates the world is the 
most mathematical of plants. 

The poetic insight is more general 
among the people than we imagine. They 
may not like this or the other favourite of 
the critics ; but they like A®sop. 

There is no great man.who has not left 
his testimony for liberty and justice. 

A right and true man would be felt to 
the centre of the solar system. 
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Our steamships like enormous shuttles 
are weaving continents into the woof of 
Humanity. 

If mere power of work or endurance 
were enough, how will a man compare with 
the mule? 

Serena is asked by her teacher whether 
Fabius was victorious or defeated in a 
certain battle. She replies that he was 
defeated. Fabius was victorious; but of 
what importance is his victory compared 
with Serena's feelings? Fabius, if he had 
a particle of the gentleman about him, 
would consent to be defeated a hundred 
times rather than have Serena’s feelings 
hurt. 

What complaint is this that we have not 
time for this or that thing? When some 
one complained in the presence of an Indian 
that he had so little time, the Indian said, 
‘You have all there is, 
necessarily long. 

What is aday? To a stone so much 
chemistry ; to a wise man a day is a splen- 
dour of opportunity. 

Nothing is more painful than to see 
parent, preacher, teacher, each trying as 
swiftly as possible to inoculate the child 
with their own mediocrity. Get off that 
child, you vampyre ; youare trying to make 
that man another you—one is enough! 

To hew and hack, slay and eat,-—this is 
the sum of many an individual relation to 
Nature. Humboldt asked an Indian chief 
if he had known anything of a certain 
officer who had died in the war of 1816, 
‘I ate a piece of him,’ was the reply. 

Who knows not the beautiful group of 
babe and mother, sacred in nature, now 
sacred also in the religious associations of 
half the globe? Welcome to the parents 
is the puny struggler, strong in his weakness, 
his little arms more irresistible than the 
soldier's, his lips touched with persuasion 
which Chatham and Pericles in manhood 
had not. The small despot asks so little 
that all nature and reason are on his side. 
His ignorance is more charming than all 
knowledge, and his little sins more be- 
witching than any virtue. Allday, between 
his three or four sleeps, he coos like a 
pigeon-house, sputters and spurns, and puts 
on his faces of importance; and when he 
fasts, the little Pharisee fails not to sound 
his trumpet before him. Out of blocks, 
thread-spools, cards, and. chequers, he 
will build his pyramid with the gravity of 
Palladio. With an acoustic apparatus of 
whistle and rattle he explores the laws of 
sound. But chiefly, like his senior country- 
men, the young American studies new and 
speedier modes of transportation. Mis- 
trusting the cunning of his small legs, he 
wishes to ride on the necks and shoulders 
of all flesh. The small enchanter nothing 
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can withstand,—no seniority of age, no 
gravity of character; uncles, aunts, cousins, 
grandsires, grandames,—all fall an easy 
prey: he conforms to nobody, ‘all conform 
to him; all caper and make mouths, and 
babble and chirrup to him. On the 
strongest shoulders he rides, and pulls the 
hair of laurelled heads. 

Does the consecration of Sunday confess 
the desecration of the entire week? Does 
the consecration of the Church confess the 
profanation of the house? Let us read the 
incantation backward. Let the man stand 
on his feet. Let religion cease to be oc- 
casional. And the pulses of thought that 
go to the borders of the universe, let them 
proceed from the bosom of the Household. 

I warn you that no dream of the future 
is so fair as the scenes and skies, weaving 
their unheeded enchantment about you to- 
day, shall appear when you shall look back 
upon them. 

In the new rat-hole revelation, received 
by people fumbling about tables, it is to be 
observed that whatever spirit is called up 
Swedenborg always answers. All the milk 
comes from that cow. 

Minds are of two kinds—oviparous and 
viviparous. 


In a remarkably brilliant lecture 
on the French, whose character he 
had the opportunity of studying in 
Paris, during the events of 1848, it 
was wonderful to observe how com- 
pletely Emerson fell into the crisp, 
clear, incisive style of the best 
French writers on this particular 
occasion. There was in this lecture 
a sharp contrast drawn between the 
French and the English,—the for- 
mer he held to be more generally 
agreeable because their life could be 
drawn into something like harmony 
with aims not too high; they had 
not the haunting, harrying interior 
ideal of the Anglo-Saxon with its 
attendant diseases. This at least is 
the impression left upon my mind 
by the lecture. Init occurred some 
characteristic stories and epigram- 
matic felicities. 

An Englishman anda Frenchman fought 
a duel in the dark. The Englishman not 
wishing to harm his antagonist crept 
around until he found the fireplace; he 
fired his pistol up the chimney and— 
brought down the Frenchman, 
The Frenchman invented the dickey: 
Englishman added the shirt. . . 
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French would have things theatrical ; God 
will have things real. . . . The strength 
of the camel is said to reside in its many 
stomachs. In our World-Behemoth each 
nation is a stomach, and each holds an 
additional strength for man. A human 
society were impossible without the French 
element, and it is not without a purpose 
that Nature seems, wherever one goes, to 
insist on Frenchmen, 

Emerson has always been too 
steadfast and loyal to his own task 
to devote himself to any particular 
reform or ‘cause,’ although to him, 
with Wendell Phillips, is to a 
great extent to be ascribed that all 
educated men in the United States 
gave their adhesion to the anti- 
slavery movement which originated 
with earnest but i ignorant men. To 
the machinery of that movement in 
its earlier day s the philosopher could 
and did give freely of his money but 
not of histime. He hada great re- 
spect, almost a reverence, for Theo- 
dore Parker, who, with all the tastes 
of a scholar, threw his heart so fully 
into the costly task of liberating 
the slave which New England was 
reluctantly recognising as her own. 
None of the vast throng that at- 
tended the obsequies of that repre- 
sentative New England preacher 
can ever forget the thrilling strain 
in which Emerson spoke extem- 
poraneously of him. Standing in 
the hall where Parker had so long 
uttered his discourses, he said : 


"Tis plain to me that he has achieved an 
historic immortality here; that he has so 
woven himself in these few years into the 
history of Boston, that he can never be left 
out of your annals. It will not be in the 
acts of City Councils; nor of obsequious 
Mayors; nor in the State House, the pro- 
clamations of Governors with their failing 
virtue—failing them at critical moments,— 
that the coming generations will study what 
really befell; but in the plain lessons of 
Theodore Parker in this Music Hall, in 
Faneuil Hall, or in Legislative Committee- 
rooms, the true temper and authentic re- 
cord of these days will be read. The next 
generation will care little for the chances 
of election that govern governors now; it 
will care little for fine gentlemen who be- 
haved shabbily, but it will read very in- 
telligently in his rough story, fortified with 
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exact anecdotes, precise with names and 
dates, what part was taken by each actor; 
who threw himself into the cause of 
Humanity and who came to the rescue of 
civilisation at a hard pinch, and who blocked 
its course. . . Ah, my brave brother ! it 
seems as if, in a frivolous age, our loss were 
immense, and your place cannot be supplied. 
But you will already be consoled in the 
transfer of your genius, knowing well that 
the nature of the world will affirm to all 
men, in all times that which for twenty-five 
years you valiantly spoke; that the winds 
of Italy murmur the same truth over your 
grave, the winds of America over these be- 
reaved streets; that the sea which bore 
your mourners home affirms it, the stars in 
their courses, the inspirations of youth; 
whilst the polished and pleasant traitors to 
human rights, with perverted learning and 
disgraced graves, rot and are forgotten 
with their double tongue saying all that is 
sordid for the corruption of man. 


When Theodore Parker died there 
sprang up on the spot where he 
had so long and nobly laboured 
something that seemed a legitimate 
sheaf from his sowing,—a pulpit to 
which every man with ability and 
a conviction was welcomed, what- 
ever his creed. To this pulpit the 
puritan faith that nothing is secular 
in any sense that defines it from what 
is sacred, had survived in an ethical 
treatment of all living themes and 
interests; and so from Sunday to 
Sunday Emerson, Phillips, and 
others, taught and applied the 
lessons of religion and philosophy. 
This is, I believe, still the habit with 
the ‘Parkerite Fraternity’ of Boston, 
believed by many to be the repre- 
sentative Church of New England. 
Emerson often preached there, and 
with a warmth which had hardly 
been before associated with him. I 
should say that the most impressive 
utterance that I ever heard from 
him was a discourse delivered in 
that music hall about six years ago. 
There was not one but many themes 
and texts, butall related. He began 
by calling attention to the tendency 
to simplification. The inventor 
knows that a machine is new and 
improvable when it has a great 
many parts. The chemists already 
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find the infinite variety of things 
contained in sixty-six elements, and 
physicists promise that this number 
shall be reduced to twenty, ten, five. 
Faraday declares his belief that all 
things will in the end be reduced to 
one element with two polarities, 
Religious progress has similarly 
been in the direction of simpli- 
fication. Every great religion has 
in its ultimate development told its 
whole secret, concentrated its force, 
in some simple maxims. In our 
youth we talk of the various virtues, 
the many dangers and trials of life ; 
as we get older we find ourselves 
returning to the proverbs of the 
nursery. In religion one old book 
serves many lands, ages, and vari- 
eties of character; nay, one or two 
golden rules out of the book are 
enough. The many teachers and 
scriptures are at last but various 
routes by which we always come to 
the simple law of obedience to the 
light in the soul. ‘Seek nothing 
outside of thyself,’ says one, ‘Believe 
nothing against thy own spirit,’ 
echoes another, part of the world. 
Jesus said, ‘ Be lowly; hunger and 
thirst after justice; of your own 
minds judge what is right.’ Swe- 
denborg teaches that Heaven and 
Hell are the loves of the soul. 
George Fox removes the bushel 
from the light within. The sub- 
stance of all morals is that a man 
should adhere to the path which the 
inner light has marked before him, 
The great waste in the world comes 
of the misapplication of energy. 
The great tragedies of the soul are 
strung on those threads not spun 
out of ourown hearts. One records 
of Michael Angelo that he found 
him working on his statue with a 
lamp stuck in his cap, and it might 
almost symbolise the holier light of 
patient devotion to his art. No 
matter what your work is, let it be 
yours ; no matter if you are tinker 
or preacher, blacksmith or Presi- 
dent, let what you are doing be 
organic, let it be in your bones, and 
882 
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‘you open the door by which the 
affluence of Heaven and Earth shall 
stream into you. You shall have 
the hidden joy: and shall carry 
success with you. Look to yourself 
rather than to materials: nothing is 
unmanageable to a good hand; no 
place slippery to a good foot; all 
things are clear to a good head. 
The sin of Dogmatism, of creeds 
and catechisms, is that they destroy 
mental character. The youth says 
that he believes when he is only 
browbeaten ; he says he thinks so 
and so, when that so and so are the 
denial of any right to think. Sim- 
plicity and grandeur are thus lost; 
and with them the sentiment of 
obligation to a principle of life and 
honour. In the legends of the Round 
Table it is told, that a witch wish- 
ing to make her child supremely 
wise, prepared certain herbs and 
put them in a pot to boil, intending 
to bathe the child’s eyes with the 
decoction. She set a shepherd boy 
to stir the pot whilst she went 
away. Whilst he stirred it a raven 
dropped a twig into the pot, which 
spattered three drops of the liquid 
into the shepherd’s eyes. Imme- 
diately all the future became as if 
passing before his eyes; and seeing 
that when the witch returned she 
meant to kill him, he left the pot 
and fled to the woods. Now if 
three drops of that all-revealing 
decoction should suddenly get into 
the eyes of every human being 
crowding along "Broadway some 
day, how many of them would still 
go on with the affair they are pur- 
suing on the street ? Probably they 
would nearly ali come to a dead 
stand! But there would, let us 
hope, be here and there a happy 
child of the Most High, who had 
taken hold of her or his life’s thread 
by sacred appointment. These 
would move on without even a 
pause: the unveiled future would 
show the futility of many schemes, 
the idleness of many labours; but 
every genuine aim would only be 
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exalted, and shown in their eternal 
and necessary relations. Finally, 
Humility was, the speaker declared, 
the one element to which all virtues 
are reducible. ‘It was revealed 
unto me,’ said the old Quaker, ‘ that 
what other men trample on must 
be thy food.’ It is the spirit that 
accepts our trust, and is thus the 
creator of character and the guide 
to power. In closing this discourse 
the speaker read at length the story 
of the proposed humiliation, and 
the victory through humility, of Fra 
Christophero, in Manzoni’s Promessi 
Sposi. I regret that I cannot give 
a report verbatim of this extraordi- 
nary discourse, which produced an 
effect, on those who heard it, beyond 
any that I have ever witnessed, 
many being moved at times to tears. 
I went with pencil and paper, in- 
tending to take down as much as | 
could, but at the end of the hour occu- 
pied by it, the paper remained blank, 
and the pencil had been forgotten. 
I can therefore only produce the re- 
cord of my impressions of it, as they 
were written down the same day. 

My conviction is, that to hear 

one of Emerson’s religious dis- 
courses, as delivered by himself, 
would be more helpful to a young 
minister than a theological course 
in any university. Nothing can be 
more reverently thoughtful and 
grandly simple than his manner and 
tone. He quotes frequently from 
some Oriental Scripture, or great 
poet, and it is always done with the 
solemnity of an old Puritan taking 
his text. I remember well the 
lowering of his voice, as one might 
speak on his knees, as he recited 
the sublime paradoxes of Dante’s 
Apostrophe to the Virgin : 

*O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy son, 
Created beings all in lowliness 
Surpassing, as in height thou art 
Above them all.’ 

It is impossible to estimate the 

influence Emerson has had in 


chastening the style of writing and 


Were the 


speaking in America. 
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‘Websters and Clays to return they 
would, I believe, find a genera- 
tion yawning under their finest 
rhetoric. The spread-eagle’s wings 
are visibly drooping on the stump 
and in Congress, and a calmer 
voice proceeds from the pulpit. 
The conditions under which this 
change has been wrought have 
been furnished by the diffusion of 
education through the free-school 
systems, but the most potent secon- 
dary cause has been this Sower, 
who, with the beginning of the 
generation now closing, went forth 
and scattered through the land 
pearl seed where rhetorical glass 
beads had hitherto been admired. 
And in all this time, so healthy and 
impersonal had been his influence, 
Emerson has never had an eminent 
imitator. His method has from 
the first been affirmative; and he 
has thus revolutionised the old 
habits of thought by building, with- 
out the sound of a hammer, the 
nobler temple. An eminent Com- 


tist has lately expressed the opinion 
that Europe is far more than Ame- 
rica emancipated from the creeds 
and forms of the past: but where 


the leading minds are devoting 
themselves to the creation of the 
new instead of the destruction of 
the old, their kingdom comes with- 
out observation. 1 cannot agree 
with the critic to whom I have re- 
ferred, but find that much is still 
treated as religious radicalism in 
Europe, which in America has al- 
ready become conservatism. 

In one of his earlier works Emer- 
son speaks of people going to 
Kurope to become American. Per- 
haps he spoke from experience in 
this. He has three times, I believe, 
travelled in Europe, and since his 
last return his faith in American 
tendencies has almost amounted to 
an enthusiasm. In his early lectures 
and addresses he speaks of the 
Society around him as hopeless; 
the only things worth praising were 
the communities of the Fourierites, 
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the St. Simonians, the Peace Sc 

cieties, and the like, which were 
springing up everywhere. He made 
addresses favourable to negro-eman- 
cipation, to the enfranchisement of 
women, against war, and evidently 
regarded these as the uncombined 
elements of a new state which was 
to supersede American politics, 
which were hereditary, imported, 
transient. One of the finest of his 
productions is one on war, which 
was published as one of Miss Pea- 
body’s collection of A’sthetic Pape 78, 
of which it may be well to give 
some account here. He sees that 
war has been historically essential. 
‘The microscope reveals miniature 
butchery in atomies and infinitely 
small biters, that swim and fight in 
an illuminated drop of water; and 
the little globe is but a too faithful 
miniature of the large.’ This strife 
inthe little and large worlds comesof 
the great and beneficent principle— 
self-help. In early days war for- 

warded the culture of man, as for ex- 
ample, the conquest of the East by 
Alexander. It also educates the 
senses, calls into action the will, and 
perfects the physical constitution. 

The sympathy with war is, how- 
ever, ajuvenile and temporary state. 

Trade, Art, Learning, Religion, 
have shown War to be fratricide. 
War and Peace have now been re- 
solved into a mercury of the state 
of civilisation. A nation so deve- 
loped as to be without armaments 
were a nation that none would 
attack. With regard to the extreme 
cases urged against the individual 
non-resistant, he says, ‘A wise man 
will never impawn his future being 
and action, and decide beforehand 
what he shall do ina given extreme 
event. Nature and God will in- 
struct him in that hour.’ The fact 
that a band of people have made 
universal peace an aim worthy of, 
concert and prayer is the signal 
fact. A thought raised the mighty 
war-establishments to keep the 
peace of the globe, and a higher 
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thought shall melt them away. It 
is to be done by a heroism greater 
than the heroisms of war; by ‘men 
who have, by their intellectual 
insight, or else by their moral ele- 
vation, attained such a perception 
of their own intrinsic worth, that 
they do not think property or their 
own body a sufficient good to be 
saved by such a dereliction of prin- 
ciple as treating a man like a sheep.’ 
I quote the concluding paragraphs 
of this lecture : 


If the universal ery for reform of so 
many inveterate abuses, with which society 
rings,—if the desire of a large class of 
young men fora faith and hope, intellectual 
and religious, such as they have not yet 
found, be an omen to be trusted; if the 
disposition to rely more, in study and in 
action, on the unexplored riches of the 
human constitution,—if the search of the 
sublime laws of morals and the sources of 
hope and trust in man, and not in books,— 
in the present and not in the past,—pro- 
ceed; if the rising generation can be 
provoked to think it unworthy to nestle 
into every abomination of the past, and 
shall feel the generous darings of austerity 
and virtue; then war has a short day, and 
human blood will cease to flow. 

It is of little consequence in what man- 
ner, through what organs, this purpose of 
mercy and holiness is affected. The pro- 
position of the Congress of Nations is un- 
doubtedly that at which the present fabric 
of our society and the present course of 
events do point. But the mind, once pre- 
pared for the reign of principles, will easily 
find modes of expressing its will. There is 
the highest fitness in the place and time in 
which this enterprise begun, Not in an 
obscure corner, not in a feudal Europe, not 
in an antiquated appanage where no on- 
ward step can be taken without rebellion, 
is the seed of benevolence laid in the fur- 
row, with tears of hope ; but in this broad 
America of God and man, where the forest 
is only now falling, or yet to fall, and the 
green earth open to the inundation of 
emigrant men from all quarters of op- 
pression and guilt; here, where not a 
family, not a few men, but mankind, shall 
say What shall be; here we ask, shall it be 
War, or shall it be Peace ? 


With all the faith in America 
uttered in these words, there is an 
undertone of distrust in political 
and official America. But from it 
there is traceable a growing ten- 
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dency to identify Utopia with the 
complete development of American 
institutions, and a willingness to 
work through them. In this, he 
does but represent the experience of 
all the idealistic movements in that 
country ; they sprang up by hun- 
dreds, but the social atmosphere re- 
fused their isolation, and they have 
everywhere been diffused into and 
become the leaven of the general 
society ; so that in America, with a 
very few unthrifty exceptions, the 
only separate communities existing 
are those of ignorant fanatics, far 
nearer to gross and despotic social 
forms than the general body of so- 
ciety. In the anti-slavery agitation, 
Emerson especially saw the advance 
of a transcendent idea in the public 
mind. As year after year the num- 
bers of the votes cast for candidates 
nominated in the interest of eman- 
cipation increased, he seemed to 
have the sense of the Indian, and to 
hear in these softly falling ballots 
the tread of distant triumphant 
armies. His lectures dealt more 
and more with the condition of the 
nation, and finally, when the late 
civil war broke out, no one shared 
more profoundly the hope of a re- 
novated and nobler America, which 
was the pillar of fire that led the 
bestof his countrymen through those 
desolate four years of wandering 
and war. Of such national im- 
portance was his advice now con- 
sidered, that he was invited by a 
number of politicians and statesmen 
to give a lecture, in the spring of 
1862, in Washington. And many 
thought that Emerson lecturing at 
Washington and consulted by Pre- 
sident Lincoln in those days, was a 
higher sign than the banner of stars 
and stripes. It meant infallibly a 
new order in America, and one 
already outgrowing all prophecies. 
I find much difficulty in giving any 
adequate report of this lecture, 
which was delivered before a large 
audience and in the presence of Pre- 
sident Lincoln and his Cabinet, 
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whom, however, he did not fail to 
censure for the hesitation—espe- 
cially indealing with slavery—which 
they had not yet thrown off. So 
completely did ‘Emerson utilise this 
singular opportunity, so heavily did 
he load every sentence with mean- 
ing, that to report partially, as I 
must, seems like mutilating a living 
form. In this lecture, to which he 
gave the title ‘ American Civilisa- 
tion,’ Emerson began by tracing the 
progress of man from his rude con- 
dition ; the wigwam transformed to 
a stone house; the savage trail 
graded and bridged into a road, 
uniting clans into a society; the 
hunter become agriculturist. He 
notes the chief metres of the present 
civility of the world—‘the post- 
office, with its educating energy, 
augmented by cheapness, and 
guarded by a certain religious senti- 
ment in mankind, shows the power 
of a wafer or a drop of wax or gluten 
to guard a letter, as it flies over sea, 
over land, and comes to its address 
as if a battalion of artillery brought 
it ’—multitudes obeying law in op- 
position to their strongest passions 
—the higher influence of woman— 
the diffusion of knowledge so that 
the coarsest newspaper has scraps of 
science and poetry, which makes us 
hesitate to tear one before looking 
it through—the ship ‘an abridg- 
ment and compound of a nation’s 
arts — the skill that pervades com- 
plex details; the man that maintains 
himself; the chimney taught to burn 
its own smoke; the farm made to 
produce all that is consumed on it; 
the very prison compelled to main- 
tain itself and yield a revenue, and 
better than that, made a reform 
school and a manufactory of honest 
men out of rogues. All these are 
examples of that tendency tocombine 
antagonisms and utilise evil, which 
is the index of high civilisation.’ 
He traced the influence of climate, 
of proximity to the sea, and other 
circumstances on civilisation, but 
found that everywhere it is depen- 
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dent on a true, and not merely so- 
called morality. He said: 


Civilisation depends on morality. Every- 
thing good in man leans on what is higher. 
This rule holds in small as well as great. 
Thus, all our strength and success in the 
work of our hands depend on our borrowing 
the aid of the elements. You have seen a 
carpenter on a ladder with a broad axe 
chopping upward chips and slivers from a 
beam. How awkward; at what disadvan- 
tage he works. But see him on the ground, 
dressing his timber under him. Now, not 
his feeble muscles, but the foree of gravity 
brings down the axe; that is to say, the 
planet itself splits his stick. The farmer 
had much ill-temper, laziness, and shirking 
to endure from his hand-sawyers, until one 
day he bethought him to put his saw-mill 
on the edge of a waterfall; and the river 
never tires of turning his wheel; the river 
is good-natured and never hints an objec- 
tion. . I admire still more the skill 
which, on the sea-shore, makes the tides 
drive the wheels and grind the corn, and 
which thus engages the assistance of the 
moon like a hired hand, to grind, and wind, 
and pump, and saw, and split stone, and 
roll iron. Now that is the wisdom of a 
man, in every instance of his labour, to 
hitch his waggon to a star, and see his chore 
done by the gods themselves. . . We 
cannot bring the heavenly powers to us, 
but, if we will only choose our jobs in di- 
rections in which they travel, they will 
undertake them with the greatest pleasure. 
It is a peremptory rule with them that they 
never go out of their road. We are dapper 
little busybodies, and run this way and 
that way superserviceably ; but they swerve . 
never from their foreordained paths, neither 
the sun, nor the moon, nor a bubble of air, 
nor a mote of dust. . . And as our 
handiworks borrow the elements, so all our 
social and political action leanson principles. 
To accomplish anything excellent the will 
must work for catholic and universal ends. 
A puny creature walled in on every side, as 
Donne wrote— 


‘unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man !’ 


But when his will leans on a principle, when 
he is the vehicle of ideas, he borrows their 
omnipotence. Gibraltar may be strong, 
but ideas are impregnable, and bestow on 
the hero their invincibility. ‘It was a great 
instruction, said a saint in Cromwell's war, 
‘that the best courages are but beams of 
the Almighty.’ Hitch your waggon to a 
star. . . In this national crisis, it is not 
argument that we want, but that rare 
courage which dares commit itself to a prin- 
ciple, believing that Nature is its ally, and 
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will create the instruments it requires and 
more than make good any petty and in- 
jurious profit which it may disturb. There 
never was such a combination as this of 
ours, and the rules to meet it are not set 
down in any history. We want men of 
original perception and original action, who 
can open their eyes wider than to a nation- 
ality—namely, to considerations of benefit 
to the human race—can act in the interest of 
civilisation. Government must not be a 
parish clerk—a justice of the peace. It has 
of necessity, in any crisis of the State, the 
absolute powers of adictator. The existing 
Administration is entitled to the utmost 
candour. It isto be thanked for its angelic 
virtue compared with any executive expe- 
riences with which we have been familiar. 
Sut the times will not allow us to indulge 
in compliment. I wish I sawin the people 
that inspiration which, if Government will 
not obey the same, it would leave the 
Government behind, and create on the mo- 
ment the means and executors it wanted. 
Better the war should more dangerously 
threaten us,—should threaten fracture in 
what is still whole, and punish us with 
burned capitals and slaughtered regiments, 
and so exasperate the people to energy—ex- 
asperate our nationality, There are scrip- 
tures written invisibly on man’s hearts, 
whose letters do not come out until they are 
enraged. They can be read by war-fires, 
and by eyes in the last peril. We cannot 
but remember that there have been days in 
American history when, if the Free States 
had done their duty, slavery had been 
blocked by an immovable barrier, and our 
recent calamities for ever precluded. The 
Free States yielded, and every compromise 
was surrender, and invited new demands. 
Here, again, is a new occasion which Heaven 
offers to sense and virtue. It looks as if 
we held the fate of the fairest possession of 
mankind in our hands, to be saved by our 
firmness, or to be lost by hesitation. 
The war is welcome to the Southerner: a 
chivalrous sport to him, like hunting, and 
suits his semi-civilised condition. On the 
climbing scale of progress he is just up to 
war, and has never appeared to such advan- 
tage as in the last twelvemonth. It does 
not suit us. We are advanced some ages 
on the war-state—to trade, art,and general 
cultivation. His labourer works for him at 
home, so that he loses no labour by the 
war. All our soldiers are labourers, so 
that the South, with its inferior numbers, 
is almost on a footing in effective war-popu- 
lation with the North. Again, so long as 
we fight without any affirmative step taken 
by the Government, any word intimating 
forfeiture in the rebel States of their old 
privileges under the law, they and we fight 
on the same side—for slavery. Again, if 
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we conquer the enemy, what then? We 
shall still have to keep him under, and it 
will cost as much to keep him down, as it 
did to get himdown. Then comes the sum- 
mer, and the fever will drive our soldiers 
home. Next winter we must begin at the 
beginning and conquer him over again 
What use, then, to take a fort, or privateer, 
or get possession of an inlet, or to capture 
a regiment of rebels? But one weapon we 
hold which is sure: Congress can, by edict, 
as a part of the military defence whieh it is 
the duty of Congress to provide, abolish 
slavery and pay for such slaves as we 
ought to pay for. Then the slaves near our 
armies will come to us; those in the in- 
terior will know in a week what their rights 
are, and will, where opportunity offers, pre- 
pare to take them. Instantly the armies 
that confront you must run home to protect 
their estates, and must stay there, and your 
enemies will disappear. . This is 
borrowing, as I said, the omnipotence of a 
principle. What is so foolish as the terror 
lest the blacks should be made furious by 
freedom and wages? It is denying these 
that is the outrage, and makes the danger 
from the blacks. I hope it is not a fatal 
objection to this policy that it is simple and 
beneficent thoroughly, which is the attri- 
bute of a moralaction. . . It isthe maxim of 
natural philosophers that the natural forces 
wear out in time all obstacles, and take 
place; and’tis the maxim of history that 
victory always fulls at last where it ought 
to fall; or, there is a perpetual march or 
progress to ideas. But, in either case, no 
link of the chain can drop out. Nature 
works through her appointed elements, and 
ideas must work through the brains and 
the arms of good and brave men, or they 
are no better than dreams. 


There is no doubt that the Presi- 
dent and the statesmen who sur- 
rounded him on that occasion were 
deeply impressed by this lecture, 
and Mr. Emerson was taken by Mr. 
Seward to see the President, with 
whom the matter was, I have heard, 
more fully discussed. Mr. Lincoln, 
however, still doubted whether 
he could rely upon the politicians 
and people of the North to stand by 
a measure which would so seriously 
affect the commercial conditions of 
the entire country, as the immediate 
abolition of slavery, in which Nor- 
thern firms were almost equally in- 
terested partners with Southern 
plantations. Emerson maintained 
that a right idea did not disclose its 
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whole commanding force until 
tried. Soon after the President 
began to move cautiously in the di- 
rection indicated, and proposed that 
Congress should offer to co-operate 
with any State that should enter 
upon the work of emancipation, and 


pay such State a large sum of 


money, and his proposition was at 
once adopted by Congress. The 
States, however, generally ridiculed 
the offer. A paragraph which Emer- 
son wrote concerning this proposi- 
tion shows how fine an impression 
President Lincoln had made upon 
him during theirinterview. ‘ More 
and better,’ he wrote, ‘ than the 
President has spoken shall the effect 
of this message be; but, we are 
sure, not more or better than he 
hoped in his heart when, thoughtful 
of all the complexities of his posi- 
tion, he penned these cautious 
words.’ The effect of that first 
plainly anti-slavery message that an 
American Congress had ever re- 
ceived, was indeed great. It proved 
to be a plain unanswerable admoni- 
tion to the people, from one in whom 
they had confidence, that slavery 
stood inthe path of the national union 
and had to be dealt with, and it 
made them ready for the next step. 
That step soon followed. The Pre- 
sident admonished the insurgent 
States that on the following New 
Year’s Day, to wit, that of 1863, he 
would proclaim slavery for ever 
abolished in every State that should 
be found imarms against the General 
Government. 

It was known that the President 
had a way of sticking to his word, 
and this proclamation of September 
22, 1862, was asignal for a general 
exasperation of all the pro-slavery 
elements of the country, and a gene- 
ral joy amongst those who felt that 
the afflictions through which the 

nation was passing, could be com- 
pensated only by the liberation of the 
nation from the great wrong which 
they knew would continue to harry 
the country whilstit lasted. Emerson 
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was called to address the people of 
Boston on this occasion, and none 
who had the happiness to hear hira 
then—as the writer of this did— 
can ever forget the enthusiasm with 
which he celebrated the act, and 
how the multitude vibrated under 
his electric words: 


We have recovered ourselves from our 
false position, and planted ourselves on a 
law of nature. 

‘Tf that fail, 

The pillared firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base bpilt on stubble.’ 

The Government has assured itself of the 
best constituency in the world ; every spark 
of intellect, every virtuous feeling, every 
religious heart, every man of honour, every 
poet, every philosopher, the generosity of 
the cities, the health of the country, the 
strong arms of the mechanics, the endu- 
rance of the farmers, the passionate con- 
science of women, the sympathy of distant 
nations—all rally to its support. ; 
With this blot removed from its national 
honour, this heavy load lifted off the na- 
tional heart, we shall not fear henceforward 
to show our faces among mankind. : 
It was well to delay the steamers at the 
wharves until this edict could be put on 
board. It will be an insurance to the ship- 
as it goes plunging through the sea with 
glad tidings to all people. Happy are the 
young who find the pestilence cleansed out 
of the earth, leaving open to them an honest 
career. Happy the old, who see nature 
purified before they depart. Do not let the 
dying die; hold them back to this world 
until you have charged their ear and heart 
with this message to other spiritual socie- 
ties, announcing the melioration of our 
planet. 

‘ Incertainties now crown themselves: as- 

sured, 
And Peace proclaims olives of endlessage.’ 


(Those who in England shall read 


these radiant expressions—which 
did most truly utter the hope and 
joy. of all honourable and earnest 
Americans—may, perhaps, judge 
how cold and cruel seemed the sneers 
which the ships that bore the glad 
tidings over the ocean brought back 
in response from so many of that 
‘ constituency,’ which Emerson had 
declared was thenceforth assured to 
America. ) 

When the proclamation of eman- 
cipation came on the 1st of January 
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1863, the popular joy rose to its 
height. Men laughed and wept 
along the streets. ‘When the Lord 
turned again the captivity of Zion, 
we were like them that dream. Then 
was our mouth filled with laughter 
and our tongue with singing.’ Bells 
were rung, cannon fired, the negroes 
passed the night in their chapels 
and greeted the day on their knees, 
and vast public meetings were held 
in the various cities to welcome and 
celebrate the event. At that held 
in the chief hall of Boston Emerson 
read a poem, which he called the 
‘Boston Hymn,’ of which I give a 
few verses : 


The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the sea-side, 
And filled their hearts with flame. 
God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoe and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 

My angel, his name is Freedom, 
Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 

Lo! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the west, 

As the sculptor uncovers his statue 
When he has wrought his best. 


Pay ransom to the owner 
And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 
O North! give him beauty for rags, 
And honour, O South! for his shame; 
Nevada, coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom's image and name, 
Up! and the dusky race | 
That sat in darkness long, 
Be swift their feet as antelopes 
And as Behemoth strong. 
Come East, and West, and North, 
By races as. snow-flakes, 
And carry. my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes. 
My will fulfilled shall be, 
For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark, 
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Emerson’s esteem for the Pre. 
sident grew to be homage, and 
when Mr. Lincoln was assassinated 
he gave an address concerning him 
which more than any other touched 
the heart of the country. No other 
American has won so fair a wreath 
as that which Emerson laid on 
the grave of Lincoln. 

Turning now from Emerson’s po- 
litical lectures, which it is to be 
hoped he may be induced to give to 
the public in a volume, we find a few 
papers contained in the pages of one 
or two different American maga- 
zines which are of great value. One 
of the most important of these is 
on ‘ Domestic Life.’ It opens with 
exquisite pictures of the child, and 
the boy, and the enchantments 
which a few cheap things weave 
about them. The man he finds 
imprisoned in lucrative labours. 
For the demand is, give us wealtl 
and the home shall exist. But wealth 
is a shift. The wise man angles 
with himself only, and with no 
meaner bait. We owe to man 


man, and to give money is only a 


come-off. Here is a fine passage, 
which must be quoted as it stands: 


Let us understand that a house should 
bear witness in all its economy that human 
culture is the end to which it is built and 
garnished, It stands there under the su 
and moon to ends analogous and not less 
noble than theirs. It is not for festivity, 
it is not for sleep: but the pine and the oak 
shall gladly descend from the mountains to 
uphold the roof of men as faithful and 
necessary as themselves ; toe be the shelter 
always open to the Good and the True, ahall 
which shines with sincerity, brows evertran- 
quil, and a demeanour impossible to discon- 
cert ; whose inmates know what they want; 
who do not ask your house how theirs 
should be kept. They have arms, they 
cannot pause for trifles. The diet of the 
house does not create its order, but know- 
ledge, character, action, absorb so much 
life and yield so much entertainment, that 
the refectory has ceased to be so curiously 
studied. With achange of aim has followed 
a change of the whole scale by which men 
and things were wont to be measured. 
Wealth and poverty are seen for what they 
are. It begins to be seen that the poor are 
only they who feel poor, and poverty con- 
sists in feeling poor. 
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Here also is a fine passage that 
cannot be condensed : 


Every individual nature has its own 
beauty. One is struck in every company, 
at every fireside, with the riches of nature 
when he hears so many new tones, all 
musical ; sees in each person original man- 
ners, which have a proper and peculiar 
charm, and reads new expressions of face. 
He perceives that nature has Jaid for each 
the foundations of a new building, if the 
soul will build thereon. There is no face, 
no form, which one cannot in fancy associate 
with great power of intellect, or with gene- 
rosity of soul. In our experience, to be 
sure, beauty is not as it ought to be, the 
dower of man and woman as invariably as 
sensation. Beauty is, even in the beautiful, 
occasional ; or, as one has said, culminating 
and perfect only a single moment, before 
which it is unripe, and after which it is on 
the wane. But beauty is never quite absent 
from our eyes. Every face, every figure, 
suggests its own right and sound estate, 
Our friends are not their own highest form. 
But let the hearts they have agitated wit- 
ness what power has lurked in the traits of 
these structures of clay that pass and re- 
pass us. The secret power of form over 
the imagination and affections transcends 
all our philosophy. The first glance we 
meet may satisfy us that matter is the 
vehicle of higher powers than its own, and 
that no laws of line or surface can ever ac- 
count for the inexhaustible expressiveness 
of form. We see heads that turn on the 
pivot of the spine, no more; and we see 
heads that seem to turn on a pivot as deep 
as the axle of the world, so slow, and lazily, 
and great, they move. We see on the lip 
of our companion the presence or absence 
of the great masters of thought and poetry 
to his mind. We read in his brow, on 
meeting him after many years, that he is 
where we left him, or that he has made 
great strides, 


In the year 1861 the Hon, Josiah 
Quincy, the venerable ex-President 
of Harvard University, appeared for 
the last time at a college anniver- 
sary at Cambridge, and made an 
address, a kind of apology for old 
age, which led Emerson to write an 
essay. In it he enumerates four 
benefitsof old age. The first is that 
at every stage we lose a foe. 


The passions have answered their pur- 
pose: that slight, but dread overweight, 
with which, in each instance, Nature secures 
the execution of her aim, drops off. To 
keep man in the planet, she impresses the 
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terror of death. To perfect the commis- 
sariat, she implants in each a little rapacity 
to get the supply, and a little over-supply 
of his wants. To insure the existence of 
the race, she reinforces the sexual instinct 
at the risk of disorder, grief, and pain. To 
secure strength, she plants cruel hunger 
and thirst, which so easily overdo their 
office and invite disease. But these tempo- 
rary stays and shifts for the protection of 
the young animal are shed as fast as they 
can be replaced by nobler resources. We 
live in youth amidst this rabble of passions, 
quite too tender, quite too hungry and irri- 
table. Later the interiors of mind and heart 
open and supply grander motives. We 
learn the fatal compensations that wait on 
every act. Then—one mischiefat a time— 
this riotous time-destroying crew disappear. 


A second advantage is that age 
has amassed a certain fund of merit, 
so that a success more or less signi- 
fies nothing. : 


When I chanced to meet the poet Words- 
worth, then sixty-three years old, he told 
me ‘that he had just had a fall and lost a 
tooth, and, when his companions were much 
concerned for the mischance, he had replied 
that he was glad it had not happened forty 
years before.’ Well, nature takes care that 
we shall not lose our organs forty years too 
soon. A lawyer argued a cause yesterday 
in the Supreme Court, and I was struck 
with a certain air of levity and defiance 
which vastly became him. Thirty years 
ago it was a serious concern to him whether 
his pleading was good or effective. 


A third felicity of old age is that 
it has found expression, whilst youth 
is yet tormented by a feeling of un- 
tried powers and unrealised pic- 


tures of a career. Every faculty 
new to each man goads him and 
drives him out into doleful deserts 
until it finds proper vents. One by 
one he learns to coin his wishes 
into facts, and at the end of fifty 
years his soul is appeased by seeing 
some sort of correspondence be- 
tween his wish and his possession. 
This makes the value of age, the 
satisfaction it slowly offers to every 
craving. He is serene who does 
not feel himself pinched and 
wronged, but whose condition, in 
particular and in general, allows 
the utterance of his mind. 

A fourth benefit is, that age sets 
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its house in order and finishes its 
works—a supreme pleasure. The 
young man’s year is a heap of be- 
ginnings, and no completed work 
to show for them at the end of a 
twelvemonth. The time is not lost 
however; they shall all be wanted 
at last. ‘Bentley thought himself 
likely to live till fourscore,—long 
enough to read everything that 
was worth reading,— ‘Et tunc 
magna mei sub terris ibit imago.”’ 
Much wider is spread the plea- 
sure which the old men take in 
completing their secular affairs, 
the inventor -his inventions, the 
agriculturist his experiments, and 
al! old men in finishing their houses, 
rounding their estates, clearing 
their titles, reducing tangled in- 
terests to order, reconciling enmi- 
ties, and leaving all in the best 
posture for the future. It must be 
believed that there is a proportion 
between the designs of a man and 
the length of his life; there is a 
calendar of his years, so of his 
performances.’ 

And in this idea Emerson finds a 
suggestion of the immortality of the 
soul,—a theme of which he is par- 
ticularly fond, although his belief 
to some seems far from clear. 
He has indeed a fine sermon on im- 
mortality which he sometimes gives 
in places where his engagements 
cause him to remain on Sunday. 
It opens with a description of the 
various kinds of sepulture practised 
among different ages and races, 
and the ideas of the soul and its 
future represented by them. He 
finds intimations of immortality in 
the universal desire of mankind for 
it, but thinks that the doctrine must 
rest chiefly upon the feeling in the 
individual of designs for which this 
life is inadequate. He also sees 
that the training of minds so care- 
fully for annihilation is inconsistent 
with the economy of nature in other 
things ; it would be like first drill- 
ing a regiment for years and then 
shooting them down. 
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Of several other lectures and 
papers of recent date, 1 must con- 
tent myself with noticing a brief 
one on ‘ Kase in Work,’ in which 
much thought is condensed. For 
this he finds a text in Dryden’s re. 
mark concerning Shakespeare, that 
‘all the images of nature were still 
present to him, and he drew from 
them, not laboriously but luckily.’ 
We call thoughts and expressions 
of peculiar force and beauty, ‘happy’ 
and ‘ felicitous,’ as if they were pro- 
ducts of the writer’s fortune rather 
than his toil. But as worm-eaten 
apples, no less than ripe, fall of 
themselves, so in ease of execution 
the falsest work may agree with 
the best. 

But it is of prime importance to ob- 
serve that the afore-mentioned mature fruit, 
which so falls at the tenderest touch into 
the hand, is no sudden, no idle product. It 
comes, on the contrary, of a depth of opera- 
tion more profound, and testifies to a genius 
and sincerity in Nature more subtle and 
religious, than we can understand. This 
apple that in fancy we now pluck, and 
hardly need to pluck, from the burdened 
bough,—think what a pedigree it has, what 
zons of world-making and world-maturing 
must elapse, all the genius of God divinely 
assiduous, ere this could hang in ruddy and 
golden ripeness here! Think too what a 
concurrence and consent of elements, of sun 
and soil, of ocean-vapours and laden winds, 
of misty heats in the torrid zone and conden- 
sing blasts from the North, were required 
before a single apple could grow, before a 
single blossom could put forth its promise, 
tender and beautiful amidst the gladness 
of spring!—and, besides these consenting 
ministries of Nature, how the special genius 
of the tree must have wrought, making 
sacrifice of woody growth, and, by mar- 
vellous and ineffable alchemies, co-working 
with the earth beneath and the heaven above! 
Ah, not from any indifference, not from any 
haste or indolence in Nature, comes the 
fruits of her seasons and her centuries! 

We should be unwise, he con- 
tinues, to forget the antiquity of a 
pure original thought; it has a 
genesis equally ancient, earnest, and 
vital with any product of Nature, 
and relationships no less cosmical, 
implying the like industries, veri- 
table and precious beyond all scope 
of affirmation. 
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With the birth of the man himself was 
it first born, and to the time of its perfect 
growth and birth into speech the burden of 
it was borne by every ruddy drop of his 
heart’s blood, by every vigour of his body, 
—nerve and artery, eye and ear, and all the 
admirable servitors of the soul, steadily 
bringing to that invisible matrix where it 
houses their costly nutriments, their sacred 
offices; while every part and act of ex- 
perience, every gush of jubilance, every 
stifle of woe, all sweet pangs of love and 
pity, all high breathings of faith and 
resolve, contribute to the form and bloom 
it finally wears. Yet the more profound 
and necessary product of one’s spirit is 
the more likely at last to fall softly from 
him,—so softly, perhaps, that he himself 
shall be half-unaware when the separation 
occurs. 


Our author quotes again from 
Dryden, who, not having the fear 
of Locke before his eyes, says, 
‘Shakespeare was naturally learned,’ 
and affirms that if a soul has not 
been to school before entering the 
body, it is late for it te qualify as 
a teacher of mankind. Then fol- 
lows this fine thought, which must 
be expressed in his own words : 


Perhaps it is common for one’s happiest 
thoughts, in the moment of their apparition 
in words, to affect him with a gentle sur- 
prise and sense of newness ; but soon after- 
wards they may come to touch him, on the 
contrary, with a vague sense of reminiscence, 
es if his mother had sung them by his 
cradle, or somewhere under the rosy east of 
life, he had heard them from others. A 
statement of our own which seems to us 
very new and striking, is probably partial— 
is In some degree foreign to our hearts; 
that which one, being the soul he is, could 
not do otherwise than say, is probably what 
he was created for the purpose of saying, 
and will be found the most significant and 
living word. . May not the above 
considerations go far to explain that indif- 
ference, otherwise so astonishing, with which 
Shakespeare cast his work from him? It 
was his heart that wrote; but does the 
heart look with wonder and admiration on 
the crimson of its own currents ? 


Within the last two or three 
years Emerson has seemed to turn 
his attention mainly to poetry. We 
are now looking for every month to 
bring us his next book, which it is 
understood is to be a volume of 
Poems, of which the chief piece is a 
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‘Spring Song,’—a song of many 
variations, now evolved from the 
first breath of the willow on his 
farm, and now from the strain of an 
AXolian harp. There will, I doubt 
not, be included in it some lyrics, 
given from time to time to the At- 
lantic Monthly, which are in form 
improvements on the verses of his 
early volume of Poems. One of 
the best of these is ‘ The Titmouse.’ 
The overbold poet, far away from 
home, his bones turning to marble 
under the arctic cold, the frost-king 
tying his feet, finds life hemmed 
in with narrowing fence : 


Well, in this broad bed lie and sleep, 

The punctual stars will vigil keep, 
Embalmed by purifying cold. 

The wings shall sing their dead-march old, 
The snow is no ignoble shroud, 

The moon thy mourner, and the cloud. 


Softly,—but this way fate was pointing, 
*Twas coming fast to this anointing, 
When piped a tiny voice hard by, 

Gay and polite, a cheerful cry: 

‘ Chic-chic-a-dee-dee!’ saucy note, 

Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said, ‘Good day, good sir! 

Fine afternoon, old passenger ! 

Happy to meet you in these places, 
Where January brings few men’s faces.’ 


This poet, though he live apart, 

Moved by a hospitable heart, 

Sped, when I passed his sylvan fort, 

To do the honours of his court, 

As fits a feathered lord of the land ; 

Flew near, with soft wing grazed my hand ; 
Hopped on the bough, then, darting low, 
Prints his small impress in the snow ; 
Shows feats of his gymnastic play, 

Head downward, clinging to the spray. 
Here was this atom, in full breath, 
Hurling defiance at vast death. 

This serap of valour, just for play, 

Fronts the north-wind, in waistcoat grey, 
As if to shame my weak behaviour. 

I greeted loud my little saviour : 

‘Thou pet! what dost here? and what for? 
In these woods, thy small Labrador, 

At this pinch, wee San Salvador! 

What fire burns in that little chest, 

So frolic, stout, and self-possest ? 

Didst steal the glow that lights the West? 
Henceforth I wear no stripe but thine: 
Ashes and black all hues outshine. 

Why are not diamonds black and grey, 
To ape thy dare-devil array? 

And I affirm the spacious North 

Exists to draw thy virtue forth. 
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I think no virtue goes with size: 
The reason of all cowardice 

Is, that men are overgrown, 

And, to be valiant, must come down 
To the titmouse dimension.’ 


I close these extracts with some 
‘Quatrains,’ printed in a monthly 
magazine at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1860; 

Cras, heri, hodie. 
Shines the last age, the next with hope is seen, 
To-day slinks poorly off unmarked between ; 
Future or Past no richer secret folds, 
O friendless Present! than thy bosom holds. 


Climacteric. 
I am not wiser for my age, 
Nor skilful by my grief; 
Life loiters at the book’s first page— 
Ah! could we turn the leaf! 
Botanist. 
Go then to thy learned task ; 
I stay with the flowers of Spring ; 
Do thou of the ages ask 
What me the hours will bring. 


Forester. 
He took the colour of his vest 
From rabbit’s coat or grouse’s breast, 
For, as the wood kinds lurk and hide, 
So walks the woodman unespied. 


Gardener. 
True Brahmin, in the morning meadows wet, 
Expound the Vedas of the violet, 

Or, hid invines, peeping through many a loop 
See the plum redden and the beurré stoop. 
Northman. 

The gale that wrecked you on the sand, 
It helped my rowers to row; 
The storm is my best galley hand, 
And drives me where I go. 
From Alcuin. 
The sea is the road of the bold, 
Frontier of the wheat-sown plains, 
The pit wherein the streams are rolled, 
And fountain of the rains. 
‘ Nature. 
Boon Nature yields each day a brag which 
we now first behold, 
And trains uson to see the new, as if it 
were the old ; 
But blest is he who, playing deep, yet 
happy asks not why, 
Too busy with the crowded hour to fear to 
live or die. 
Natura in minimis. 
As sings the pine tree in the wind, 
So sings in the wind a sprig of the pine ; 
Her life and soul has laughing France 
Shed in each drop of wine. 
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Orator. 
He who has no hands 
Perforce must use his tongue: 
Foxes are so cunning 
Because they are not strong. 
Artist. 
Quit the hut, frequent the palace— 
Reck not what the people say ; 
For still where’er the trees grow biggest 
Huntsmen find the easiest way. 
Poet. 


To clothe the fiery thought 
In simple word succeeds ; 
For still the craft of genius is 
To mask a king in weeds. 


At Paris, on the opening of the 
International Exposition, I found 
many Americans ashamed of the 
poor display made by their country, 
The department seemed a wilder- 
ness, broken only by a few tubes 
of petroleum, and some small un- 
opened boxes that promised little. 
But I could not share their chagrin, 
Indeed, I was rather glad to have 
my countrymen taught, even at the 
cost of some humiliation to national 
conceit, that protectionists cannot 
change the order of the world, nor 
make America excel in works that 
can be done better and more cheaply 
elsewhere. Not for fine cloths and 
cutlery would I see the duplicates 
of Sheffield, of Manchester, and the 
Black Country, in America. Let 
the banner of stars float over empty 
spaces in the Exhibition, until it 
can wave over original products in- 
stead of needless fac-similes, which 
only divert hands that might be 
developing new resources. Let 
Europe make our knives and boots, 
and welcome. Yet America is not 
unrepresented at Paris. At the 
end of the section were Bierstadt’s 
picture of the Rocky Mountains, 
Church’s Niagara, and close to 
these a fine portrait of Emerson; 
and I felt that this group of physi- 
cal grandeurs, and the best head 
to match them, constituted the fair 
symbol and true exposition of that 
splendid possibility which America 
is, 
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T was now the middle of April. 
About three weeks after the con- 
versations detailed in the last chap- 
ter, Mr. Thompson paid a visit to 
the Temple one morning. The per- 
son he called upon received him 
with cordiality, but with some sur- 
prise. 

‘What an age it is since I have 
seen you, my dear fellow! Where 
have you been hiding? I went to 
look you up some months ago at 
the Atheneum; they said you were 
down in Berkshire, but I was there 
at Christmas, and heard you were 
always in London. I suppose there 


is a lady in the case, eh? A 
woman is always at the bottom of 
everything.’ 

‘In my case, Heaven forbid! A 


burnt child dreads the fire. I’ve 
suffered enough from a woman. 
Art is my only mistress now, 
Hervey. I’m working very hard, 
and have rooms in a quiet part of 
the town. Isee noone. Frankly, 
I shouldn’t come and see you now, 
but that I want you to do something 
for me.’ 

‘ After that candid avowal, state 
your wishes. My time is yours— 
make your mind easy. This is not 
a brief—it is a French melodrama, in 
seven acts, | am translating, for want 
of better to do ; so : 

‘That is just it. I know your 
craze for everything connected with 
a theatre, of old. I believe you know 
the birth, parentage, and private 
history of every actor and actress 
in London, don’t you ?’ 

‘Oh! you over-rate my acquire- 
ments. They are not so deep and 
varied as you think.’ 

‘Do you know anything of a Mrs. 
Elliston—a little singer at concerts 
and suburban theatres ?’ 

‘ Didn’t I say a woman was at the 
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bottom of it? Ha! ha! Mrs. Elli- 
ston? Let me see. A pretty little 
fair woman, isn’t she ? I have ne- 
ver seen her; but I hear fellows 
make parties to go off into the wilds 
and hear her, and come away very 
much smitten. No, I don’t know 
much about her—but I can find out. 
What is it you want to know ?’ 

‘Imprimis, if there is, or ever 
was, an Elliston: secondly, whether 
she was divorced from her husband : 
thirdly, what sort of character she 
bears.’ 

‘ Tharpe—you know Tharpe, the 
man with the cottage near West- 
bridge?—is the person to answer 
your second inquiry at once. His 
chambers are just over the way— 
Paper Buildings. Divorces are his 
special line of country. He can 
tell you the particulars of every case 
during the last fifty years, I believe. 
As to the rest, I can easily find 
out all you want at the Garrick, this 
evening.’ 

‘Thanks. As I am here, I'll step 
over, and see if Tharpe is in. I will 
call on you in a day or two again, 
and hear the result of your inqui- 
ries.’ 

‘Very good. Don’t come on Sa- 
turday. I shall be down at West- 
bridge. They are all very savage 
with you for never living at the old 
place, now that you are free. They’ve 
got all sorts of absurd shaves about 
you.’ 

‘I dare say : but you know, Her- 
vey, of old, that I never cared much 
what people thought or said about 
me. At present I feel I could not 
go back, and live at a place which 
has nothing but miserable associa- 
tions for me. Some day or other, 
perhaps.—However, there is no use 
in talking of that. Tell me, if I find 
old Tharpe, how about that poor 
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lad of his? He was a nice boy: I 
always pitied him most heartily. 
‘That queer fish, his father, used to 
bully him so, and I have a vague 
idea that I heard he had cast him 
off altogether ?’ ; 

‘No; he lives with him; but he 
treats him just better than a dog. 
Poor Algy never willset the Thames 
on fire, certainly; but he is not 
quite such a fool as his father 
thinks—and a better, kinder-hearted 
young fellow doesn’t breathe.’ 

Mr. Thompson seemed to rumi- 
nate. 

‘I must renew my acquaintance 
with him, some day. We must try 
and see what can be done for him. 
Good bye, Hervey—don’t come out. 
I can find my way.’ 

He descended the old worm-eaten 
stairs, and crossed to Paper Build- 
ings. 

Mr. Tharpe—of whom we shall 
have to speak more at length here- 
after, and will not now stop to de- 
scribe—was at home. 

He, too, elevated his eyebrows in 


surprise, when Mr. Thompson walked 
in. 
‘T was not aware you were in 


England. It is some years since 
we met, sir. You have become 
half a foreigner, I believe, since—’ 

‘I have traveiled a good deal, if 
that is what you mean, since I last 
saw you, upon a disagreeable matter 
of business. It is not upon business 
that I am now come—but to gain a 
piece of information, if you can sup- 
ply it.’ 

‘Be good enough, then, sir, to 
put your question in as direct and 
close a form as you can. My time 
is valuable: and though I esteem 
the honour of a visit from you—that 
is not upon business—very highly, 
still, as these are my working hours, 
I am compelled to beg you to be 
succinct.’ 

Mr. Thompson smiled, ever so 
faintly. 

‘What I want to know is this. 
Has there been any divorce case in 
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which the name of Elliston has 
figured during your recollection ? 
That, at least, I suppose to have 
been the husband’s name. The 
wife’s maiden name was Raikes, 
The name of Elliston which she now 
bears may be only an assumed one.’ 

‘Elliston? Let us see. I think 
about the year 1810—’ 

‘That won’t do. The woman 
isn’t four and twenty yet.’ 

The barrister referred to some 
registers, and a volume of memo. 
randa. 

‘Raikes—there was the great 
case of Sir Thomas—no, that won’t 
do. Maiden name, Ellis. Ellison? 
Can that be it?—circumstantial 
evidence—twelve children—curious 
point about  settlement—maiden 
name Smithers— no—Ellison—in 
Hm! Are you 
sure of the name? If so, there 
has been no such case this ten years 
back.’ 

‘T am sure of the name of Raikes 
—of nothing more.’ 

The barrister looked up with 
shrewd scrutiny into the other's ff 
face. 

‘If the thing is—is—worth it, we 
can perhaps 

‘You mean, if I want to marry 
the lady? I have no such inten- 
tion. Still I am willing to give 
something to learn what I require.’ 

‘We entertain pretty much the 
same ideas upon matrimony, I sus- 
pect,’ laughed Mr. Tharpe—and 
his laugh was not agreeable. ‘ You, 
from experience, sir, “extra lutum 
pedes habes”’—J, upon principle.’ 

‘Or the want of it,’ murmured 
his visitor. Then, aloud, ‘Do not 
misapprehend me, Mr. Tharpe. | 
have no intrigue with the lady in 
question. I have reasons for wish- 
ing to learn whether she is an 
honest woman, as I have reasons, 
also, for doubting the same.’ 

‘There are reasons for doubting 
every woman,’ sneered the barris- 
ter; ‘and for my part, I believe 
some of the most honest often figure 
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in crim. con. cases. They have 
sacrificed everything probably to 
one man. They have had what our 
neighbours call “le courage de 
leurs opinions ’’—whereas half the 
wives go on deceiving their hus- 
bands to the end of the chapter.’ 

Mr. Thompson did not vouch- 
safe to say whether he agreed, or 
disagreed, with Mr. Tharpe. There 
was & slight shade of hauteur in his 
manner, as he said that if Mr. 
Tharpe could help him in the in- 
quiry he was making, he should 
feel obliged; and then he asked 
after his son. 

‘My son? Oh! He eats about 
three pounds of meat a day, and 
drinks his bottle of wine. He is six 
feet high, and he has a famous 
digestion. He rides pretty fairly to 
hounds, and he speaks the truth. 
There—I don’t know that I can tell 
you anything more to his advan- 
tage than that. He does great 
credit to the University of Oxford, 
certainly—his acquirements are so 
vast and varied. You have no 
children, I think? ‘“ Vanitas vani- 
tatis.”” You are spared the humilia- 
tion to which we “ proud parents” 
are subject.’ 

‘You prize honesty and health— 
the two first blessings a man should 
desire for his son—more lightly 
than I do,’ said his visitor. ‘ But 
I will detain you no longer, Mr. 
Tharpe. If you hear, as Mr. Joseph 
Adye would say, of anything to 
my advantage, you will let me 
know. G ood morning.’ 

What was it caused Mr. Thomp- 
son to take the unusual step just 
recorded ? A dozen words—a mere 
broken sentence, overheard, under a 
lamp in the Strand. No more. 

It has been seen that Mr. Thomp- 
son,from the firstmomenthe saw Mrs. 
Elliston, conceived a dislike to that 
little lady. Time had done nothing 
to change, or even mitigate, this 
dislike. He was intolerant of her 
vanity, of her egotistical garrulity, 
of her theatrical poses. He was 
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even unjust—as we are prone to be 
in our aversions—for he did not 
believe in the sincerity of her decla- 
rations of affection for Olivia. He 
believed she was quite deceived by 
& woman, who under an innocent, 
child-like aspect, was anything but 
innocent or child-like at heart. 

But what had Mr. Thompson to 
do with all this? it will be asked. 
What business was it of his, if 
Mrs. Elliston had her little private 
failings, like other women? Why 
need he take the ungenerous trou- 
ble of dragging them into the light 
of day? In short, how could it 
concern him if, in the friendship 
between two young women, one 
of them proved unworthy of the 
confidence placed in her ? 

This is why. The avowal is pre- 
mature, inasmuch as he was igno- 
rant of the simple truth himself, 
as yet. With all his mistrust of 
women, and his horror of matri- 
mony, this recluse was falling in 
love. He struggled against it; he 
would not believe it; he laughed 
the idea to scorn whenever it crossed 
his mind. Was it possible, after all 
he had suffered at the hands of a 
woman, that he should again become 
subject to a passion which he be- 
lieved to have burnt out of him 
years ago? Had he not done with 
all that, and for ever, when he awoke 
from that early dream? Had it not 
become an habitual condition of 
mind with him to rail against mar- 
riage? Why, he would be a fool 
indeed, now, in his middle age, to 
begin building up castles anew. 
Could such a queen among women 
as this young creature ever care 
for a worn, battered man, who had 
had his romance and paid dearly 
for it, who felt himself embittered 
and misanthropic, for whom the 
lees of life alone remained? The 
thing was impossible. The more he 
saw of her the more impossible it 
seemed. Where was all the young 
blood of England that it was not 
at her feet? Where had she lived 

_— 
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all the twenty-two years of her life, 
that this rare treasure had not been 
found, to crown the home of some 
man worthy of her? Day by day, for 
many weeks now, had the painter 
watched her watched her every 
look, her slightest word, with the 
keen scrutiny of a man whose faith 
in women has once been rudely 
shaken. And he saw, with ever 
increasing admiration, how, in spite 
of the little flaws to which all that 

is human is subject, this nature was 
pure and sound right through. 

It was far too good and too 
precious a thing for such as he. 
Therefore he put away from him all 
idea of possession, all possibility of 
any immediate personal interest in 
this matter. It was as a friend, he 
said to himself—only in the light 
of a friend—that it was intolerable 
to him to see Olivia consorting 
with a creature so unworthy of her 
in all ways, as he believed Clara 
Elliston to be. The sight of this 
intimacy chafed him; he would give 
anything to be able to clear up his 
doubts concerning the lodger upon 
the third floor: and chance, at last, 
in the most unexpected manner, 
seemed likely to befriend him. 

He had had business which took 
him into the Strand that evening. 
As he neared Exeter Hall a great 
tide of people came pouring out, 
having ‘supped full of’ the ‘horrors’ 
they had been hearing about con- 
vents from some spirited opponent 
of the ‘Scarlet Lady of Babylon,’ 
as the orator styled the Roman 
Church. Among those most excited 
to a virulent condition of unchari- 
tableness was Mrs. Crosbie, who, 
with the aid of her umbrella, had 


got thus far, to indulge in one of 


the few mundane pleasures she tho- 
roughly enjoyed. She had cajoled 
Clara to accompany her, promising 
her a treat of eloquence such as 
she had rarely heard; and that little 
lady being addicted to crowds (a 
churchfull was better than none), 
and having nothing to do that 
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evening, had developed, for the 
nonce, a mild intolerance of all re. 
ligious orders. 

For two hours she had been listen. 
ing to the orator’s rabid denun. 
ciations against celibacy in general, 
and convents in particular; and, if 
the truth must be spoken, feeling 
extremely hot, and having no one 
at all amusing to look at, or be 
looked at by, in her vicinity, she 
was nodding with sleep, and um. 
commonly glad to get out. Some 
one in the crowd, however—in. 
pelled hither, like herself, by curio. 
sity—had recognised her; and this 
person, by dint of pushing ani 
manceuvring cleverly, managed to 
get close to “Mrs. Elliston as she was 
coming out, and to separate he 
somewhat from her elderly com. 
panion. She started when he spoke 
to her—fiushed, and then turned 
white as a sheet: it was clear that 
she did not recognise the speake 
with any pleasure. Still he talkei 
on: the crowd was a long while in 
getting itself out, and every moment 
she was separated further and fur 
ther from Mrs. Crosbie by thos 
whose elbows were more vigorot 
than that rheumatic lady’s. 

By one of those coincidences thai 
appear improbable, and are no, 
perhaps, in reality, so very uncon 
mon, just as the little widow ani 
her companion reached the street, 
the person of all others in Londa 
most curious and interested i 
watching her movements, chanced 
to be passing, and was himself ar 
rested by the crowd, pouring ott 
in one dense stream. 

Mr. Thompson caught sight o 
her pale excited face, upturned to 
wards the tall good-looking ma 
who bent over her. She was speak- 
ing with great volubility, but in s0 
low a voice that though Thompson 
found himself pressed ‘by the crowd 
close to her, he only heard the 
words, ‘Death-bed—never after 
your—spared me the painful—cruel 
—sacrificed all for you.’ There 
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was a smile of something like de- 
rision upon her companion’s face, 
and though what he said was in- 
audible, that it was in some sense 
an accusation might be inferred 
from Mrs. Elliston’s impetuous ex- 
clamation, ‘Jt is not true; it is not 
true!’ What followed, Thompson 
could not catch; he had pushed 
the wide-awake further over his 
brow, and his coat collar concealed 
the lower part of his face, but it 
would not have been difficult to 
recognise him, had the speaker only 
glanced round. She was too much 
absorbed in her vehement colloquy 
with the man beside her to notice 
any one; and her pretty blooming 
face was so transformed by pas- 
sionate agitation that she seemed 
no longer to be the same woman. 
She looked once or twice anxiously 
towards the door for Mrs. Crosbie ; 
and she kept her stand there on 
the pavement, the crowd drifting 
past her; Thompson, meantime, 


leaning with his back to the wall 
close by, where, if he could not hear 


what she said, he could at least 
watch her every movement. The 
gaunt scooped form of Mrs. Crosbie 
in her black flaccid robes at last 
appeared on the steps; in an in- 
stant, with a rapid word and ges- 
ture, Mrs. Elliston evidently bade 
her companion leave her, and turned 
her face from him towards her 
aunt. The man raised his eyebrows, 
smiled, hesitated for half a moment, 
and then moved on with the crowd. 
Thompson had never seen this per- 
son before; but his features were 
now firmly engraven on his mind. 
Wherever and whenever they might 
meet, he felt sure he should recog- 
nise him. 

This is what gave him food for 
thought and speculation all that 
night; this is what led him to pay 
Messrs. Hervey and Tharpe visits 
the next day. 

And with what result ? 

Two days later he received a note 
from Hervey to the following effect : 
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‘T have made inquiries in various 
quarters about Mrs. E. You know 
how ready men are to invent, or 
conclude things about a woman in 
that position; but I can hear of 
nothing the least definite against 
this one. Her husband (for there 
was a boni-fide husband, and no 
divorce) died two or three years 
ago, and her name has never been 
coupled before, or since, with any 
other man’s; though she seems to 
have a host of admirers, and not to 
discourage them altogether. She 
is, in fact, I presume, a little wo- 
man fond of admiration, like most 
of her class—but no worse than this. 
Several fellows have been after her, 
I hear, and she condescends occa- 
sionally to receive their presents ; 
but she is extremely wide awake, 
and never does anything to com- 
promise herself. Is this satisfac- 
tory? Tell me if there is anything 
more you want to find out.’ 

It was by no means satisfactory 
to Mr. Thompson; and there was a 
great deal more he would have 
learned if he could; but with this in- 
formation he was, perforce, obliged 
to be satisfied for the present. 


— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DEEPENING 
Mrs. Elliston’s engagement at 
the theatre being at an end, and 
her’ endeavours to obtain another 
not yet having proved successful, 
she had much more time on her 
hands, and a great portion of this 
she liberally ¢ gave to Olivia Marston. 
Not only were the Italian lessons 
more regular than heretofore ; she 
was constantly running down with 
some piece of work for advice; 
some exercise to be corrected ; some 
crap of poetry or historical ques- 
ry demanding an opinion or an- 
swer, for which Olivia’s small store 
of books was called into requisition. 
Nor was this all: for she was ever 
ready to be useful; pleased to help 
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Olivia in making clothes out of 
sundry odds and ends for the poor 
children I have already named ; 
happy to read to Mr. Marston, if 
at any moment his daughter was 
called away ; and exerting herself 
as much to be bright and pleasant 
to that blind old man and his 
daughter, as if the room had been 
filled with the jeunesse dorée of 
London. 

Her lessons to the alderman’s 
daughters had led to others ; and 
now most mornings she was away 
for an hour or two; but where, 
and to whom these lessons were 
given did not always very distinctly 
appear. There was a Mrs. Pierce 
whose name was always brought 
forward whenever Olivia inquired 
where her friend had been: but 
when questioned as to where this 
lady lived, Clara Elliston vaguely 
replied that it was in Pimlico; she 
could find her way to the house, 
but never remembered the name of 
the street. Somehow or other these 
lessons did not seem to replenish 
her purse very materially. Either 
she was a bad manager or her pu- 
pils were not punctual in their pay- 
ments; she never had any money. 
But then, it is true, she had con- 
stantly new and very smart clothes. 
One day it was a bonnet; anon, a 
velvet mantle. When Olivia re- 
proached her with her extravagance, 
Clara always assured her that these 
acquisitions were second-hand, that 
she had got them for a mere song 
of Mrs. Levi (who had them from 
a duchess’s lady’s-maid), and that 
she was in absolute and dire ne- 
cessity for those articles, without 
which she could not possibly pre- 
sent herself at Mrs. Bloom’s, and 
elsewhere. 

In Olivia’s visits to her poor 
meighbours, she was often accom- 
panied by Clara. The latter would 
busy herself with the younger chil- 
dren, or talk to the sick mother, or 
make a cup of the tea she brought 


with her (stolen from Aunt Cros- 
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bie’s canister), while Olivia gave 
her sewing or reading lesson. To 
see the way in which Clara threw 
herself, heart and soul, into this 
sort of work, to watch her bustling 
about the miserable room, to hear 
her merry laugh, to note the paius 
she was at to bring comfort and 
pleasure to these poor people, al- 
ways dispelled « any misgivings from 
Olivia’s mind as to her friend. How 
could anything be really amiss in 
one who had such kind instincts? 
such a desire to win the love or 
gratitude of every human being she 
met, down to a bed-ridden woman, 
and her ragged children ? 

One day, on their way home from 
one of these visits, the two ladies 
went into the Lowther Arcade to 
buy something Olivia wanted. 
While making her purchase at the 
stall, she observed that C lara, who 
had moved on a few yards, was ac- 
costed by a shabby middle-aged 
woman. ‘This person’s manner 
seemed to Olivia to be so strange 
that she watched her with some 
curiosity. Her face, which was 
not a bad one, kindled up, and wore 
a half-piteous, half-angry expres- 
sion ; she spoke with volubility, and 
used a good deal of action witha 
pair of very dirty ungloved hands. 
Mrs. Elliston’s back was towards 
Olivia when the woman addressed 
the former. She turned quickly 
round and caught Olivia’s eye ; her 
own looked startled, and she was 
very pale. She moved a pace or 
two further from Olivia: and the 
shabby woman, talking ail the time, 
fallowed her. In the bustle and 
din of the crowded arcade, it was 
impossible Olivia could have heard 
a word of their conversation; but 
no doubt Mrs. Elliston was wise. 
She presently drew from her pocket 
something which she put into the 
woman’s hand. It was received 
apparently under protest. Ther 
was now much gesticulation on 
both sides. The little pink bonnet 
was pressed closely, deprecatingly, 
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under the shabby black one, which 
shook energetically over a very dis- 
satisfied face. Then the pretty 
shoulders in the velvet mantle, 
which were still turned towards 
Olivia, performed that expressive 
pantomime which says, ‘ Que voulez 
veus? LIcandono more.’ Finally 
the tightly gloved little hand pressed 
the grimy, gloveless one several 
times with effusion, and then Clara 
Elliston drew down her spotted 
veil and turned away 

The shabby woman looked after 
her, and sighed, and muttered 
something ; and then she scanned 
Olivia with curiosity, as Mrs. Elli- 
ston joined her. And then, when 
they were out of sight, she counted 
the money—for it was money—in 
her hand. 

‘Whois that woman ?’ said Olivia, 
abruptly. 

‘Her name is——Boyce.’ 

‘Has she anything to do with the 
theatre ?’ 


‘No—yes ;—the fact is, dear, I 


owe her a little money. 
her now what I could. 
more.’ 

‘Ah, Clara! and how about that 
new gown? Is it honest to go on 
thus, when you already owe money? 
I suspected this, you know, before.’ 

‘I must have clothes to my back, 
dear; and the gown was dirt 
cheap.’ 

‘Nonsense! You provoke me. 
And that lace shawl, pray ? Do 
you call that a necessity? The 
money it cost would probably have 
paid this poor woman what you owe 
her.’ 

‘Shall I confess something to 
you, Olivia? ‘That lace shawl—l 
didn’t like to tell you at the time— 
was an anonymous cadeau. [ 
kaven’t an idea who sent it; but it 
came with the sweetest lines ad- 
dressed to “Our St. Vincent Night- 
ingale,”’ 

‘Clara, are 
strict truth ?’ 

Olivia fixed her clear, 


, 
I’ve given 


I can’t do 


you telling me the 


unflinching 
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eyes upon the little creature beside 
her. 

‘Yes, dear, indeed I am—I don’t 
know ; of course I may guess a dozen 
people ; but I don’t ‘now the least 
who sent it.’ 

‘And you take very good care not 
to find out.’ 

‘Why, what would you have me 
do ?’ 

‘Tax the person you suspect. If 


you find you are mistaken, sell the 


shawl, and pay that woman what 
you owe her. Your anonymous 
friend is no true friend if he is not 
glad to help you to do what is 
honest.’ 

‘But,’ said Clara, astutely, ‘if L 
sell the shawl, you see, I put it out 
of my power to retwrn it, in case I 
discover the donor.’ 

Olivia walked on in silence. Her 
intelligence was too good to be 
blinded by this sophistry; or, in- 
deed, not to see clearly that her 
companion had no wish or inten- 
tion to return the gift, from what- 
ever quarter it might have come. 
It was little things of this kind— 
this, and the bluntness of sense to 
the degradation of being indebted 
to a poor woman such as Mrs. 
Boyce, that made Olivia occa- 
sionally shrink from Clara Elliston, 
and feel uncomfortable in her so- 
ciety. It was impossible that 
Olivia and a woman who showed so 
little delicacy of feeling could have 
much incommon. But then, after 
a while, came the reaction: some 
act of kindness to the old man, her 
child-like laugh and prattle, (who 
could listen to it, and not ‘make al- 
lowances’ for the pretty, foolish 
young creature ?) her very helpless- 
ness, ‘and the dangerous position in 
which Olivia saw that she was 
placed, were all so many argu- 
ments that pleaded for her. As re- 
garded Clara, Olivia might be said 
to pass her life now in alternations 
of anger and commiseration, of 
hardening and softening, of tender- 
ness and ‘contempt, But her loyalty 
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forbade her ever letting a word or 
hint of this escape her in her inter- 
course with Mr. Thompson. Know- 
ing how much he disliked Clara, 
Olivia carefully abstained from all 
mention of her, when absent : when 
present, her object was to make 
Clara appear to him in the best 
light. Who does not know what 
thankless task this is, between two 
friends with a mutual aversion? 
How every word that is dropped by 
the one, seems calculated to inflame 
the antipathy of the other! And 
how both show to the worst pos- 
sible advantage ! 

Shortly after this, Mrs. Elliston 
got an engagement at the new Pim- 
lico Theatre, three nights a week. 
She was paid every Saturday mor- 
ning; and yet it seemed to Olivia 
that she never had sixpence in her 
pocket if she wanted it. You may 
be sure that Olivia did not rest con- 
tented with this: she questioned 


and cross-questioned her friend, ur- 
ging her to pay any bills she owed, 
sing ) 


now she had the money, and before 
it all oozed away. This Clara,/with 
her habitual promptitude, promised 
to do. 

Little by little, Thompson had 
learnt all that there was to be told 
of the Marstons’ history. Olivia 
often spoke enthusiastically of her 
brother, and said that their hopes 
now centred in him. She talked 
openly of their past life; of their 
long residence abroad, and then of 
the Cedars, which had been such a 
happy home to her. She told him 
of the comparative seclusion in 
which she had lived, and then of 
the Pomfrets. He listened with 
great interest. 

‘And you liked that sort of life, 
did you? Were not your neigh- 
bours, prying into all your con- 
cerns, a great bore to you, at first, 
after the freedom of the Continent ? 
There, or in a great city like this, 
no one knows or cares what one 
does.’ 

‘IT should not have liked to re- 
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main at Fordingham when we 
became poor,’ said Olivia, simply. 
‘I hope it isn’t false pride. But 
when one is poor, it is so much 
more difficult to refuse kindness or 
civility from people one doesn’t 
like.’ 

She had no fear of his misunder- 
standing her; although he had 
brought a case of rare old wine to 
her father the day before, saying 
that it had been sent him by a 
friend, and that he never touched 
wine himself. 

‘1 wonder 
don,’ 


at your living in Lon- 
she went on, presently ; ‘ you, 
who are such a worshippe r of. Na- 
ture, and a painter, too! What at- 
traction can you find in murky 
London ?’ 

He might have replied, and truly, 
that he had found an attraction 
there, which was growing daily 
stronger and stronger for him. But 
he said, instead : 

‘I will not give you a reason 
which is quite good enough for the 
world in general—that I can’t pur- 
sue my art as easily, can’t have mo- 
dels, and so on. The real reason is, 
that my own home, my own coun- 
try, is embittered to me by wretched 
associations. I cannot shake them 
off. When I return to the rooms 
where I passed so many miserable 
days, and weeks, and months, ata 
time, I suffer so acutely—I suffer 
there from a sense of degradation so 
much more than I can possibly do 
elsewhere, that I cannot face it. It 
is weak: no one knows that better 
than I do. In time, perhaps, I shall 
be stronger. The wound is still 
fresh. By and by, when it is 
healed, I shall go back, I suppose, 
like the wild beasts, to end my 
days in the solitary den.’ 

He had never said so much about 
himself before; and there was 4 
sadness in the tone, no less than in 
the words themselves, which brought 
the tears into Olivia’s eyes. 

‘You have never done anything, 
Tam certain, for which you ought 
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justly to feel shame,’ she said, im- 
pulsively—‘and oh! Mr. Thomp- 
son, if it is for the sins of others— 
others, who are gone, that you feel 
so acutely, leave them to God’s 
mercy ; don’t trouble about man’s 
judgment. Is it worth so much? 
I don’t think so.’ 

‘It is not man’s judgment,’ he 
replied. ‘I am very indifferent to 
the country gossips pulling about 
the various skeletons in my cup- 
board. It is the shameful thing, 
and notthe shame of its being talked 
about, that poisons a man’s life— 
a man, whose pride is not pinch- 
beck. I should not mind telling 
you that miserable story, Miss Mar- 
ston, but it would not be a pleasant 
one for you to hear—or a good one 
for me to tell, now that the wretched 
woman is gone. It would shock 
you to hear a bereaved husband 
speak as I must do, of the curse of 
my existence. Yet she was the 
most beautiful woman I have ever 
seen—far more so than your little 
actress, though in the same style, 
and looking quite as innocent and 
child-like.—Do you wonder that I 
hate fair women ?’ 

One evening, at dusk, some days 
after this, Olivia was at her piano, 
playing, by heart, a bit of Mozart, 
which had been a favourite of her 
mother’s. The music”¢arried her 
far away, upon a train of sad 
thought: she did not hear a low 
knock at the door, nor see, in the 
gathering darkness, that some one 
entered the room. The fire-light 
fell on the silver hair, and pale 
shrunken features of the old man 
who slept in his arm-chair ; it just 
trembled fitfully, no more, upon the 
profile of the girl at the piano. The 
painter stole up, and leaning both 
elbows on it, he stood there, with 
his head bent over towards the 
player, who, unconscious of his pre- 
sence, kept ‘dreamily repeating that 
old air. 

Presently, the music, of a sudden, 
stopped: one hand hung listlessly 
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on the keys; she bowed her head 
forward upon the music-desk, and a 
low sob broke from her. 

She rarely gave way thus. Only 
sometimes, when alone, did a sudden 
terror master her, as she thought of 
her lonely future, if the one human 
being, who was dependent on her 
for love and care, were taken. When 
her narrow round of duty here had 
closed, what lay before her ? Rupert 
had his own career. He would 
marry, and not want her. The Fu- 
ture—ah, the Future! A hand was 
laid gently upon the hand which 
had fallen on the keys: its touch 
thrilled her. A shiver—but not of 
fear (for she felt at once whose hand 
it was), ran through her. She 
raised her head—so quickly that 
the painter’s beard, as he leant 
across the piano, brushed her fore- 
head, before he had time to draw 
back. 

‘Forgive me, if I startled you,’ 
he said “gently. ‘Are you in sor- 
row ?—What is the matter ?—I can- 
not bear to see you in distress. 
Will you treat me as a friend P— 
something more than a recent ac- 
quaintance, and let me know your 
trouble ?’ 

‘It is only a woman’s weakness,’ 
she said, hurriedly, as she brushed 
the tears away. ‘I think I have 
been upset by a letter from my bro- 
ther, to-day, in which he tells me 
there is no chance of his coming 
home yet awhile.’ 

‘Do you think you know enough 
of me, now, to trust me, Miss Mar- 
ston? Will you let me be to you 
in the light of a brother, during his 
absence ? Never be afraid of trou- 
bling me—ask me to do anything 
for you, and let me help you, as best 
I can, whenever you are in any 
doubt or difficulty. Your father, I 
think, likes me; and I take a great 
pleasure in being with him—indeed, 
you can see that it is one of the 
very few interests 1 have in my 
solitary life.’ 

How inadequately he expressed 
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himself! How cold the words fell 
upon his ownear! He, whose heart 
was speaking such impassioned lan- 
guage all the time, dared only utter 
this. 

‘You are very good to us; and I 
do trust you implicitly,’ she fal- 
tered. ‘I don’t know what dear 
father would do without you now, 
Mr. Thompson, to cheer him occa- 
sionally. His few other friends are 
all away. Iam afraid. Do you see 
much change in him? Does he 
seem to you weaker ?’ 

‘Who's there?’ cries out Mr. 
Marston, suddenly waking up. ‘I 
hear voices—but you keep the room 
so confoundedly dark, there’s no 
seeing the way to one’s mouth, 
Olivia.’ 

‘It is very dark. I will ring for 
the lamp, darling. Mr. Thompson 
has just come in to see you.’ 


A week or two passed. It was 


May now, and had become, of a 
sudden, oppressively warm. To the 
suffering in body, and to the sad at 
heart, there is nothing so trying as 


such weather, at this season. The 
sunshine is intolerable: the rush 
of life through everything is a 
mockery, and a grievance to all who 
cannot go forth, and sing with the 
birds. The blind old gentleman in 
his arm-chair felt it, though un- 
consciously: the life-renewing sea- 
son brought no increase of vigour 
to him; but the reverse. And his 
daughter felt it; but consciously. 
As she looked from her upper win- 
dow, across the river, beyond the 
wharves and storehouses, beyond the 
old Palace of Lambeth—no chance 
of country, of green fields and plea- 
sant places, that the April sunshine 
seemed to tell of—and then up at 
the troop of white fleecy clouds 
driven sea-ward, by the light west 
wind, she felt a weight at heart, 
which she had never known in the 
dark winter weather. She was a 
brave girl, who had fought her trou- 
bles nobly and quietly, without any 
heroic airs and graces. She had 
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forced herself, for months past, to 
live in the actual present, seldom 
looking backward, or forward ; but 
now the sweet glad season of hopes 
and promises was come, she could 
not shut her eyes to the truth. She 
would soon be left alone in the 
world. That dear father who had 
been her first thought and study 
since her mother’s death, was fading 
slowly away: she knew it. A few 
months more, perhaps, and then 
the arm-chair below would be 
empty. For his sake, how could 
she wish it otherwise? but for her 
own—ah! what had the April sun- 
shine, with its promises of summer, 
in store for her ? When she thought 
of it, there was one face, and one 
alone, which always rose up before 
her eyes; but it did not smile upon 
her. It was a grave kindly face, as 
of a pitying and protecting friend: 
very far from that of an ardent 
lover. And then, even in her soli- 
tude, she coloured, and sighed, and 
tried to bend her thoughts some 
other way. She remembered the 
words in Rupert’s letter. She re- 
membered, with shame, how once 
(not yet six months ago) another 
face, younger and handsomer, yet 
not comparable to this one, had 
often been present with her, when 
she was alone: and how, foolish 
girl! she had, at one moment, gone 
nigh to believe herself in love with 
its owner. Was it possible that she 
could so soon fall again into a like 
pitiable error? Westbrook may 
have had his failings, but he was 
certainly, more or less, attached to 
her. Her pride could take refuge 
in the reflection that he had paid 
her very marked attention. With 
this man it was quite different. He 
was very kind, thoughtful and 
friendly, and indulgent; there never 
was anything like tenderness. She 
believed that his heart was shut 
against all woman’s love: she had 
the evidence of his own lips that he 
loathed the very name of marriage. 
During all their intercourse, at 
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first, she had been so perfectly un- 
restrained; and now, she felt her- 
self so often shy with him. Her 
pride, poor child, her dread of ap- 
pearing forward, made her seem 
cold at times, and she knew it. No 
wonder he misunderstood this: that 
he attributed it to her desire to 
check any admiration on his part, 
and show him the true nature of 
her feelings towards him. Could 
he have overheard part of a con- 
versation, one day, between Miss 
Pringle and her niece, this impreé- 
sion would have been more than 
confirmed. That lady, in calling 
upon Mr. Marston, had met Mr. 
Thompson for the first time. 

‘A fine man, my dear,’ she said, 

when he was gone; ‘so very firmly 
and a je ne sais quoi about 
him, which looks as if he must 
belong to the Thompsons of York- 
shire—eh? How did you make his 
acquaintance, my love ?’ 

‘He is an artist—and his studio 
is in this house.’ 

‘An artist? Dear! dear! 
don’t say so. Well! I never 
should have thought it. It’s rather 
dangerous, I must say—such a good- 
looking man, and coming in here at 
all hours! You must really be 
careful, Olivia, not to offer the man 
any encouragement, you know, for 
it would never do. An artist | 
And you might yourself be led 

‘Mr. Thompson and I perfectly 
understand each other,’ interrupted 
her niece, loftily. ‘You need be 
under no apprehension, Aunt Clo. 
He comes here solely out of com- 
passion and friendliness to my dear 
father; and he knows quite well 
the nature of my sentiments towards 
him.’ 

‘Well, my love, I am glad to 
hear it—only mistakes will arise in 
these cases, sometimes. I remem- 
ber an apothecary , at Cheltenham— 
it was in the year 1811—the man 
attended me for a quinsy. I imme- 
diately saw how the wind lay; but 
it was impossible for me to speak, 
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as my throat was closed, and tell 
him that his hopes were in vain; 
still I couldn’t bear to see the poor 
wretch so self-deluded, and when I 
got better, 1 wrote to him. I be- 
lieve it half crazed him, for he 
replied that he didn’t know what I 
meant! Therefore, you see, my 
dear, how necessary it is to be care- 
jul, and not to foster intimacies 
with men in that sort of station—it 
may be misunderstood—and where 
the man has a fine figure, as in this 
case ; 

‘You make my blood boil. For 
heaven’s sake, no more on this sub- 
ject, aunt! Once for all, Mr. 
Thompson is a thorough gentleman. 
As to himself and his. position, any 
woman, who loved him, might be 
proud to be his wife. But there is 
no thought or question of any such 
matter here. It is intolerable that, 
living in the same house, he cannot 
visit a blind old man without its 
giving rise to these absurd, ground- 
less surmises! I must beg,’ added 
the young lady, with great dignity, 
‘that you will never speak to me of 
Mr. Thompson again, in this way.’ 

By which it will be seen that, had 
he been eavesdropping, that gen- 
tleman would have heard nothing 
to unsettle the very erroneous faith 
that was in him. And now we 
come to an event which powerfully 
affected Olivia, and which, though 
apparently unconnected with her- 
self, was destined to influence her 
conduct hereafter, in one of the 
most trying junctures of her life. 

It was the middle of May; and 
the day had been one of frequent 
showers. Olivia had occasion to 
go up to Mrs. Elliston’s room in the 
afternoon, and found her, as usual, 
engaged in trimming a dress. She 
was in high spirits, and in one of 
her mischievous moods, seeming to 
take delight in provoking Aunt 
Crosbie. Some lilies of the valley 
were in a jug beside her. Towards 
these unoffending flowers Mrs. 
Crosbie was directing her obser- 
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vations, in no 
Olivia entered. 

‘Goin’ spending money upon 
that rubbish! you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Clara! when 
you haven’t given a sixpence to the 
missionary -box, I don’t know when! 
I should like to know what good a 
lot of flowers, that cost ever so 
much, will do your soul? And 
when you’re going this evening into 
a society of aw ake: ned Christians, to 

e fallalling of your gown in that 
way, and dressing up with flowers 
for all the world like the sweeps on 
May-day. What’s the use of it, I 
wonder ?’ 

‘I observe that your awakened 
Christians are very fond of smart 
clothes, Aunt Crosbie. The only 
time I ever went to a religious tea- 
party at Clapham, 1 was quite daz- 
zled. And one lady told me they 
did it “on principle.” Mayn’t t 
wear my poor innocent lilies “ on 
principle? ”’ 


‘Be still, Clara, will you! 


gentle tone, as 


You 


pervert pious words with your 
levity ; and except for vanity’s sake, 
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you’re the idlest do-naught 
‘ Like my lilies. ‘ They toil not ; 
neither do they spin.” Ah, there 
you are, Olivia! I’m going to a 
party, dear, to-night—a very large 
religious routat Clapham. A friend 
of Aunt Crosbie’s calls for us, and 
being an off-night at the theatre, I 
can go. I intend to doa great deal 
of execution among the religious 
youth of Clapham.’ 
‘ Have done, Clara, will you?’ 
‘And Aunt Crosbie is indignant 
with me for investing in a few lilies. 
You see I’m going in for innocence 
and simplicity—nothing but white. 
I was never but once before at any- 
thing of the sort—a much smaller 
affair—and then the tea was de- 
licious. I say nothing about the 
prayers. But there was a very 
good-looking young man who——’ 
‘Clara! will you ha’ done? 
Miss Marston—ma’am—I’m F 
‘Well, then, aunt, I won’t say 
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anything more about the good-look- 
ing young man. Olivia, how do 
those flowers look in my hair ?’ 

‘I think, with your aunt, that 
they are unsuited to the occasion,’ 
she replied. But in her heart she 
could not but say that it was im- 
possible for anything to be prettier 
than the fair young creature was, 
with those white flowers—those 
emblems of perfect purity—in her 
sunny hair. Clara smiled with a 
conscious triumph, as detecting 
what passed in herfriend’sthoughts, 
while Olivia stood there looking at 
her. 

Little did Olivia dream it was the 
last time she would ever so look 
upon her—that when she next saw 
that face it would be distorted by 
agony and passion; and that never 
again until the sun of life had set, 
and the stains of sin and suffering 
were washed away, should she 
behold Clara Elliston with eyes 
such as she then bent down on her. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 

It was awet night. Mr. Marston 
dozed by the fire, as usual. The 
clock on the mantel-piece struck 
half-past eight. Olivia heard Mrs? 
Flaherty in the passage in conver- 
sation with another woman, whose 
voice sounded shrill and eager. But 
this was no unusual circumstance : 
Olivia went on with her book. 

Presently there was a knock at 
the door. 

‘Come in,’ said Olivia, and Mrs. 
Flaherty entered. 

‘Here’s a famale, plase miss, 
who wants Mrs. Elliston very bad, 
and if I could tell her where she is. 
And I says, “maybe as Miss Mar- 
ston can tell ye, which is her par- 
tic’lar friend ;”’ for indeed she’s in 
a fine taking, and says it’s a matter 
o’ life and death. So will you 
plase speak to her, miss ?’ 

Olivia went into the passage. 
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A middle-aged woman, shabbily 
dressed, stood there. She was evi- 
dently in great agitation. The 
tears stood in her eyes, and the 
somewhat dirty hands that held 
her shawl together, twitched inces- 
santly, or pulled at the unravelled 
fringe, while she spoke. Olivia re- 
cognised the woman at once, as the 
person who had accosted Clara in 
the Lowther Arcade some weeks 
before. It was probable that Mrs. 
Boyce, on her side, also recognised 
Olivia. She eyed her very keenly, 
and her voice shook as she said, 

‘Tax your pardon, ma’am ; but 
van you tell me where Mrs. Elliston 
is to be found ?’ 

‘Indeed, I cannot. She is gone 
with Mrs. Crosbie to a party at 
Clapham, and will not be home till 
late; that is all I know.’ 

‘My God!’ said the woman, yet 
more agitated, ‘ what is to be done ? 
Is there no one who knows where 
she is ?’ 

‘Sure, if the young lady can’t 
tell ye, there’s nobody else can,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Flaherty. 

‘You had better wait till she re- 
turns,’ Olivia said, seeing that the 
woman was almost distracted, and 
was turning to the door. ‘She 
cannot be later than eleven, I 
think.’ 

‘Eleven ? Two hours and a half! 
I can’t—I can’t. Every five mi- 
nutes—and me without money, too, 
forthe ’pothecary. O my! O my!’ 

Suddenly she turned sharp round, 
and looking up into Olivia’s face 
with eyes from which the tears now 
streamed, laid a hand upon her 
arm. 

‘Young lady, may I see you a 
minute alone ?’ 

Olivia opened the sitting-room 
door. 

‘Don’t you be givin’ her money, 
miss,’ Whispered Mrs. Flaherty. ‘I 
knows them sort of old, as pipes 
their eye afore they begs. If tears 
was guineas, they’d be as rich as 
Giews, they would.’ 
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The woman followed Olivia, and 
shut the door behind her. She 
then glanced uneasily at Mr. Mar- 
ston. 

‘He cannot hear you,’ said Olivia. 
‘What is it you want of me ?” 

The woman came quite close, 
and said in a low voice, 

‘You ave her friend, aint you ?’ 

‘Mrs. Elliston’s ? Yes, I am.’ 

‘Has she ever talked to you 
about ?’ She stopped, and 
scanned Olivia’s face more search- 
ingly than ever. ‘God forgive me 
if I oughtn’t to—to tell you. He 
has given you a kind face—you 
won't betray her? Promise me 
that, miss.’ 

‘Betray her? You must tellme 
nothing Mrs. Elliston would not 
tell me herself. If you have any- 
thing to say to her, write it. I 
promise it shall be delivered faith- 
fully into no hand but her own.’ 

‘Ah! it may be too late then! 
too late !—and I don’t know what 
to do—where to go for advice!’ 
sobbed the woman, wringing her 
hands. ‘Swear to me you'll not 
betray her, ma’am !’ 

. *I will not,’ said Olivia, in a low 
voice, and she leant upon the table. 
A nameless dread—a sick appre- 
hension of—she knew not what— 
came over her. 

‘It’s her child, miss! There— 
there, it’s out now—her child who’s 
dyin’ 0’ croup, poor precious babe! 
and she away, and no doctor come 
yet, nor nothin’ !’ 

‘Her child?’ repeated Olivia, 
mechanically. A confused sense of 
some dark mystery struggled in 
her mind, with the natural question, 
if she has a child, what need of con- 
cealment ? The next instant, the 
child’s danger was the thought 
paramount in her mind. She knew 
something of the croup. 

‘It is in your charge, this child ? 
And what have you done? When 
was he taken ill ?’ 

‘About four o’clock. We put 
him into a warm bath, and he got 
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a.deal better; and as we was easy 
about him, and I didn’t like to 
leave him, and I hadn’t nobody to 
send, why I didn’t come off then. 
But after dusk he got bad again, 
and then we sent for the doctor, 
and he was out; and still the poor 
darling got worse ; and I’m sure I 
love him like my own,’ said the 
woman, with a fresh burst, ‘ for all 
Mrs. Elliston is so irreg’lar in her 
payments ; and I’d strip the clothes 
off my back for the poor darling, 
I’m that fond of him; and it’s now 
three years, ever since he was born, 
I’ve had him. But I says to my- 
self, says I, “she’s his own nat’ral 
mother, that'll come to me, if her 
baby dies, and ‘Il say, ‘ Mrs. Boyce, 
you should ha’ told me.’” And so 
I sets off straight to the address 
she give me in the Strand—a news- 
agent’s—and they sent me on here, 
and : 

‘Stay. Where do you live ?’ 

‘Three, Catherine Street, Pim- 
lico, miss ; and I hope the doctor’s 


there long afore this, though I 
walked as fast as I could.’ 

Olivia was writing something on a 
pce of paper whilethe woman spoke. 


‘Get into a Hansom. You say 
truly, every moment is of conse- 
quence. Drive to this address. If 
the doctor is not at home, drive to 
this one; if not, to this one. You 
must find a doctor: don’t return to 
the house without one; and get 
back as fast as you can. If Mrs. 
Elliston is not home presently, I 
‘shall come to the house myself. 
That will pay for your cab,’ and 
she put some shillings into the 
woman’s hand. 

She went out and opened the 
front door for Mrs. Boyce, and then 
sat down for a few moments, to 
consider what she had best do. 

Her decisions were always very 
rapidly come to. They were some- 
times wrong, for they were founded 
too often upon an irregular surface 
of impulse; and her knowledge of 
the world and its conventionalities 
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was small: 
tated. 

On this occasion, one considera- 
tion only weighed with her: how 
to leave her father before his usual 
bed-time, and get away to this poor 
child in the absence of his own 
mother. Mrs. Boyce had evidently 
lost ber head ; the doctor might not 
reach the child till late at night. 
Olivia had seen several cases of 
croup, and knew how it should be 
treated. As to the ‘impropriety’ 
of her going out at that hour, it 
never weighed with her for an in- 
stant, And as to the mystery which 
so uncomfortably surrounded this 
poor child’s existence, what had 
that to do with this question of 
life and death? She returned to 
her father, purposely making some 
noise as she shut the door. 

‘ What’s that?’ said the blind man, 
rousing himself upright in his 
chair. ‘I haven’t been asleep, 
Olivia? Where did you leave off? 
The massacre at Cawnpore—ter- 
rible, indeed! Sixty women, did 
you say? ta, ta, ta!’ 

‘ Dear father, it is getting late— 
time for us to go to bed.’ 

‘It is not ten o’clock yet,’ he re- 
plied resolutely. She crept up to 
the clock, and moved on the hour 
hand. It wanted twenty minutes of 
nine : its sharp little voice now told 
out ten tiny strokes, and she rang 
for Fritz. 

How easy it was to deceive him! 
He never demurred or questioned 
further. The daughter’s heart al- 
most smote her, as she whispered 
to Fritz— 

‘Put your master to bed, and 
when he is asleep come to me.’ 

She went upstairs, and fetched 
her bonnet and cloak. Then she 
sat down and wrote a few lines to 
the poor mother. 

‘Mrs. Boyce has been here. Your 
child is very ill. I am gone to see 
if I can be of any use, and shall re- 
main by its bed-side until you come. 

* OLIVIA. 


but she seldom hesi- 
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‘N.B.—Neither Mrs, Flaherty, 


nor any one else in this house 
knows where I am gone, nor of the 
child’s illness.’ 

She sealed this up in a thick en- 
velope, and rang for Mrs. Flaherty. 
That excellent woman appeared, 
looking somewhat injured. 

‘T’ll be bound that watery jade 
got money out 0’ ye, miss, and—— 

‘ Listen, my good Mrs. Flaherty. 
I want you to be of service to me. 
I know I can place the utmost con- 
fidence in you. I am obliged to go 
out, and [ think—I suppose it is 
right—to take Fritz with me. Will 
you sit here, while we are gone? 
We shall not be long, I think. The 
door into my father’s room will re- 
main open. I cannot have him left 
alone at night. And as soon as Mrs. 
Elliston returns, will you give this 
into her own hand—no one else’s ?” 

‘And is it for the likes of her, 
miss, ye are going out, with Mr. 
Freetz, at sich an hour as this? 


leavin’ me with a responsibility that 
—not that J minds the responsi- 


bility of the dear ould gentleman in 
his bed—bless ’im! but is it dacent 
fora young thing like you, as is 
_ properly carridge folk, Mr. Freetz 
informs me, to be cuttin’ about at 
night, and all for a four-pair back 
attic, as one may say ! It’s a shame.’ 
‘People have feelings, my dear 
woman, whether they live in palaces 
or attics. There is some one very 
ill, whom poor Mrs. Elliston, and I, 
are interested about. I am going 
to this sick bedside, until she can 
get there. Now, I'm sure you won’t 
say another word, but do all I ask 
you.’ 
Of course Mrs. Flaherty did say 
a great many more w ords, but she 
promised to obey Olivia’s injunc- 
tions ; anda few minutes later, Fritz 
mounted on the box of a cab, inside 
which was his young mistress, and 
told the driver to go to Catherine 
Street, Pimlico. 
Fritz had military habits of obe- 
dience to his commanding officers. 
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He may have wondered in his own 
mind at this strange freak of his. 
major-in-command "(when his co- 
lonel was asleep), but even in his 
own mind he was a tremendous 
disciplinarian, and as to an open 
question or demur, he would have 
sentenced himself to fourteen days’ 
solitary confinement, I think, had 
he found himself so sinning. There 
he sat on the box, with his arms 
folded, trying very hard to make 
his mind a blank; or failing in this, 
to force it back on the contempla- 
tion of the Bologna sausage he had 
just had for supper. 

It was a poor little house in a 
dirty street, when they got there. 
The door was opened by a woman— 
another lodger in the honse, who 
took in washing with Mrs. Boyce, 
as Olivia afterw: ards knew. 

Mrs. Boyce had not yet come 
back—no doctor had been. Several 
neighbours—mothers, whose chil- 
dren had been ill of croup—were 
gathered together in the bed- 
room, and were offering their opi- 
nions on the case, with such ad- 
vice as their experience dictated. 
The atmosphere, when Olivia en- 
tered, nearly drove her back: but 
under the impression that this was 
the mother who was come at last to 
her child’s sick bed, and on the 
woman of the house telling them 
that the lady wished the room 
cleared, they all adjourned to the 
kitchen. 

A beautiful boy of three years 
old lay upon that humble little bed. 
He was gasping for breath, as 
Olivia entered ; exhausted with the 
violence of the last paroxysm, which 
had then somewhat abated; but 
conscious of everything around 
him. At the sound of the opening 
door, he moaned feebly, 

‘Where’s nursey? why doesn’t 
she come back ? why does she leave 
me all alone ?’ 

‘Mamma will come presently, 
darling,’ whispered Olivia, kneeling 
down by the child’s cot. 
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‘I don’t want mamma, I want 
nursey,’ hesobbed. ‘Oh! lady, ’'m 
so ill! and cruel nursey leaves me: 
why does she do it? Tell her to 
come back, or I sha’n’t, sha’n’t 
never see her again.’ 

‘Nurse: is gone for a doctor for 
you, darling. When he comes, he 
will make you quite well.’ 

‘Nursey! nursey! I don’t want 
any one but you. Take it off my 
throat. I can’t breathe, nursey! ’ 

‘ She will come presently, darling. 
A few minutes’ patience. Now I 
am going to put something on your 
throat that will make you easier, 
I hope.’ 

The child shook his head and 
moaned, and kept feebly repeating 
his nurse’s name over and over 
again. She was the one thought, 
the one wish, in his little mind. 
There was none for his own mother. 


Half an hour passed. The child 
was in her arms now. He seemed 
apidly sinking. What if he should 
die before further help could reach 
him? She had done all she could 
think of, and her heart sank within 
her, as the minutes went by; it 
would very soon be too late! And 
the miserable mother, passing her 
evening in a search after amusement 
at the other end of London! 

At last, a cab drove up. Thank 
God! She heard a heavy step upon 
the stair. Mrs. Boyce threw open 
the door, and a doctor entered. 
While he examined the child, the 
former whispered in a trembling 
voice to Olivia— 

‘O, miss. He was the third. I 
thought I never should find one. 
Such a ride! and Iam afeard it’s 
too late, now !’ 

It was too late. The doctor did 
all he could: had he been called in 
an hour sooner, he said, he might 
perhaps have saved the child. 
It was an unusually rapid case. 
About twelve o’clock he breathed 
his last in Mrs. Boyce’s arms, the 
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good woman who had been to him 
as a mother—the only one he had 
ever known. 

Olivia could not bring herself to 
leave her directly; the poor crea- 
ture’s distress was so great. And 
then, the wretched mother must be 
here ere long—it was better that 
Olivia should break this to her, 
She had brought enough money to 
pay the doctor ; and the two women 
were now alone. 

Olivia helped to smooth out the 
little limbs, and to lay fresh linen 
upon the cot, and let Mrs. Boyce 
sob and talk away the violence of 
her sorrow and self-reproach un- 
stemmed. 

‘If I'd ha’ gone at once to hin, 
miss! It was all along of my tryin’ 
to find Mrs. Elliston first—and she, 
as never give me her real address 
—only a news-agent! ‘“ When you 
wants to write to me,” says she, 
“ direct A. EK. at the news-agent’s.” 
Of course I knew her name well 
enough, and all about it—you 
understand, miss—only where she 
lived, I didn’t know. And I’ve 
waited weeks and weeks for my 
money, sooner than go and dun 
her—but I’ve a-written till I was 
tired—and then at last she’d come, 
one mornin’, and tell me how hard 
put to it she was for money, and 
pay me in part. So you see, until 
to-night, miss, I never rightly 
knew where to find her; and now, 
p rhaps, it’s cost the precious babe 
his life. O my!’ 

Olivia sighed heavily. Alas! 
were not her misgivings about Clara 
more than justified ? What more 
remained to be disclosed? She 
dreaded to think of it. She tried 
to say a word or two of comfort to 
the poor woman, but her tongue 
faltered, and then Mrs. Boyce went 
on again: 

‘Three years, come Christmas, 
since she brought him to me—as 
fine a babe, brought up by hand, 
miss, as you ever see. And asweet- 
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tempered, too—bless his poor dear 
little heart! I’m sure there’s not a 
thingI’d not ha’ doneforhim. Omy! 
And to think I shall never see his 
pretty blue eyes open on me again— 
and all the neighbours as fond of 
him as they was too! It was always 
“Harry come here,” or “Harry 
come there ;” but I was very par- 
tic’lar, I was—and if your own 
mother, my babe, was ashamed of 
you,’ she added, stooping down to 
kiss the little wax-like face, ‘there 
was one wasn’t, leastways.’ 

Was she really so heartless, then? 
Olivia would fain have asked more 
about the wretched mother, but she 
refrained. Poor miserable woman ! 
God help her now! 

Mrs. Boyce, with the excitement 
of grief common in her class, con- 
tinued presently : 

‘Not a penny of her money for 
near three weeks! Why did I 
leave you to go after her? I should 
ha’ stayed, and nursed you myself, 
and have sent the neighbours. 
P’rhaps you wouldn’t have gone, if 
I'd bin here, my darlin’. It was all 
your poor foolish nurse’s fault—it 
was. And what can she care for 
you like me? she, who comes here 
once a week dressed so smart, and 
yet has left you for six months and 
more, with nought but a ragged 
p'lisse, and scarce shoes and stock- 
in’s to y’r feet, my poor babe! She 
didn’t care for you—she didn’t—or 
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she couldn’t ha’ let you out of her 
sight—and that’s the truth on’t.’ 

But even now a cab was heard 
driving up furiously to the door, 
and the good woman’s face. and 
voice dropped simultaneously. In 
her excitement she had said far 
more than she really meant: her 
eyes showed now how she shrank 
from this interview with the be- 
reaved mother. Olivia went down- 
stairs. 

It was Mrs. Elliston, deadly pale, 
in her white evening dress; her 
hair, in which were still the liies— 
now faded and broken—hanging 
half down her shoulders, over which 
was thrown an opera-cloak. 

She grasped Olivia’s. hand in 
hers, and looked up into her face ; 
but the only words she could find 
to say, in a low hoarse voice, were— 





‘O Olivia! The child ¥: 
‘The doctor has been here. The 


child, alas ! is so ill, that—he cannot 
be worse. You must prepare your- 
self, Clara, for ; 

‘Not dead ? Don’t say he’s dead, 
Olivia!’ 

She almost screamed the words ; 
then with the sudden strength of 
agony, without waiting for a reply, 
she rushed past her upstairs. She 
opened the door, looked, and fell 
upon her knees by the bed in a 
convulsion of grief. And over the 





terrible hour that followed we will 
draw 


a veil. 
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OUR DEEP SEA FISHERIES. 


LEARNED knight, Sir John 
Burroughs, Keeper of the Re- 
cords in the Tower, in his book 
The Sovereignty of the British Seas, 
written in 1633, and subsequently 
published, quaintly declared that 
‘the coasts of Great Brittaine do 
yeeld such a continual sea harvest 
of gain and benefit to all those that 
with diligence do labour in the same, 
and therein such infinite shoals and 
multitude of fishes are offered to the 
takers as may justly move admira- 
tion.’ While measures professing 
to be for the encouragement of our 
salmon fisheries constantly appear 
in our legislative volumes, it would 
be impolitic to neglect the treasures 
of the deep. A Royal Commission 
was accordingly issued by warrant 
under the sign manual of the Queen, 
directing three highly competent 
persons selected for the purpose, 
namely, James Caird, Thomas Henry 
Huxley, and George Shaw Lefevre, 
Esquires, ‘to inquire into the sea 
fisheries of the United Kingdom, 
with the view of increasing the 
supply of a favourite and nutritious 
article of food for the benefit of the 
public.” Their Report,! in print, 
awaited the opening of the last ses- 
sion for presentation to both Houses 
of Parliament, and it is satisfactory 
to learn from it, that notwithstand- 
ing the past and present consump- 
tion, fish would seem to multiply, 
in order as it were, to accommodate 
the increase of English mouths that 
consume them. While the sources 
from which we derived our home 
supplies of meat were, for a time, in 
consequence of a national calamity, 
on the decline, and the capital in- 
vested in cattle on the decrease, it 
was consolatory to reflect that fish 
requireno waste of human wealth for 
their production, that their increase 


does not infringe upon thesustenance 
of man, and that they do not derive 
their size or nutritive qualities from 
matter which might be otherwise 
available for human food. Many 
descriptions of fish, like the fea- 
thered creation, are migratory, and 
may be equally deemed creatures of 
passage ; those which in the words 
of Milton, 

single, or with mate, 
Graze the sea-weed their pasture, 

through groves 

Of coral stray, 


and 


afterwards congregate 
in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid-sea. 

The periodical but regular visita- 
tions of multitudinous hosts of 
herrings to the Scottish, and of pil- 
char ds. to the Cornish coasts, would 
seem to be like the arrivals of va- 
rieties of birds, equally regulated 
by the seasons, 

It must be consolatory to those 
who luxuriate in fish dinners to be 
assured by the Commissioners, that 
with all the clamour and lamenta- 
tions asse rting a gradual decline in 
the yield of sea fish, the evidence 
even where strongest, was nearly 
always ac companied by statements 
showing a progressive increase of the 
number of men and boats engaged in 
the British fisheries. Not only have 
these numbers unifor mly increased, 
but there has been also an increase 
in the length of each fishery line, 
in the number of hooks upon it, in 
the length and depth of nets, and 
in the size and sea-going qualities 
of the boats. They give as an in- 
stance the Ply mouth fishermen, 
who work an area of sea-bottom of 
twenty-one miles long and nine 
broad, all the year round. Forty 
years ago about thirty vessels occu- 


yied that ground; there are now 
5 ? 


1 Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Sea Fisheries of the United 


Kingdom. 


London, 1866. 
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sixty-four, the tonnage of each of 
which is double that of each of the 
former smacks, so that the means 
of supply are quadrupled in less 
than half a century; an unerring 
test of progress and exceeding the 
ratio of increase of population within 
the same period. The machinery 
for sea fishing has also been im- 
proved in efficiency, while in pro- 
portion to that efficiency the cost of 
working has actually diminished. 
There is however a drawback to 
those gratifying announcements, for 
the converse would seem to be the 
case with Ireland; where it is re- 
markable that it is the fishermen 
and not the fish that have decreased. 
The Irish fisheries were in early 
times so prosperous, that O’Donnell, 
chief of Tyrconnell, now the county 
of Donegal, acquired in Spain the 
name of ‘The King of Fish,’ from 
the quantities he exported in ex- 
change for wine. It was proved 
that a very peculiar and once nu- 
merous class, the Claddagh fisher- 
men of Galway, had diminished 
long before it was even alleged that 
the supply of fish had declined. 
Much of the impoverishment and 
decay in numbers of the Dungarvan 
fishermen would appear by the re- 
port to have arisen from the effects 
of the famine and subsequent emi- 
gration. They themselves admitted 
that all the young men had gone 
away, and that the old men who are 
now left are unequal to the work of 
long line fishing, and are therefore 
obliged to confine themselves to 
hand lines. ‘They are old men 
now! the young men have all gone 
away.’ This is a melancholy pic- 
ture ; it would seem to realise the 
prophetic lament of their national 
poet, the author of the Deserted 
Village, the aged attached to their 
home,— 


And shuddering still to face the distant 
deep, 
Returned and wept, and still return to weep. 


The Commissioners, however, do 
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not despair but that, with greater 
enterprise, a greatly increased sup- 
ply might be produced from the 
seas around Ireland: but whether 
the ‘ mine of wealth,’ boasted of as 
existing in an undeveloped state on 
the western and southern coasts is a 
reality or a myth, can only be de- 
cided by experience. In order to 
prevent the reproaches of disap- 
pointment on the failure of wild 
speculation, they further state that 
the nature of the coast exposed 
to the storm and swell of the At- 
lantic, the frequent severity of the 
weather, the great depth of water, 
and the want of shelter in many 
inlets, incline them to think that 
very sanguine anticipations are not 
likely to be speedily realised. 
Although our supply is not on 
the decline, our taste for particular 
varieties of fish must have strangely 
altered in the course of years, for 
in the category of luxuries compiled 
in 1390 by the master cook to 
King Richard IL., for the royal table, 
we find porpoise broth; and at a 
grand dinner provided by Sir John 
Neville during the Lammas assizes 
in the twentieth year of Henry 
the Eighth, seals were served at 
table, being from their amphibious 
nature then allowed by the Church 
to be eaten on fast days. The 
papacy has been at all times in fa- 
vour with fishermen; but the most 
orthodox stomachs would now-a- 
days as soon endure the blubber of 
a whale as the flesh of either a por- 
poise ora seal. The Dogger Bank 
has been long famous for the excel- 
lence of one of our principal pisca- 
tory luxuries, the codfish; and 
much of the fine turbot and brill so 
attractive on the stalls of our fish- 
mongers, is also brought from the 
coast of Holland. That bank has. 
an area of several hundred square 
miles, and is most prolific ; but we 
are assured in the Report that it is 
to a great extent unworked, and 
new grounds are still discovered. 
One fifth of the German Ocean 
UU 
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lying between us and the Continent 
is occupied by banks constantly 
augmented by the muddy deposits 
of the rivers on both shores, and 
those banks now equal in extent the 
superficial area of Ireland. Vattel, 
the great foreign authority on in- 
ternational rights, admits that Eng- 
land never claimed the properties 
of all the seas over which she 
claimed the empire, and accordingly 
while innumerable inhabitants of 
the ocean resort to those banks, 
this inexhaustible field is free to 
the industries of all. There the 
fisherman pays neither rent nor 
rates for the farm in which he reaps; 
and the Report states that not only 
are the fishing vessels constantly 
being increased in numbers, but the 
take of each vessel is increasing, 
and as the climax for aldermanic 
congratulation, from the speedier 
means of transport, the quality of 
the fish is actually improved. That 
bank must indeed be a rich pad- 
dock, for it is not uncommon for a 
single trawl vessel ina three hours’ 
trawl to catch from two to three 
tons weight of fish, and the owner 
of five smacks lately captured in 
one night seventeen tons, an amount 
of food equal in weight to that 
which would be produced by fifty 
beeves or five hundred sheep. 

The profusion of Finnan haddies, 
cured after a method first practised 
at the village of Findon, in Aberdeen- 
shire (whence their name), which 
we daily witness in our streets, 
must satisfy their admirers that 
that description of fish still abounds 
on our coasts. From the two dark 
spots behind the head superstition 
has, in some parts of the country, 
conferred upon the haddock the 
credit of being the fish taken by 
St. Peter with the tribute money 
in its mouth, but unfortunately for 
the tradition the haddock is a total 
stranger to the Mediterranean, and 
was assuredly never an inmate of 
the Sea of Tiberias. The Italians 
have, probably with just as accurate 
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ee of scriptural and na- 

ural history, in honour of that 
ev reine named another and equal de- 
licacy after the Apostle, il janitore, 
a name which we have ingeniously 
transmuted into the appellation of a 
special favourite, Johnny Dory. Not- 
withstanding the voracious con- 
sumption of soles they would seem 
also to multiply. In ancient days 
the fertile fancy of a Greek poet 
suggested their flatsurfaces as fitting 
sandals for the sea nymphs, and 


embodied the conceit in verse which 
has been thus paraphrased : 


They serve as sandals of the foamy sea, 
Which nimble Nereids, sent on errands fleet, 
Apply protective to their tendér feet. 


So esteemed have been the soles of 
the English seas, that Henry IV. 
of France paid us the compli- 
ment of requesting permission to 
fish for them on our coasts for his 
own table. The Latin appellation 
solea, signifying also the under sur- 
face of a shoe, may be plainly traced 
to an obvious similitude, and dis- 
closes the derivation of the English 
name, which is probably a remnant 
of Roman dominion in Britain. 
The laws of nature which regt- 
late the geographical distribution 
of fishes are very mysterious; ranges 
of land or regions lying under the 
same climatic parallel are generally 
peopled by the same species, but 
great depths of sea and chains oi 
submarine mountains sever the 
ranges, even when the climatic con- 
ditions are similar. The species 
may be representative, but not 
identical ; thus, the herrings of the 
say of Fundy, on the coast of Nova 
Se otia, known in Billingsgate as the 
Digby Chicks—a name they derive 
from a town on the basin of Anna- 
polis where they are prepared— 
although their high flavour pleases 
the taste of the epicure, are very 
diminutive in size when compared 
with our bloaters. The name of the 
cedfish is generic, but the fish taken 
in such profusion on the banks of 
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Newfoundland is very distinguish- 
able from that of our coasts. The 
periodical but unerring appearance 
of a small fish called the capelin, 
almost a total stranger to the Euro- 
pean seas, is the signal for unusual 
activity in the most celebrated of 
British colonial fisheries, but the 
codfish regularly depart with the 
retreat of the capelin. The several 
descriptions of iish on the coast of 
the United States, which is again 
more remote from us, are for the 
most part distinct from those on 
our side of the Atlantic; the sole is 
purely European, for unlike the 
electric cable, the species has never 
yet crossed that wide and stormy 
ocean. 

The shoals of the different varie- 
ties of herring are supposed to come 
upon our coasts from the northern 
seas; and so crowded are the fish 
in some of the narrow inlets of the 
Norwegian shore, that they are 
called by the native sailors herring 
mountains. The Dutch have been 
for centuries peculiarly devoted to 
the herring fishery, and had de- 
rived from it such wealth that Sir 
Walter Raleigh declared the foun- 
dations of Amsterdam were laid 
with herring bones. In a procla- 
mation of the Republic in i642, 
their fishings were stated to be the 
golden mines of their provinces ; 
und we have the authority of the 
pensioner, De Witt, that in the 
days of their highest prosperity, 
every fifth Hollander earned his 
subsistence on the sea. The herring 
would also appear to be a stranger 
to the Mediterranean, and to be 
unnoticed by any of the epicurean 
writers of ancient Rome. Its snu- 
perior merits are, however, amply 
acknowledged in more recent times ; 
the Emperor Charles V., in the 
plenitude of his power, visited the 
tomb which, more than a century 
after his death, he had erected to 
Beukels, the native of a village 
near Sluys, in solemn recognition of 
his being the first pickler and curer 
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of the fish ; while the maritime port 
of Dieppe claims for one of its 
ancient burgesses the discovery of 
the mode of saving and preparing 
red herrings. We suspect that the 
modern improvement of the kip- 
pered bloaters is due to Scotland, 
but Newcastle is now famous for 
their preparation. The herrings, 
however, seem very capricious in 
their migratory movements; they 
sometimes transfer the favour of 
their visits unexpectedly from one 
bay to another even on our own 
coasts. The admirers of Yarmouth 
bloaters will, we doubt not, be 
pleased to learn, that although be- 
tween three and four thousand men 
are annually engaged in the autumn 
herring fishery of that port, and 
the different nets cover many miles, 
the numbers taken would seem to 
increase; nor is the delicacy chur- 
lishly confined to English appetites, 
for we are assured that the French 
boats follow the shoals to our con- 
fines in large and increasing num- 
bers, and the Dutch herrings so 
much prized in continental markets 
are mostly caught within sight of 
the English shores. 

The successful adventures of the 
Dutch busses, which, in their shape, 
realised our traditional notions of 
Dutchmen, excited in former days 
the envy of our ancestors. Captain 
Smith, who, in the reign of Charles 
l., by order of his government, 
visited the Shetland Isles, reported 
that he saw 1,500 sail of large 
busses taking herrings on the 
Scotch coast, with twenty rafters, 
or ships of war, as convoy, besides 
Dogger boats so full laden that they 
could scarcely swim. The Commis- 
sioners inform us that the British 
and Dutch vessels now fish indis- 
criminately on the same ground; 
in warm weather we resort to the 
shallow coasts of Holland where 
the flat fish are plentiful, but when 
the cold sets in and the fish seek 
deeper water, the fishermen of the 
two countries meet near our own 
UU2 
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shores. On the announcement that 
the shoals of herrings have ap- 
peared, the Dutch fleet, as in days 
of old, sets out to share in the 
bountiful harvest of the Scottish 
coast. The only remnant of a pro- 
tective system still preserved by 
the Hollanders is the branding of 
those known as Dutch herrings, 
which have long enjoyed a cha- 
racter of their own in most conti- 
nental states. They are eaten raw, 
after the fashion of the anchovy of 
the Mediterranean, and are highly 
esteemed as a relish; but a small 
portion only of the season’s catch 
can be cured in the mode which 
entitles it to the government. brand, 
as ‘Dutch cured herrings.’ That 
mode was long a secret, but they 
are said to be prepared in a pickle 
so strong as to support the fish 
floating. The pickle itself is stated 
by Bishop Watson, in his Chemical 
Essays, to be produced by evapora- 
ting the brine of bay salt over a 
gentle fire, and then mixing with it 
a quantity of very sour whey, which 
they term azy, and which is sup- 
posed to unite with the alkali, and 
thus to render the crystallisation 
of the purer saline particles more 
perfect. Probably any other mild 
acid would neutralise and answer 
equally well; but the assurance of 
the Commissioners is highly satis- 
factory, that notwithstanding the 
jealous vigilance of the Hollanders, 
much Scotch herring is now sold 
abroad for Dutch, and the brand, 
intended to indicate a peculiar and 
exclusive mode of cure, has ceased 
to be a token of nationality. 

The pilchard resembles the her- 
ring, not only in form, but also in 
its migrations and returns at stated 
periods. Pilchards are essentially 
a southern species; they usually 
approach the Cornish coast in im- 
mense shoals, moving in compact 
masses, and occupying a larger 
space in the water than probably 
any other kind of gregarious fish 
that visits our shores. According 
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to the Report the quantity taken by 
a single haul of the seine is some. 
times enormous; three thousand 
hogsheads of fish have been secured 
on one occasion, but it is considered 
good success if the hogsheads can 
be counted by hundreds. Sprats 
are also periodical visitors, and are 
taken in nearly the same way as 
herrings, but the meshes of the nets 
are smaller. The simple process of 
immersing this miniature fish into 
boiling oil and then hermetically 
sealing the same up in tin cases, so 
extensively practised on the French 
coast, is believed by many to con. 
vert the common and cheap sprat 
into the comparatively expensive ff 
luxury of the sardine. During the § 
season sprats are brought in tons to 
Billingsgate ; distributed through 
our streets by the costev-mongers,— 
so called after the custurd-mongers Ff 
of the olden time,—they form one of 
the few items of indulgence that 
diversify 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 


Mackerel seining is extensively 
practised along our southern coast, 
wherever there is a range of beach Ff 
suitable for the hauling of the nets f 
on shore, the neighbourhood of ff 
Brighton and the sweep to the west 
of Portland being favourable local. F 
ties. That fish, the varied colour f 
of which are beautifully vivid when 
fresh caught, by an ancient custom 
of London enjoys a peculiar priv- 
lege, which is thus alluded to ina 
poem written in the reign of Queen f 
Anne by William King, a writer § 
then of some repute, The Art 
Cookery, in imitation of Horace’s 
Art of Poetry : 


Law ordered that the Sunday should have § 
rest, 

And that no nymph her noisy food should 
sell, 

Except it were new milk or mackerel. 


His taste does not evidently ap- 
prove of an addition with which 
that gastronomic favourite would 
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seem to have been in those days 
served : 
Hence mackerel please the palate and the 


eyes, 

Though dressed with inconsistent goose- 
berries ; 

Crabs, salmons, lobsters are with fennel 
spread 

Who never touched that herb till they were 
dead : 

Yet no man lards salt pork with orange 
peel, 

Orgarnishes his lamb with spitchcocked eel. 


The battle of the gauges will be 
long celebrated amongst the con- 
tests of interested engineers, but 
the combatants were confined to 
two classes. The battle of the 
} guns still rages, but both fade into 
insignificance, at least as to num- 
bers, when compared with the con- 
flicts of the fishermenarrayed against 
each other round the coast in the 
evidence they gave before the Com- 
missioners. ‘Trawlers were every- 
| where antagonistic to tramellers, 
seine net fishers to circle net fishers, 


- and line fishers to all manner of 


§ productive appliances, The prin- 
ciples of free trade have as yet 
made but slight progress amongst 
| the race; they are described by the 


’—} Commissioners as singularly un- 
) observant of improvement, prone 


| to adopt every prejudice, and dis- 
} posed to depreciate present pro- 
» spects in contrast with the past. 
They seemed anxious to exaggerate 
their grievances, apparently in the 
vain hope that strong assertions 
f might lead the State to interfere in 
) their favour against their more ac- 
} tive competitors. Even members 
of communities in the vicinity of 
| havens seemed to prefer scarcity 
} to plenty, complaining that the 
| price of fish had doubled with 
them within the last few years, 
forgetting altogether that railways 
| now enabled those localities to 
| share the bounty of nature with the 
great towns of the interior, and to 
become themselves commercially 
enriched in return. In the rival 
denunciations by each distinct class 
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of the modes of fishing adopted by 
their opponents, the trawl seems to 
have been a particular object of 
attack; and as it is the most cer- 
tain and productive mode of fish- 
ing,—the beam trawl yielding three 
fourths of our finest fish,—it was 
very generally assailed as destruc- 
tive of the spawn. The Commis- 
sioners, however, on a careful 
examination, found that the most 
clamorous usually called the eggs 
of jelly-fish, zoophytes, and, in fact, 
all sorts of soft and gelatinous in- 
habitants of the sea, by the general 
name of spawn, and they report 
that they consider the allegation to 
be unfounded. They also report 
that very little is known respecting 
the spawning-places of any kind of 
fish; and with the exception, per- 
haps, of some partial information 
as to the herring, they had not suc- 
ceeded indiscovering thatthe spawn- 
ing-ground of any other description 
of fish is ascertained with certainty 
on any part of our coasts. Some 
idea may be formed of the nature of 
the hostile rivalries, from the testi- 
mony of an enemy to shrimping, 
who, on being asked, would he stop 
shrimping altogether, answered, 
‘Yes, because it is not a benefit to 
any one. Shrimps were never in- 
tended for food, anybody can see 
that! What man could fill his belly 
with shrimps? It is a ridiculous 
thing to suppose that they were ever 
intended for food. Only look at 
them!’ This economic philosopher 
would thus deprive us of one of 
the cheapest and most abundant 
of our luxuries. He further en- 
lightened the Commissioners by 
asserting that shrimping had caused 
the disappearance of flounders; and 
what may appear new to those who 
enjoy the Thames flounder amongst 
the delicacies of a fish dinner at 
Greenwich, he asserted that where- 
ever there is a strike of mussels 
the flounders will come from a dis- 
tance to it; when the mussels are 
about the size of coffee-beans, they 
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crack them and eat them. Notwith- 
standing such formidable opposi- 
tion, those who patronise tea parties 
along the river will be pleased to 
learn from the report that the 
shri imp fishery is becoming of some 
.enitude, and is very profitable 
the fisherman. It is annually 
in productiveness 
ic same fishings, but by 
new and _ untrie 
grounds, for the produce of which 
railways have rendered markets 
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not 
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Notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, our fishermen 
assert their superiority, and de- 
clare that their nets being lichter 
and more pliable, they take one 
half more fish than their Gallican 
competitors. A deputation from the 
fishermen of Scarborough, by far the 
most important station frequented 
by the French, declared to the 
Commissioners, that if the Imperial 
Government would concede to them 
the privilege of their markets, so as 
to deliver their fish duty free in 
France, where it is now so scarce, 
ve could doubly outfish them ; we 
could as far as we are concerned, 
give them anything and every- 


we ighted, and our men 
giving ws 


them altog ether. 


necessity of 
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thing; we could let them come right 
alongside of us, so long as they did 
not commit depredations.’ It was 
also proved that the French boats 
constantly load with cured herrings 
on the Scotch and return 
with them for sale, without ever 
having wetted their own nets. The 
convention exists only between 
France and England; the Dutch and 
Belgian absence of any 
treaty engagements fish when and 
where they pleas n within the 
three-mile limit, ject only to the 
laws which 

The 


the 


coast 


boats in the 


aifect our own peo] 


Commissioners have come 
conclusion i 
10W arrived w 
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than 61,000 questio: 
the numerous witnesses 
bec 1 examined. He refi 

egret to the 
statistics of the Irish 
laid before the Commissioners, 
which represented so great a falling 
off in the numbers both of boats and 
men employed along the 
The noble then inquired 
how far her Majesty’s ministers in- 
tended to act upon the representa 
tions contained in that Report, and 
whether negociations had _ been 
opened with France to obtain re 
ciprocal advantages for the fisher 
men of both nations, as advised by 


sea fisheries 


ce a sts. 


marquis 
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the Commissioners. Lord Stanley 
of Alderley stated in reply on the 
part of the late Government, that it 
was impossible to give effect to more 
than a few of their recommenda- 
tions, without coming to some un- 
lerstanding with the French Go- 
vernment respecting the alterations 
to be made in the existing Fishery 
Convention, which would be in 
many respects affected by the 
changes suggested.! It is now 
generally believed in official circles, 
that the French fishery authorities 
ed from the views of 
ommissioners, and the Govern- 


ments ol 


our 
the two countries in con- 
juence agreed on the appoint- 
nt of a mixed Commission to 
juire fully into the existing dif- 
Mr. Cave, M.P., 
resent Vice-President of the Boar 


of Trade, 
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resided over the English 
jommission, whicl 
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inderstood to have closed 
dit is hi¢hly desirable that 


their deliberations should result in 


hours, a1 


treavy 


prove agreeable to the rival interests 


i ie oe a 
reculations, which would 


on both coasts. 
A portion of this valuable report 
lates to those descriptions of fish 
known as the Crustacea or shell fish, 


that, in the words of Milton, 
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in their pearly shells at ease, attend 
Moist nutriment ; or under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch. 


We have however confined ourselves 
to our prime favourites of the finny 
tribe that swim the deep. Fishing 
at any season in the salt sea does 
not present to the aristocratic angler 
the same attractions as the summer 
and autumn enjoyments of the 
salmon river. The dangers of the 
clement, the fatigues and privations 
encountered, and the exposure to 
wet and cold, are unsuited and un- 
congenial to the proud and high- 
born, they are reserved for an ex- 
clusive race, hardy, industrious and 
enduring. Their value as a com- 
i md the importance of their 

be over 

estimated, when it is believed that 
the weight of beef and fish annually 
consumed in these islands is in no 
very great disproportion ; that while 
London is calculated to 
300,000 fat cattle in the year, pro- 
bably amounting to go,o0co tons of 
beef, some 80,000 tons of trawled 
fish are within the year sold in the 
metropolis, irrespective of the vast 
qualities of herrings, sprats and of 


. ; . 1 
occupations, Can scarcely 


consume 


other descriptions of fish supplied 
from various sources. 


W. B. 


' Hansard, 3rd series, v 
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THE MODERN SPIRIT. 


N a series of delicate esssay, 
which are none the less charm- 

ing because they read so strangely 
like bits of Sainte-Beuve or Renan 
done into the simple English of a 
scholar, Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
made much use of a phrase that 
often meets the eye in the current 
literature of France,—the Modern 
Spirit. And when we ask what is 
meant by the modern spirit, this 
Geist-smitten Apostle to the Gentiles 
bids us listen to the words of his 
master, a German Jew, who died 
in Paris in 1856, after stirring all 
Europe with light song and daring 
wit, and paying for a life that had 
been anything but saintly in long 
years of agony on a ‘ mattress- 
grave.’ To most of us, it is true, 
Heine may seem a queer evangelist, 
much less fit to preach the gospel of 
the coming time than to exemplify 
the ruin that awaits the most bril- 
liant genius, when it happens to 
have no kinship with a moral sense. 
* Still,’ say his admirers, ‘ Heine re- 
presents his time in this far, that his 
life was a battle with dogma. He 
was indeed what he called himself, 
‘a brave soldier in the war for the 
liberation of humanity.”’ The born 
enemy of courts and creeds, he did 
his best to free it from traditional 
authority : and hence he embodied 
the spirit of the age, which is 
fighting against dogmatic teaching 
wherever culture has taken root. 
That is what we see in the society, 
politics, and religion of every na- 
tion with any pretensions to en- 
lightenment. Germany is rational- 
istic ; so is France; so Italy is 
rapidly becoming ; and as for Eng- 
land, she may be the most con- 
servative of countries, but still she 
is losing her horror of bold specu- 
lation, and is going with the Con- 
tinent. At least that is what the 
clergy tell us; and when we hear 
an English bishop asserting that 


Moses did not know the rule of 
three, when we find learned Eng- 
lish divines going to Tubingen for 
their theology, and when we see 
the most influential English teachers 
setting up churches in which a Herr 
von Géthe or a M. Comte might 
fitly read prayers and preach, we 
think that the clergy do right to 
lament over the decay of dogmatic 
religion.’ 

I do not undertake to say how 
much truth there is in this flip- 
pant speech: but we can none of 
us be blind to the rapidity with 
which nation after nation, and class 
after class, are breaking away from 
the ties that once bound them to 
traditional systems and beliefs. In 


England, educated men of the 
world have long ago ceased to cite 
dogma as an authority ; the leading 
teachers hardly deem it worthy of 
notice; and even the theologians 
do not appeal to it when they can 


appeal to anything else. More and 
more men are setting up a personal 
standard of belief, and asking, not 
what does the Church or tradition 
think, but what do you yourself 
think? Of course, in a certain 
sense, enlightened men have in 
every age put themselves above 
dogma, and asserted their right to 
judge it. That is done even by 
divines like Dr. Newman, whose 
war is avowedly with Liberalism, 
or the method which sets out by 
assuming that dogma has no claim 
to teach. Newman would admit 
that, before taking dogma as a 
guide, he had tested his authority 
by means of a personal standard, 
either intellectual, moral, or both. 
So far, therefore, he is a Liberal in 
spite of himself. But between the 
momentary Liberalism of a New- 
man and the persistent Liberalism 
of a Heine, there is an abyss that 
nothing can bridge. The one says 
at starting, ‘I must have some re- 
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ligion, some burning faith: what 
shall it be ? which church shall I 
enter?’ The other says at start- 
ing, ‘I will follow my intellect 
whithersoever it may lead; and if 
it lead me outside the pale of all 
the churches, so much the better.’ 
The instinct of the one tells him, 
that some established religion is 
true ; the instinct of the other, that 
all established religions are false. 
Hence the impulse of the dogmatist 
is to take whatever creed has time 
upon its side, and the impulse of the 
Liberal is to reject all creeds what- 
ever, and begin the work of system- 
building for himself. But in our 
day the dogmatic impulse has lost 
its old strength. The past is seen 
to have gone wrong in the case of 
a thousand things which it strove 
to settle dogmatically for the benefit 
of the future; and hence there is now 
an almost overmastering tendency 
towards Liberalism, or the creed 
which holds that men should start 
free. Only two things can keep 
that tendency in check ; the super- 
stition which is born of ignorance, 
or the religious fervour which has 
such native heat as to be unchilled 
by knowledge. The first is common ; 
and therefore the multitude are, 
for the most part, still dogmatists, 
just as they have been in every 
period of history, save at the few 
moments of religious or political 
awakening. Ignorance fears to 
enter the mysterious future, as 
childhood fears to enter the dark ; 
so it must have some guide, and it 
will take the first that offers, or 
the one that speaks the loudest, or 
the one that promises most. On 
the other hand, the spiritual fervour 
that, though linked with high 
culture, cannot do without a hea- 
venly guide, is far more rare: per- 
haps few of us suspect how rare 
it is in a critical age like ours. 
That is what makes Newman so 
intensely interesting a study to 
men who have hardly two opinions 
m common with him. He is a 
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dogmatist, born out of due time; 
a medieval mystic, with all the 
culture of modern Oxford. In Eng- 
land he stands alone among men of 
his own stature, and around him 
beat the waves of Liberalism, while 
beneath lie submerged creeds that 
will never arise into life again. It 
is the tide of the Reformation that 
is still flowing, with unspent, new- 
found strength ; and the revelation 
that each man is a law unto him- 
self is now carried to lengths which 
Luther and Melanchthon did not 
dream of, and which they would 
have shuddered to behold. The 
spirit which dictated that gospel 
is taking possession of art, litera- 
ture, politics, and religion ; every- 
where that spirit is appealing to 
individual reason and impulses; 
and that is what we mean by the 
Modern Spirit. 

Ido not presume to discuss the 
question whether the change is good 
or bad: that is a point for the 
theologians and the critics to settle 
between them ; my purpose is to set 
down in the fashion of an onlooker, 
and not of a polemic, what we all 
see, and to trace the general causes 
which are at work. If we want to 
know whither and how fast an age 
is drifting, it is often the best plan 
to go higher up the stream than 
the field in which senates, news- 
papers, and pulpits exert their 
power, or than the place on which 
men like Heine take their stand ; for, 
in the one case, we have agencies 
which always follow, never lead; 
and, in the other case, we have the 
poet, who puts into living form only 
the thoughts that have floated to 
him, and who may or may not give 
those thoughts in their complete- 
ness. Jt is in the chief meta- 
physical systems that we find the 
keys of the future. We are all 
tired to death of hearing that 
Fletcher of Saltoun said, he cared 
not who made a people’s laws if 
he were allowed to make their 
songs: why does not some one say, 
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makes either 
laws, if he 
up their meta- 


he cares not who 
a people’s songs or 
is allowed to build 
physics ? The one aphorism would 
be at least as reasonable as the 
other. If the solitaries of specula- 
tive thought have little influence 
over the multitude in their lifetime, 
they have all the future as a heri- 
tage, since they alter the principles 
on which human beliefs are based; 
and round him who has never read 
a page of Hobbes or Kant creeps, 
ecnerations after the thinkers are 
dead, the subtle dif- 
fused by the Levi the 
Critique Pure that 
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thoughts and impulses which, in 
their turn, give us new 


as one 


seemed 


religions, 
new laws. 

For the starting y point of recent 
speculation we must, as every read- 
ing man knows, go back to Hume. 
Before Hume’s time, 
Locke and Berkeley seemed to be 
going towards opposite points; but 
they were so far doing the same 
work as to be clearing the ground 
for the freest play of scept icism ; 
and, gathering together the threads 
of speculation that ran from the 
hostile systems, the Scottish thinker 
drew a conclusion which other men 
had dimly seen, but which none had 
stated with such startling clearness, 
and which all save the most in- 
trepid minds would have shrunk 
from drawing, when they reflected 
how likely it was that some subtle 
error lurked in a doctrine that 
seemed to involve religion and 
philosophy in a common ruin. 
Hume had no such scruples. With 


new codes hies, and 
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a bland smile on his good-humoured 
face, he coolly snapped the link that 
philosophers as well as peasants 
had hitherto believed to connect 
cause and effect. They had as- 
sumed that between cause and 
effect there was a necessary con- 
nection in the element of force; 
that by the agency of force the 
heavenly bodies were made to re- 
volve in certain orbits; that we 
cor foree each time we stretched 
‘ar , at least, that God 
it for us; and that, since 

thus made manifest was 

xpreasion of our wills, or at 

ways accompanied the im- 

f those wills, so the forces 

ture were but the expression 
omnipotent Will, which set in 
motion all created things. ‘Quite 
ntlemen,’ 
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series of 
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nection is to use 
words without meaning; since, how- 
ever you may search for what you 
call efficient causes, you can never 
get beyond phenomena, never reach 
what you call force.’ 

That was Hume’s doctrine, 
the effect of it was prodigious. 
logy, as well as metaphysics, was 
thrown into a ferment; and phi- 
losophy received one of those fresh 
starts which it gets, perhaps, once 
in two or three centuries; such a 
start as it got from Descartes and 
Malebranche, Hobbes and Locke, 
when for the first time in modern 
history, France and England be- 
came the great centres of specula- 
tive thought. The Beatties and the 
Reids held that if the sceptic’s 
teaching was true, there must be 
an end of all attempts to put the 


necessary Col 


and 
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belief in the existence of a Deity 
on a rational basis; and hence they 
were driven to ask, whether the 
logic which seemed so well knit, 
yet which was so destructive, had 
not erred at starting. Their answer 
was that it had. They said that 
Hume’s labours had been vitiated 
by the mistakes of those who had 
gone before him; that for genera- 
tions philosophy had been drifting 
farther and farther from truth, until 


had lost 


its way in a mist 

that it could 
by going back to the 
whence it set out; and 
basis on which it 

a lasting fabric, was the 
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the efforts of German thought. 
Among the men that Hume’s keen 
inference had struck with the force 
’ an electric shock was Kant; 
rousing him from what he called a 
dogmatic slumber, and opening to 
his view a boundless region which 
no thinker had ever tracked. He 
speedily saw that the puzzle which 
Hume had thrown into the arena 
was but one of a series; that in 


other cases besides the instance of 


cause and effect, logic gave the lie to 
conviction ; and that when reason 
went outside a certain boundary she 
found herself assenting to contra- 
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dictory propositions. Hence he 
taught that logic never could prove 
the existence of God, or the freedom 
of the will, or the immortality of 
the soul. But, on the other hand, 
he taught that logic never would 
disprove the reality of those great 
truths; because they belonged to a 
region on which it had no standing 
ground. None the less, however, 
were we forced to believe them; for 
they were so interwoven with our 

ture, that we could as 
readily get rid of it as of them. 
Kant lent ail his strength to place 
the moral law and t truths 
on a that should 
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gicians of any time: I mean, he has 
few rivals in his cman over pre- 
mises, as weil as in the power of 
knitting one inference to another, 
so that each link shall bear the re- 
quisite test, and that the line shall 
stretch out as far as the nature of 
the materials will permit; still, 
may be doubted whether any other 
man ever did so much to bring logic 
into discredit as an instrument for 
reaching the highest kind of specu- 
lative truth. Kant was alsoas clear 
and definite a thinker as ever lived; 
yet it may be questioned whether 
any other man ever did so much to 
foster vagueness and mysticism. 
There lurked in his hard iron system 
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a germ which, when rooted in the 
luxuriant minds of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Oken, shot into a mighty tree, 
that for a time overshadowed the 
whole field of German thought. 
Those gifted men disdained to keep 
within the limits laid down by 
Kant: they sought to rise to a phi- 
losophy of the Absolute by a pro- 
cess that left the ordinary reasoning 
power at the starting point, and 
carried them up to an atmosphere 
in which personal consciousness was 
lost, and which identified them with 
absolute being. How they got up 
there; how they got down again; 
how, when forced to think under 
the conditions of subject and object, 
they could bring back in thought 
what they had learned when subject 
and object were one; how they 
could put into the material forms of 
human speech what they had reached 
when forms had no place in their 
mind; is a question which I must 
leave for those who hold a philo- 
sophy of the Unconditioned to be 
possible, and that of Schelling to be 
a success. It is sufficient for my 
purpose to note, that from the scep- 
tical hints of Hume came the scep- 
tical system of Kant; which led to 
the pantheistic system of Schelling; 
and which, in turn, took hold of the 
poetic, the impassioned, the reli- 
gious, and all the others who sought 
a philosophy that should be at once 
spiritual and free from cold logical 
rigour. What such minds wanted 
was something that should not pin 
them down to earth, but allow them 
to soar on the wings of intellect into 
the very heaven of heavens. Fichte 
and Schelling gave them that some- 
thing. Not that those great men 
were vague thinkers in the ordinary 
sense of the word; but even to the 
reading multitude their systems 
came in a vague form, and to this day 
they are understood only by the cul- 
tured few. What reached the crowd 
were misty doctrines, saying that 
somehow men could by searching 
find out God, but that the old plan 
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of rising from marks of design by 
means of exact inferences was futile ; 
that a kind of vision must take the 
place of reasoning; and that Deity 
must be expressed by some term 
which, if it meant anything, meant 
that everything was God. Now, 
in these days that vague pantheism 
is filling the air, and we cannot go 
through life without drawing it in. 
Do what we will to keep it off, it is 
acting on those of us who have 
warm, imaginative natures ; that is, 
on nine tenths of the young who 
have any intellect at all, or in whom 
intellect is not stifled by authority. 
It is diffused from the writings of 
Carlyle ; it gives life to the criticism 
of Renan; it is one of the master 
influences which are lending colour 
to our time; and, until we have 
taken account of it, we cannot tell 
what the Modern Spirit is, or how 
it is working. 

I have mentioned Mr. Carlyle 
as one of the teachers in the Mys- 
tical school; but he fills so much 
more important a place than any 
of the others, that he may almost 
be called a distinct force. And the 
mighty influence which he has 
exerted is due to other qualities 
besides his matchless power of 
literary expression, and his large 
store of those qualities that the 
Pantheistic thinkers never lack. 
He is a Mystic, and something 
more. In common with Renan and 
Emerson, he has what may be 
termed the ethical eye; that is, he 
finds out at a glance the moral 
relations of things: and he holds 
men or movements to be good just 
as they abound in those relations 
and present them strongly. But 
Pantheism is vague in its ideal of 
duty, and hence it is slow to cen- 
sure what we call evil and what it 
calls a lower good; never meeting 
sin’ with wrath against the sinner, 
but rather putting it down with 
pity for the man who is fated to 
do the ugly work of the universe. 
Now, in Carlyle we find much of 
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the old Covenanter, as well as 
of the new Mystic; his Decalogue 
may be somewhat different from 
that of Moses, but he knows a 
rascal when he sees one, and does 
not scruple to call villany by its 
right name: the burden of all he 
writes is the very un-Pantheistic 
doctrine, that some things are 
eternally evil and others eternally 
good. Nay, he goes farther in his 
noble inconsistency, and, as Mr. 
Kingsley has pointed out, he does 
not allow his vague talk about the 
Eternities and the Immensities to 
have any effect upon his moral 
teaching. With greater power than 
any man that has appeared in our 
literature for centuries, he calls up 
the old Hebrew idea of a Living 
God, who is an Almighty Father 
to his creatures, full of love to 
those that keep his commandments, 
and a personal guide to those that 
do his will; but who, sternly just 
as well as tender, blasts the wicked 
with everlasting wrath, and keeps 
the word uttered of old, that the 
people which would not serve him 
should he utterly destroy. How- 
ever, the intensely personal charac- 
ter of this Theistic creed does not 
hinder the Pantheistic part of Car- 
lyle’s system from doing its work ; 
and when critics shall in after time 
come to ask how it was that in our 
day the cement which bound to- 
gether the fabric of dogmatic theo- 
logy and ethics loosened so quickly, 
Carlyle’s writings will perhaps give 
a more faithful answer than those 
of any other great teacher. 

Such, briefly and roughly stated, 
is one effect of Hume’s pyrrhonism. 
But it has had another effect, very 
different in character, and perhaps 
still moreimportant. In France, it 
was welcomed with what, in par- 
liamentary phrase, may be called 
‘loud cheers ;’ whereas it had spurred 
Germany to the fighting point. 
The first thought of the Germans 
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had been to guard ethics, immor- 
tality, and theism against attack ; 
but the French had already given 
up all morality which was not con- 
ventional; they had long been 
shrugging their shoulders at the 
idea of life everlasting, with its twin 
accompaniments of bliss and dam- 
nation; and in a Supreme Being 
they had for some time ceased to 
feel any interest. So, when Hume 
put the topstone on that neat little 
fabric of scepticism built by Vol- 
taire; when, to the revelation that 
theology could best be studied in 
the drawing-rooms of Paris, he 
added the glad tidings that philo- 
sophy had finally proved revelation 
to be a pious fraud; France joyfully 
accepted the situation. She did not 
trouble herself very much to see 
whether, after all, the Scotchman 
had gone quite down to the 
depths of our nature; she was con- 
tent to know that his beautifully 
reasoned system exactly confirmed 
what she herself had long been say- 
ing and even half believing; it was 
true, it must be true: anyhow she 
would start where Hume left off, 
and confine herself to the study of 
phenomena. That is what she has 
been doing ever since ;—for the par- 
tially successful efforts of Royer 
Collard and Jouffroy to import the 
philosophy of Reid, and the partially 
successful efforts of Cousin to bring 
in that of Schelling and everybody 
else, have been but brilliant episodes ; 
and, for three quarters of a century, 
the stream of French thought has 
run in the channel of Positivism. 

In talking loosely, we are too apt 
to identify Comte alone with the 
rise of Positivism, just as we are 
too apt to give Bacon the credit of 
finding out the scientific value of 
induction, though he came in the 
wake of a dozen men who knew the 
principles of induction as well as 
himself, and applied them with far 
greater success.' What Comte 


1 I am speaking of Positivism as a method of discovery, not as a philosophy, and 
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achieved was to give a rigorously 
systematic form to an old method, 
and to assert with new emphasis 
the limitation of our faculties. Vol- 
taire was a positivist, except in 
fancying that the scientific method 
was applicable to religion as well as 
to material things. So far as he 
kept within the limits of science, he 
was a positivist; but he was ever 
straying beyond those limits; a 
hater of dogma, he was one of the 
most incurable dogmatists that ever 
lived; and no sooner had he thrown 
down the theology of the creeds than 
he set up a theology of his own. 
He was not content with saying, 
‘This idea of God shocks the com- 
monest instincts of justice, and rests 
on not a aomeee of proof ;’ but he 
went on tos ‘I will give you an- 
other hethelan. with the purity of 
which you cannot quarrel,and which 
I can prove to be true.’ ‘No you 
can’t,’ was the answer of as good 
dialecticians as _——? and thus 
the barren fight might have lasted 
till our own day, fhad not Hume 
and Kant cast a new light on the 
powerlessness of the intellect to fly 
bey ond a certain range. The Com- 
tists, on the other hand, have 


thoroughly learned that lesson. 


They have cui the philosophy of 


Kant into two bits; taking to them- 
selves that which confines the efforts 
of the ‘reason’ within the limits 
of the finite, and dismissing “re 
contempt that which seeks to ris 

by means of the ‘understé unding’ 

toa knowledge of the Infinite. Once 
for all, the scientific school says it 
will have nothing to do with con- 
clusions that it cannot prove. It 
believes only what it sees, or can 
infer by a strictly logical process, 


there fore 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. 


respects, Comte was not a Comtist. 


mind. 
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starting from indisputable facts ; 
logic is its supreme court of appeal; 
by the decisions of the logical 
faculty, it holds that all systems 
must stand or fall. As for the dim 
intuitions of which the poets, the 
visionaries, and the _ religionists 
speak, they are simply beneath 
contempt, when they leave their 
proper place, and come into court 
against pure reason. In his dis- 
course at St. Martin’s Hall, Pro- 
fessor Huxley said that men should 
believe, not in ‘justification by 
faith,’ but in ‘justification by de- 
monstration.’ Now, that epigram 
neatly expresses just what the 
typical man of science feels when 
face to face with so puzzling a phe- 
nomenon as religion. Religion, he 
says, takes for granted much that 
science holds to be the very points 
at issue; religion builds largely on 
personal experience, which may 
chance to be right, but which you 
can never prove to be right, and 
which is a thousand times mor 
likely to be wrong; religion goes }) 
no fixed rule, so that her history 
made up of self-contradictions, and 
Brigham Young draws nearly as 
many converts from Christianity a 
Paul drew to it. Having no 





method that will stand the test of 


t 
a scientific eye, religion strikes the 
positivist as the very pict 
reason. te words 
upon it, but tells the theologians 
that their elaborate attempt to show 
that men should believe in doctrines 
upheld by no such evidence as 
science exacts, is simply an effort to 
make a pyramid stand upon its apex. 
$y an infinite amount of skill, 
gentlemen, you may contrive to 
balance it for a time: but sooner or 


ire of un- 
So he does not was 






I-do not need to raise the question which has recently been discussed by Mr. 
Mill on the one hand, and M. Littré and Mr. L ewes on 

other, as to the merit which Comte can claim for giving us what M. Littré calls 
stratum philosophique complétement original.’ 
telling what is said by Comte himself or his disciples; I 
Positivism is as a popular system of belief. 


un sub- 

In the remarks that follow, I do not aim at 
seek merely to show whut 
As Wilkes was not a Wilkite, so, 


in some 


There is often an immense difference between a 
system as it leaves the hand of its author, and a system as it wo 


rks on the popular 
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later, it will topple over; so you had 
better get more props, or keep out 
of the way.’ Yet, while positiv- 
ism is thus emphatic, she does not, 
I repeat, fall into the same blunder 
as the old school of infidelity, and 
roundly declare the tidings of re- 
ligion to be false: she suspends her 
judgment. She is not so rash as to 
say that there is no Supreme Being, 
and no immortality; but she says 
that you cannot prove the existence 
of a Deity and a life beyond the 
grave. When flippant, she sneer- 
ingly remarks that she has no in- 
formation on the subject: when re- 
verential, and touched with that re- 
ligious feeling which moves the 
coldest of us at times, she sadly says, 
that, if an altar is to be built at all 
it must still be to the ‘ Unknown 
God,’ and that if it is to bear any 
inscription, it must be that which 
was borne by the ancient fane : 

I am all that was, 


and is, and will be, 
Nor my veil, has it ever been withdrawn by 
mortal.! 


Thus, then, the crumbling away 
of dogma is the work of two cur- 
rents of thought, which seem at first 
sight to be running towards oppo- 
site points, but which in reality so 
far mingle their waters as to dash 
on the edifice of belief. Of course, 
every age has its Scientific 
tive current, and its Spiritual or 
Mystic ; which have run quick or 
and have been tinged with 
this hue or that, according to the 
nature of the time: but during long 
periods the influence of those cur- 
rents has been slight compared with 
that of the dogmatic stream. For 
centuries before the Reformation, 
they were not the master currents ; 
they changed, but they did not de- 
stroy dogma; what the xy really did 
for the future was to pile up, so 
slowly that the dogmatists did not 
mark the process, the materials 
which should some day make it hard 
for the dogmatists to live. And at 


or Posi- 


slow, 
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last they have become the master 
currents. Whether for good or evil, 
whether for a time or for ever, they 
are now sweeping with them the in- 
tellect and the fervour which are to 
give shape and colour to the coming 
time. 

Tosee the working of the change, 
we must keep in view the practical 
movement which has been going on 
side by side with the spe culative. 
Nations seem fated by the law of 
their being to pass through a fever 
of passion at periods which, though 
we cannot fix the date beforehand, 
give no uncertain signs of their 
approach; and while Hume and 
Kant were speculating, England was 
clearly swinging back at a rapid 
rate from that extreme of sceptical 
indifference into which she had re- 
coiled after the force of Puritanism 
was spent. The recoil from the 
fanaticism of the Commonwealth 
had beenviolent. Infidelity had been 
presented at court, and black-balled 
at no club; courtiers who could not 
spell added to their other ‘accom- 
plishments a little Atheism, got at 
second hand from somebody who 
thought he understood Mr. Hobbes ; 
men about town spoke of putting 
down Christianity regularly 
fourth bottle; and if the 
middle class aia not 
about Solomon's 


b le sse ness 


after 
g! "eat 
make joke 

ideas of si 

it gave holy 
very cool reception. 
low those 


the 


s ae 
things a 
But down be- 
ranks was a dense, idea- 
less mass, made up of that ‘ common 
people’ whose types in Judea had 
heard the Master gladly ; and they 

began at last to yearn for the fever- 
ish religion with which, in former 
days, Bunyan and Fox had brought 
comfort to the sinner. They had, 
to use their own language, long been 
fasting in the wilderness, and were 
hungry for the bread of life. So 
when WwW esley and Whitefield called 
on them to repent and be forgiven, 
they astonished the cool man of the 
world by a frenzy and an earnestness 


1 I use the translation of Sir William Hamilton. 
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which it was difficult to distinguish 
from insanity. And the fever was 
soon caught by those above them in 
station. Indeed, movements that 
come from emotion almost always 
begin among the uncultured, and 
go up; whereas those that spring 
from intellectual conviction begin 
among a few men at the top, and 
go down. In this instance, the up- 
ward process got immense help from 
the French Revolution, which put 
new life into religion as well as into 
politics, by showing how vast was 
the array of passions that nature 
held in check during times of quiet, 
and by inspiring the humblest with 
fierce longings which they had 
before but dimly felt. In time, the 
forces that had set the crowd to 
seek relief from the sense of sin in 
psalm-singing, acted on classes that 
culture had rendered less emotional; 
and we had Tractarianism. New- 
man and his followers came to pro- 
test against the idea that steam- 
engines, railroads, postal systems, 
daily newspapers, the right of free 
speech, and all the other items in our 
material civilisation, could satisfy 
the yearnings of the soul, or could 
be other than dust and ashes in 
comparison with the beauty of holi- 
ness that had vanished with the 
ages of faith. Again the wave of 
religious passion rolled over a lower 
grade of society ; and we had what 
was called Revivalism. No doubt, 
the sight was in many cases ridicu- 
lous. An educated man often found 
it difficult to keep from telling the 
blockheads who roared out damna- 
tion at street corners, that they 
would do much more good to re- 
ligion by going home and playing 
the fiddle, or by taking Luther’s 
advice and getting well drunk. But 
there was something far deeper than 
imbecility in that earnestness which 
spread from place to place like an 
epidemic, and which was wafted 
across the ocean to throw distant 
lands into the same unearthly fer- 
ment. Revivalism is now dead, but 
Ritualism is telling us that the force 
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which lashed England into the 
Tractarian storm is again at work; 
and, however foolish Ritualism may 
be in itself, it has taken far too firm 
a hold of society to be despised. 
Meanwhile, America has been 
going through a religious cycle even 
stranger than our own. She has 
given birth to a dozen religions 
within a generation. Mormonism, 
Shakerism, Bible-Communism, and 
other isms, all attest the craving of 
her people after a higher life. You 
may think that in each case they have 
reached only a life of degradation ; 
still, you have to remember that 
well-meaning men and women have 
broken away by hundreds of thou- 
sands from the ties which the 
churches have sanctified, and pushed 
out into an untravelled wilderness 
in search of something that the 
churches do not give. We may 
most of us think that Utah is a sad 
sight; but few people who coolly 
read what Mr. Hepworth Dixon has 
been telling us in his New America, 
will deny that Mormonism repre- 
sents a mighty force which the 
youngest of us may not live to see 
exhausted. We may hold it absurd 
to believe that the earth can be 
turned into a scene of bliss by means 
of a Communism which puts an end 
to what we mean by the family 
system, and frees itself from all 
human laws ; nevertheless, the fact 
is that, in America, religious socie- 
ties founded on those principles are 
year by year striking a deeper root. 
Again, we may laugh at the spiri- 
tualist doctrines of the new sects, 
and say that people would not take 
the fancy of a disordered brain for 
a proof that its owner held com- 
munion with the unseen world, if 
they applied the same kind of test 
to a theory of spirit-rapping, as 
scientific men apply to a dynamical 
theory of heat. Still, thousands of 
honest and cultivated men believe 
as firmly in ‘mediums’ as in their 
own existence. Finally, we may 
think that when the American people 
get that solid education which the 
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study of science alone can give, 
they will smile at the nonsense by 
which they are now deluded, and 
settle down to a life of robust com- 
mon sense. Perhaps they will; but 
the change seems a long way off; 
and meanwhile we have to note that, 
in this age of criticism, there exists 
a craving for the supernatural which 
was hardly surpassed in the days 
that proved the firmness of their 
belief in witches by burning them to 
death. Tractarianism, Ritualism, 
or Revivalism in England, and Mor- 
monism, Shakerism, or Spiritualism 
in America, are but different mani- 
festations of the same instinct: they 
express the hunger of the soul for 
less material food than that which 
is offered either by science or a 
rationalistic religion. In the one 
case, we have a fanatical belief in 
dogma; in the other, an equally 
fanatical belief that dogma i is dead; 
but in both we have a proof that, 
without a fanatical belief of some 
kind, there are multitudes who can- 
not live. 

When there is such a longing for 
anew faith among the people who 
do not draw nice metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, it is easy to see with what 
foree the pantheistic philosophy 
is speaking toour time. Most men 
have never heard of that philosophy, 
and few can be made to understand 
it ; nevertheless, it is in the air, and 
is acting with the stealthiness and 
the fatality of a subtle disease. It 
is spreading the idea that instinct, 
sentiment, intuition is the highest 
religious guide, or that there is no 
religious guide at all. Men who do 
not read, or reé ison, or argue, find 
themselves ¢ oming, they know not 
how, to think well of all creeds ; 
that is, to think little of any. 
Others, who are equally illiterate, 
but who yearn for something to 
believe in, and who find the atmo- 
sphere of the churches too chilly for 
their fevered souls, catch the con- 

tagion quickly, and rush to the first 
teacher who comes with some wild 
novelty, and the promise of un- 
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imagined bliss. But the multitude 
are not passive recipients ; they give 
as much as they get; they give back 
in emotional force what they get 
in systematic thought. The feeling 
with which they are possessed makes 
its way upwards, so as partially to 
overcomethat coolness which usually 
springs from reflection, and to feed 
that flame without which a spiritual 
philosophy cannot live. Thus the 
multitude help to keep alive re- 
ligious earnestness among many 
thinking men. If the speculation 
of the age were confined to doctrinal 
points, as it was in the time of the 
Reformation, we should see such 
men rushing to fight for justifica- 
tion by faith, or for the authority 
of the ‘Church. But it is pantheism, 
and not dogma, that is in the air; 
so we hear them saying that all 
the creeds are too hard, too narrow, 
too essentially provincial ; and we 
see them rushing towards a sen- 
timentalism which hates the very 
name of dogma, but which is none 
the less positive that it is a bar- 
barism to divide religions into false 
and true. It holds that all are false 
in one sense, inasmuch as all err by 
making definite statements about 
things that cannot be put into a 
formula: and it holds that all are 
true in a certain sense, inasmuch as 
all attempt to express the degree 
and colour of the divine light that 
nations or times severally perceive. 
But it also holds that, in this life, 
we shall never reach absolute re- 
ligious truth ; that creed after creed 
shall rise ; that creed after creed 
shall perish ; and that when one 
dies another shall spring from its 
ashes. 

Among the educated classes of 
this country and of France, a still 
greater influence is exercised by 
Positivism. Cool, reflective minds 
that despise vague thinking, and 
that feel the man of the world’s 
contempt for enthusiasm, find in 
Positivism an angel of reason clad 
in robes of light. And it is easy to 
see the reason why. Within its 
xX X 
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own range, this philosophy is so 
certain, so satisfying, so full of good 
sense; and its victories, when once 
won, are won forever. If, indeed, 
men of culture were, as a class, 
swayed by the deep religious feel- 
ing which is fitfully manifested by 
the less educated social ranks, then 
Positivism might not get many dis- 
ciples even among those who, being 
trained to look at both sides of 
every question, must incline to 
scepticism. But college common 
rooms, barristers’ chambers, and 
scientific men’s studies, are not the 
places to which we should go for a 
display of strong religious earnest- 
ness; and in most of those places, 
St. Comte is at present much more 
powerful than St. John. You may 
see that such is the fact by glancing 
at the chief organs of current 
opinion, in which intellectual Sad- 
duceeism hits the taste of the edu- 
cated classes by putting the results 


of Positivism into the language of 


Pall Mall. Strip off a very thin 
covering, and you find, not only 
scientific scepticism, but scientific 
scepticism in as aggressive a form 
as it can prudently wear. 

We shall best see how it works 
by leaving abstractions and listening 
to what it says about the every- day 
matters in which we are all inte- 
rested. Sadduceeism does not bluntly 
tell the Archbishop of Canterbury 
that his Apostolical Succession, his 
Imposition of Hands, and his Con- 
firmation will some day seem as de- 
spicable as the rites and ceremonies 
of Mahomet: Sadduceeism is too 
polite to say anything so shockingly 
rude to an Archbishop. Still, be- 
tween the lines you can read some- 
thing quite as strong. ‘Let us,’ 
you can read, ‘have no enthusiasm, 
or raptures, or faith, or religious 
hysterics, or spiritual fuss of any 
kind; for since the beginning of the 
world until now, 
feeling have been at once mis- 
chievous and ridiculous. Not that 
we wish to interfere with the 
venerable institutions which live 
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by fostering those outbursts in a 
mild w ay. “Heaven forbid that we 
should help the Liberation Society 
to pull down the Church of Eng. 
land! Since we must have a re- 
ligion of some kind to keep men 
from putting their hands into each 
other’s tills and cutting each other’s 
throats, let us by all means go in 
for the Church. She preserves 
the peace pretty well, and is a foe 
to all fanaticism and vulgar en- 
thusiasm ; her spiritual policemen 
are at least scholars and gentle- 
men, and her several Scotland 
Yards are as hostile to the “roughs” 
and the Bealeses of Dissent, as the 
Scotland Yard presided over by Sir 
Richard Mayne is to the “ roughs ” 
and the Bealeses of politics. Nay, 
we go so far as to admit that Dissent 
itselfis better than nothing. If the 
transpontine barbarians can’t be 
kept within the bounds of decency 
by any other agency than that of a 
Spurgeon, then we must put up 
with a Spurgeon, ; jokes and all. If, 
when Bright gives out the tune, 
the Marats of colliery villages 
and cotton towns are kept from 
singing the Marseillaise by nothing 
but the privilege of howling hymns, 
then, in the name of peace, order, 
and culture, let them howl hymns 
till they are hoarse. But ‘don’t 
imagine that, while we bow respect- 
fully to the Church, and honour 
Dissent withacontemptuous nod, we 
put the slightest faith in the Thirty- 
nine Articles, or in Adult Baptism. 
We are not such simpletons. To 
educated men we preach the Gospel 
of Indifference, and to the list of 
Beatitudes we mentally add, Blessed 
they that sneer, jor they shall 
never make fools of thense lves by Cll- 
We introduce men of 
culture, not to the Bishop of London, 
but to M. Comte and his two distin- 
guished disciples, Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Bain. Those gentlemen will make 
you quite easy about the other world. 
Starting from a few senses, nerves, 
instincts, and optical delusions, they 
show with amazing success how the 
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whole fabric of human error has 
been reared. A Supreme Maker, 
did you say? Well, the existence 
of a Supreme Maker is still an open 
question, though, rather more than 
a century ago, our brilliant John 
the Baptist, M. de Voltaire, had the 
honcur to inform his patrons, the 
ladies and gentlemen of France, that 
he had condescended to settle the 
point in favour of the creeds. A 
Soul? That’s an old idea; we can 
do without a soul; what you mean 
by a soul is only a bundle of sensa- 
tions, perceptions, and reflections, 
tied together by a string which is 
cut by death. immortality ? That, 
too, is doubtful. 
that men live after they have lost 
the power of dining, and there is 
good reason to believe that the 
notion of a life beyond the grave 
springs from the absurd sentiment 
which prompts us to leave a big 
estate, in order that, two or three 
hundred years after we are dead, 
some Marquisof Clanricardeor Duke 
of Hamilton may be placed above the 
need of humble but honest work.’ 
Perhaps no single Sadducee 
would subscribe that creed ; never- 
theless that is what Sadduceeism 
will be found to mean, if the hints 
that it gives, the lkings that it 
shows, and the assumptions that it 
makes, are brought into one system 
and carried to their logical issue. 
And we must all confess that the 
creed is very clever and marvel- 
lously lucid. But those who are 
borne along by the other sceptical 
current—that of Mysticism—hold 
the very merits even of fashionable 
Positivism to be so many defects ; 
and thus we have as keen an onset 
between the two great schools of 
scepticism as we have between 
the united forces of those schools 


on the one hand, and the forces of 


dogmatism on the other. The 
Spiritual thinkers say that the 
scientific philosophy is too clear to 
be true. They will not believe 
man to be a bit of cunningly de- 
vised mechanism which, wound up 
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at meal times, goes on smoothly 
until hunger hints that the weights 
have run down, or until disease in- 
timates that there is a screw loose 
somewhere. They detest the idea 
that the soul is held together by the 
cook; that if there are no dinners 
there can be no life; and that im- 
mortality is possible only with an 
infinite number of courses and some- 
body to eat them. Like the Posi- 
tivists, it is true, they may have no 
clear notions about a Deity, and 
may decline to discuss such ‘un- 
speakable’ questions as his Per- 
sonality. Like the Positivists, they 
may build an altar to the ‘ Un- 
known God,’ and put on it the same 
sublime but sad inscription. But 
then they and the Positivists part 
company. They say that man is 
above all things, a worshipping 
being ; that adoration is the highest 
exercise to which he can rise ; that 
the impulses are heaven-born which 
prompt him to bend the knee in 
prayer, and go to the stake rather 
than deny a God whom he has 
never seen. They put away with 
scorn the idea that those profound 
feelings which lead him to build 
altars, to offer up sacrifice, to spend 
his days in cloisters, to go to the 
ends of the earth as an evangelist, 
to embrace death itself rather than 
religious error, point to no world 
beyond the grave, but spring from 
a superstitious fear of the unknown 
future. They denounce the doc- 
trine that patriarchs, prophets, 
evangelists all laboured under a 
childish delusion when they spoke 
of an Almighty Father, and of the 
rest prepared for the people of God. 
No, however fully, however im- 
perfectly, those men delivered’ a 
heavenly message. Those men, and 
not the mere builders of philosophi- 
cal systems, have been the stars of 
our firmament. It is from Moses, 
and Zoroaster, and Jesus, not from 
Aristotle and Bacon, that the di- 
vinest light has come. 

‘Excuse me for stopping your 
pretty harangue,’ answers Posi- 
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tivism ; ‘but pray put aside clap- 
trap for a few minutes; we can get 
plenty of clap-trap on Sunday ; 
please to tell us in plain English 
what you mean. Let us discuss 
the religious intuitions and doc- 
trines of which you speak, just as 
we would discuss a question in 
science. You say that you feel, you 
know, you are convinced, that man 
is more than a bit of mechanism; 
that he is divine ; that he is immor- 
tal ; that he comes from what you 
call God and goes to what you call 
God: that he is—but we need go 
no further, since the list is alr eady 
long enough to set us quarrelling 
for a life-time. Now, please to state 
in exact terms what those spiritual 
intuitions really are; put what you 
deem their argumentative value into 
the form of distinct propositions, so 
that we may each know what issue 
is raised ; then let us see what are 
the teachings of religion as told by 
history ; and, finally, let us ascer- 
tain the logical result. Do you 
mean to tell ws, who read human 
beliefs by the full blaze of science, 
and laugh at the superstitions which 
have swayed each successive age, 
that because men believe in a God, 
and believe that they have an im- 
mortal soul, therefore a God and an 
immortal soul are realities ? Mind, 
we don’t say they are not ; what we 
seek is proof—logical proof. But do 
you think that mere belief is logical 
proof? For our part, we do not. 
We deem it more philosophical, 
more respectful to truth itself, to 
put no faith whatever in positive 
religious teaching, and to make our 
worship consist solely of good acts ; 
done, not to please an omnipotent 
Being of whom we know nothing, 
not to merit a heaven or to escape a 
hell of which we have no certain 
tidings ; but simply to render our 
fellow creatures happy.’ 

‘No idea,’ rejoins the believer in 
aspiritual philosophy, ‘could bemore 
shallow. Your logic is utterly futile: 
I refuse to put my trust in your 
puny deductive and inductive ma- 
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chinery. Your pretty system of 
inference breaks down when it goes 
beyond a certain narrow range of 
things that you can grasp, see, 

count up, and put into your pocket. 

Why, your logicians can’t agree 
about a simple political problem, 
such as the question on what my 
right to the ownership of this walk- 
ing-stick is based ; whether that 
right has its root in the nature of 
things, as the logical M. Thiers 
maintains ; or, whether it is purely 
the creature of law, as the logical 
Mr. Bentham contends. You can’t 
agree about the conclusion, for the 
simple reason that you do not and 
cannot agree about the premises. 
In spite of yourselves, you all 
take for granted something that 
ought to be proved; something 
that education or temperament has 
taught you to regard as indispu- 
table. Unconsciously you assume 
this or that; then you build up 
a brave induction; or apply a 
beautifully precise syllogism, and 
your results differ from each other, 
just as much as the colour of your 
hair or the shade of your com- 
plexion! If you would give me 
some guide to a man’s religious, 
political, or philosophical opinions, 
don’t tell me he is acapital reasoner; 
tell me who were his father and 
mother, whether he has had the 
measles, what is the girth of his 
chest, whether his digestion is good, 
whether he stoopsor carries his head 
erect, whether he is modest or self- 
conceited, whether he is married or 
single, whether he is fonder of 
claret than of milk-punch, whether 
he thinks Plato or Aristotle the 
bigger man. If logical inference 
thus errs in dealing with every-day 
matters, how can we take her 
as a guide when we come to that 
mystery of mysteries—a Supreme 
Maker, a living principle indepen- 
dent of matter, a life of which death 
is but the birth? Were we to do 
that, we should, according to our 
friends the Positivists, have to call 
the best men who ever appeared on 
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this earth mistaken if well-meaning 
fanatics, and to smile at the beliefs 
which have cheered the grandest 
and devoutest of our race in the 
midst of sorrow and of death. Nay, 
we should have to say that the half 
of our nature is a lie. We should 
have to say that we had been 
dowered with religious instincts 
which point to ends that have no 
existence ; which delude us with 
promises that shall never be ful- 
filled; which speak of an Almighty 
Father who reigns over all things, 
while in reality there reigns over 
all things only an Almighty Force ; 
which whisper that after death 
there comes everlasting life, while 
in reality there comes but everlast- 
ing sleep. Let Positivism be true, 
and our existence loses half its 
beauty, sentiment is dead, poetry is 
banished by science, arithmetic takes 
the place of religion, and the world 
becomes so frightfully dull that we 
must all take to hard drinking to 
keep ourselves awake. No, Posi- 
tivism will not do. It may find 
fault if it pleases with the form of 
Buddhism, Mahometanism, and 
Christianity. We admit that re- 
ligious forms must decay, but the 
spirit that animates them lives for 
ever, and age by age is giving man 
clearer and clearer hints of the life 
which is veiled by the gross cover- 
ing of material things. Some gene- 
‘ations may doubt that great truth ; 
for it needs more than a keen eye 
to see far; it needs also a clear 
atmosphere. And just as the bodily 
eye sees farther on some days than 
on others, so, in some ages, the 
intellectual eye pierces deeper than 
in others into the sphere of religions 
and philosophies, Just as a thun- 
der storm or a mighty wind may 
clear the air of vapour, and give 
the far-off hills a new sharpness of 
outline, a new brilliancy of tint; so, 
when an age is stirred by the hurri- 
cane of revolution, the distances 
are seen to be peopled with shapes 
that were before hid from sight, 
and that lived but in the minds of 
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visionaries. That is what we say 
to Science when, leaving her pro- 
per place, she enters into the temple 
of religion and contemptuously calls 
us dreamers. Yes, we are dreamers, 
and into the immortal future none 
but dreamers can see!’ 

Which of these two philosophies 
is right, or whether both of them 
are not wrong, is a question which 
does not come within the scope of 
the present discussion, and on which, 
therefore, I offer no opinion, My 
aim has been to trace, in the most 
‘apid fashion, what I believe to be 
the speculative springs from which 
the spirit that is every where destroy- 
ing dogma takes its rise. To trace 
the currents thoroughly, instead 
of superficially, would, however, call 
for a volume rather than a brief 
article. It would take me far beyond 
my limits to show even in the most 
hurried way how the Positive and 
the Mystic schools are changing the 
points at which revealed religion is 
both attacked and defended ; how 
the weapons used by Voltaire, no 
less than those used by Paley, have 
lost their ancient power; how the 
shafts of the old Deists, as well as the 
shafts of the old Apologists, now fail 
to hit us ; how greater stress is now 
laid on moral grounds, both by the 
critics and the upholders of Chris- 
tianity ; andhow anLece Homo, which 
would at one time have been sneered 
at as a piece of pretty writing and 
loose thinking, speaks tomany reflec- 
ting men with a force that the most 
systematic volume of ‘ Evidences’ 
cannot equal. I will only add that 
it would be well for the clergy when 
they enter into the arena against 
infidelity, to bear more steadily in 
mind than most of them do, the 
rast change which has come over 
speculation since the time when the 
weapons in the great armoury of 
English polemical theology were 
forged. What they have now to 
fear is the Modern Spirit, and they 
can be successful only by enlisting 
the Modern Spirit on their side. 
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NEW AMERICA IN ITS 


N intelligent, lively, and well 

informed companion will give 
a degree of interest to a long journey 
through a familiar country, and 
over a beaten track, which we hardly 
thought possible at starting. The 
historical association, the romantic 
incident, the stirring adventure, the 
grave vein of re flection, successively 
suggested by the localities, banish 
all sense of exhaustion or ennui; 
and it is only when we have arrived 
with a fresh stock of facts and im- 
pressions at our destination, that we 
become fully conscious of the diffi- 
culties we have surmounted, or the 
distance we have cleared. We are 
not aware that we can better ex- 
press our obligations to the author 
of New America, or more accurately 
indicate the peculiar merit of his 
work, than by saying that he for- 
cibly reminded us of our beau-ideal 
of a fellow traveller. 


Highly as we estimated Mr. 


Hepworth Dixon’s mental vigour 


and capacity, 


we took up the 
book with 


rather moderate expec- 
tations. Accounts of American 
manners, habits, modes of thought, 
snstitutions and ways of life, had 
begun to grow wearisome ; we were 
tired of speculating on the future 
of the United States; the various 
routes of the Far West had been 
vividly described already ; and we 
fancied that we knew all that was 
worth knowing about their leading 
sects—especially about that odd 
medley of hypocrisy and earnest- 
ness, imposture and reality, sense 
and nonsense, called Mormonism. 
Yet before we had finished the first 
chapter we were hurried on by an 
attractive force which continued to 
the last. We saw at once that the 
mode of treatment was new: that 
the writer had little or nothing, 
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besides the subject, in common with 
the vast majority of those who had 
favoured the Old World with their 
observations or lucubrations on the 
New ; that his aims were entirely 
diffe rent : that, instead of eternally 
thrusting himself into the fore- 
ground, he was resolutely bent on 
elucidating truths of paramount im- 
portance to mankind. 

The cultivated mind of Europe 
has come to sundry conclusions in 
religion, morals, and political eco- 
nomy, which are now pretty gene- 
rally received as axioms no longer 
admitting of dispute. Are these 
unsound and conventional, or firmly 
based on reason and experience ? 
The social and intellectual ano- 
malies, the new phases of civili- 
sation, the curiously exceptional 
conditions under which a_ high 
degree of material prosperity has 
been attained, the comparative im- 
punity with which the common safe- 
guards of law and custom have been 
flung off,—these are a few of the 
problems submitted for our solution 
by that aspect of New America 
which is here presented to us; and 
although the satisfactory solution 
may be no easy matter, it will be 
well for divines, moralists, philan- 
thropists, and statesmen to take 
note of them. 

The narrative parts of Mr. Hep- 
worth. Dixon’s work not only chime 
in with the descriptive and re- 
flective portions, but form a natural 
and almost indispensable introduc- 
tion to them. Thus, his account of 
the hardships he underwent, and 
the dangers he confronted, in his 
expedition to Utah, strikingly illus- 
trate the almost impossible con- 
ditions under. which the settlement 
at Salt Lake has been recruited and 
kept up; although eleven years have 
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elapsed since M. Remy and Mr. 
Brenchley made their way to the 
same district by enlightened energy 
and perseverance, and all that could 
be done in the interval has been 
done by the Federal authorities to 
facilitate communication with these, 
the most remote and least manage- 
able of their territories, In fact, it 
was hearing of the daily overland 
mail the Prairies and the 
Rocky Mountains, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, that naturally made 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon and Mr. C. W. 
Dilke (his fellow-traveller) under- 
estimate the trials in store for them. 
That (they reasoned) which is daily 
done must be safely done; and had 
not Speaker Colfax driven across 
the Plains to study the Indian 
question, the mining question, and 
the Mormon question, among live 
Indians, and Mormons ? 
And did he not go and return safe, 
although he has subsequently con- 
fessed that he was sometimes put to 
straights for relays and provisions, 
and sometimes in sore alarm for his 
scalp ? 

If they could not calculate on the 
same amount of retinue as this 
dignified official, there would be, 
at all events, a sufficient escort 
for the mail. They reckoned with- 
out their host, or, rather, without 
their guard ; for not even this pre- 
scriptive appendage was forthcom- 
ing. The mail turned ontto beneither 
more nor less than a prairie waggon, 
with a solitary driver, changed 
with his mules every forty or forty- 
five miles; and when they take 
their seats, they awake to the pleas- 
ing conviction that, instead of the 
mail guaranteeing their safe arrival, 
they constitute the main guarantee 
for the safe arrival of the mail. It 
was they who were to show fight 
against such Indians as they might 
encounter, to say nothing of the 
ruffians of all sorts who were always 
on the look-out for plunder on the 
track. The route had been recently 
chosen by Congress, and lay across 


across 


miners, 
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the great buffalo runs still remain- 
ing to the Indians, who are resolved 
not to abandon them without a 
struggle. It is 1,300 miles in length, 
over a country the greater part of 
which has never been surveyed. 
There is no road; there are many 
streams and gullies, and no bridges. 
The small military posts, the rudest 
of loghouses, lie 200 miles apart ; 
and the halting-places, ill provided 
at the best, are liable at any moment 
to be plundered or burnt down. On 
inquiry, the tourists found that they 
were literally the pioneers of pro- 
gress, as only one empty waggon 
has preceded them, and no one 
knew what had become of it. 

They valiantly resolve to stand 
the hazard of the die; and their 
first care is to provide themselves 
with arms in addition to the 
Colt revolvers which they had 
brought from England. ‘The new 
arm of the West, called a “ Smith- 
and-Weston,”’ is a pretty tool: as 
neat a machine for throwing slugs 
into a man’s flesh as an artist in 
murder could desire to see. Bowie 
knives, and such like, being useless 
to a Britisher, who may have seen 
but never practised the art of rip- 
ping up an adversary’s side, like a 
Livornese or a Valentian, we buy 
a couple of these Smith-and-Wes- 
tons, and then pay our fare of 500 
dollars to Salt Lake.’ Their con- 
veyance, though covered, is without 
a door, with canvas blinds for 
windows, and very bad springs. 
The letter-bags exceed two tons in 
weight; and the puzzle is where 
room is found for them as well for 
the passengers. It is also a star- 
tling proof of the recklessness of 
this go-a-head people, that the loss 
or miscarriage of such a mass of 
correspondence, mostly commercial, 
should be risked in this fashion. 

After reading stories of intolerable 
sufferings and insuperable obstacles, 
and finding them endured and over- 
come, we are reminded of Sancho 
in that celebrated adventure of his, 
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when, after enduring all night the 
worst agonies of fear upon the sup- 
position that he was suspended over 
a bottomless abyss, he found at day- 
break that his feet were about six 
inches from the ground. Yet what 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Dilke went 
through, on the most moderate esti- 
mate, was certainly no laughing 
matter. ‘Want of sleep, wantof food, 
want of exercise—for we are jolted 
over the unmade tracks all night, 
all day, stopping at the creeks for a 
little water, at the log-stables for a 
change of mules, but a few moments 
only—have made usill. We obtain 
no proper supplies of food and 
drink, and we are cooped up in a 
waggon designed (one might think) 
by some infernal genius as a place 
of torture—a machine in which 
you can neither sit, nor stand, nor 
lie down. My friend is suffering from 
bilious sickness; I am tormented 
by eruptions on the skin: yet even 
with these quick monitors of evil in 
us, we are every day astonished by 
the sudden gush of life which comes 
with the ae light.’ 
After dipping their heads 
rinsing their mouths in water 
which they dare not drink, they 
feel periodically up to anything ; 
and a bracing reaction is frequently 
produced by the appearance or 
proximity of the Indians. A 
mounted party of Cheyennes is dis- 
cerned moving along an opposite 
ridge. They pause, hold a hurried 
council, and then ride off. The 
curtains of the waggon had been 
carefully closed, and an Indian 
rarely ventures an attack until he 
has counted his opponents or calcu- 
lated their strength. At the next 
log-hut they find that the party 
have been there, very insolent and 
menacing; have eaten up everything 
in the station; have compelled the 
boys to boil them coffee, to fetch 
clean water, to mend their horses’ 
shoes, and have left the place with 
a notice that the mail must be 
stopped, the stock removed, and 


and 
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the shanties burnt. The travellers 
follow, perforce, in the track of 
these braves; crash through ravines 
in which the driver believes they 
lurk ; and pass little mounds, under 
which (he tells them) the scalpless 
heads of white men, murdered in 
the recent frays, have scarcely yet 
grown cold. Tdentics ally the same 
scene has been enacted at the next 
station, which they leave with 
fingers laced on their revolvers, 
and keeping a keen eye upon objects 
both far and near. On arriving at 
the third, they find the stockmen 
in a paroxysm of from a 
similar visit; and not without rea- 
son, for three weeks afterwards they 
were murdered by the Cheyennes 
under circumstances 
atrocity. 

Readers who have heard of Lynch 
law, and of the rough ready justice 
of the Border States, will learn with 


terror 


of appalling 


surprise that Indian ferocity has 
been stimulated and emboldened by 
the spirit of pseudo-philanthropy 
which we have been wont to sup- 


pose peculiar to 
Dixon’s friend, Jem Baker, a 
sturdy old trapper, who resides 
with his squaws and papooses on 
Clear Creek, near Denver, put the 
whole case in a few 


Exeter Hall. 


words : 


‘You see, colonel,’ says Jem, to whom 
every gentleman is a colonel, ‘the difference 
is this; if a Sioux kills a white man near 
Fort Ellice, you English say, “ Bring him in, 
dead or living, here’s two hundred dollars ;” 
andwhen the Indians have brought him in, 
you say again, “ Try him for his life; if he 
is guilty, hang him on the nearest tree.” 
All is done in a day, and the Indians have 
his blood upon themselves. But, if a 
Sioux kills a white man near Fort La 
ramie, we Americans say, “ Bring him in 
with care, along with all the witnesses of 
his crime;” and when the Indians have 
brought him in, we say again, ‘‘ He must 
have a fair trial for his life; he must be 
committed by a justice and sent before a 
judge; he must have a good counsel to 
speak up for him, and a jury to try him 
who know nothing about his crime.” So 
most times he gets off, has a present from 
some lady pe rhaps, and goes back to his 
nation a big chief,’ 
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Mr. Dixon adds that he has heard 
the details of cases in which Indian 
assassins have been sent to Wash- 
ington for trial, three thousand 
miles away from the scenes and 
witnesses of their crimes, and after 
beingacquitted on technical grounds 
have returned to their prairies bear- 
ing on their arms and necks gifts 
of philanthropic ladies, and taking 
rank as leaders of their tribes. On 
the other hand, when white men are 
the aggressors and death ensues, 
they stand a better chance (from 
supposed reasons of state) of being 
prosecuted than if they had killed 
an equal number of their own race. 
The red men consequently, till 
openly and avowedly on the war 
path, get the advantage of the first 
shot or volley in an affray, and 
knowingly calculate on the reluc- 
tance of the pale faces to begin. 

The ascent to the pass over the 
Rocky Mountains is not inconve- 
niently steep, but the track is 
intersected by creeks and water 
ruts, and the waggon is alternately 
rumbling over stones or dragging 
painfully through sand. ‘The life 
is still hard at its best, intolerable 
at its average. Only tw ice in the 
night and day we are allowed to 

at. The food is bad, the water 
worse, the cooking worst. Vege- 
tables there are none; milk, tea, 
butter, beef, mutton are commonly 
wanting. If there were food, 
vould be sold to us ; but, as a rule, 
there are simply none at all.’ They 
think it a piece of good fortune and 
a luxury to get a meal of dried 
elk and buffalo flesh seasoned with 
a dash of powder. ‘ But if the life 
seems hard to us, who got through 
it in a dozen days and nights, what 
must it prove to the trapper, the 
teamster, the emigrant? Spite of 
its perils and privations, this moun- 
tain road is alive with trains of 
people going to and fro between 
the river and Salt Lake. Hundreds 
of men, thousands of oxen, mules 
and horses climb these desolate 
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tracks, bearing with them in light 
mountain waggons the produce of 
eastern fields and cities, green ap- 
ples, dried corn, salt beef, flour, meal 
as well as tea, tobacco, rice, sugar 
and a multitude of dry goods, from 
caps and shoes to coffin plates and 
shrouds, bearing them to the min- 
ing districts, where such things 
find a ready sale.’ The traders are 
constantly watching the changes of 
the market, and the supply corre- 
sponds with the demand. 

But, after reading this, a reflection 
suggests itself such as occurred to 
the acute mind of Captain Dalgetty 
when Angus M‘Aulay and the 
English knight expatiated on the 
horrors of the Highland road to 
Inverary, in the hope of inducing 
him to leave his favourite horse, 
Gustavus, behind him in their 
custody: ‘To cut this matter short, 
[ beseech you, my good friends, to 
observe the state of Sir Duncan 
Campbell’s palfrey, which stands 
in the stall before us, fat and fair ;’ 
Sir Duncan’s palfrey having just 
made the contemplated journey 
over the same rugged road. If the 
mountain pass is ‘alive with trains 
of people, they must contrive to 
live somehow, and the traffic would 
hardly be so abundant if the safe 
arrival of a consignment was a 
lucky accident. The train-men, 
we are told, march in bands for 
safety, and a train from Leaven- 
worth to Salt Lake resembles in 
many ways the great caravan of 
commerce on a Syrian road. But 
the spectre rouge is omnipresent. 
‘In every train, among the callous 
teamsters, among the raw emi- 
grants, among the passing stran- 
gers, among the resident stockmen, 
there is one topic of conversation 
night and day,—the Indians. Every 
red man moves in this region with 
the scalping-knife in his hand. 
Spottiswood, one of the smart 
agents of the Overland mail, told 
me that he saw a white man taken 
by the Sioux from his waggon, and 
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burnt to death on a pile of bacon. 
The antelope-hunter of Virginia 
Dale was killed only a few weeks 
ago. Between Elk Mountain and 
Sulphur Spring a train was stopped 
by Cheyennes, and eighteen men, 
women, and children, were massa- 
cred and mutilated. Two young 
girls were carried off, and, after 
being much abused by the Indians, 
were sent into Fort Laramie, and 
exchanged for sacks of flour from 
the quarter-master’s store.’ 

Not three months since a train 
with sixty men were attacked in 
vamp by a party of Cheyenres and 
only four escaped to tell the tale.! 
This cats wstrophe has effectually 
roused the attention of the Federal 
authorities; and we find General 
Grant writing to Mr. Stanton: 
‘If the present practice is to be 
continued, I do not see any course 


left open to us but to withdraw our 
troops to the settlements, and call 
upon Congress to provide means 
and troops to carry on formidable 
hostilities against the Indians, until 


or the whites of the 
great plains, and between the 
settlements on the Missouri and 
Pacific slopes, are exterminated.’ 

If we are at a loss to imagine 
how such hosts of traders and emi- 
grants, including hundreds of fresh 
and plump wives for Brigham 
Young and his sufiragans, contrive 
to clear the first thousand miles of 
the journey, it is no less a puzzle to 
us how, in their exhausted state, 
they confront and survive the pas- 
sage of Bitter Creek, a worse than 
Arabian desert one hundred and 
thirty-five miles in width. Nature 
and man have done their worst to 
complicate the horrors of this pass; 
and, according to Mr. Dixon, no 
feature is wanting to complete the 
picture of its repulsiveness. ‘It is 
a region of sand and stones, without 
a tree, without a shrub, without a 
spring of fresh water. 


the Indians 
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elk and antelope, of horse and bul- 
lock, strew the ground. Here and 
there, more thickly than elsewhere, 
you come upon a human grave; 
each of which has a story known to 
the mountaineers. This stone is 
the memorial of five stockmen who 
were murdered by the Sioux. Yon 
pole marks the resting-place of a 
young emigrant girl, who died on 
her w ay to the Promised Land. 
That tree is the gallows of a wretch, 
who was hung by his companions 
in a drunken brawl. The whole 
track is marked by skeletons and 
tragedies ; and visible nature is in 
sternest harmony with the work of 
man.’ 

The soil being heavy, and the 
road bad, a train takes from a week 
to ten or twelve days to cross this 
slough of despond or valley of death; 
during which the emigrants are 
alt ernately exposed to be robbed, 
mu ‘dered, starved, poisoned, frost- 
bitten, or blown awa A curious 
story is told of a twain ‘captain who 
fell asleep on his pony whilst on the 
look-out, and awoke to find both 
legs frozen to the knee; and our 
travellers had personal experience 
of the kind of storm which compels 
the teamster to unyoke his oxen, or 
unharness his mules , and shelte r 
them behind the waggons till it has 
spent its fury; when they not un- 
frequently dash away maddened by 
pain and frizht, and lead him a wild 
race in pursuit. When the con- 
fusion is at its height, the train falls 
an easy prey to the ‘ road-agents,’ 
ruffians of the deepest dye who have 
given up honest employment in the 
mines or fields for a life of plunder. 
They are described as roaming 
about in bands of three, five, ten 
twenty, or more, and they are even 
more dreaded than the red man. 
Not long before Mr. Dixon’s ex- 
pedition, a band of road-agents, in 
connivance with the driver, stop- 
ped and robbed the mail, after 
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killing the whole of the passengers, 
four merchants or traders in gold 
dust. The chief perpetrators es- 
caped. The driver foolishly ventured 
into Denver, within the jurisdiction 
of the redoubted sheriff and thief- 
taker, Bob Wilson, hired a brothel, 
bought fine clothes, and treated 
nearly every ruffian in the town to 
drink. The result was that one fine 
morning, soon after his arrival, his 
body was seen dangling from a 
buggy pole in Main Street. 

Our travellers get unscathed 
across Bitter Creek, ‘ rattle, in the 
fading light, through Muddy Creek, 
and roll, in the early darkness, past 
Quaking Asp,’ pass’ a Mormon 
camp of a hundred waggons on the 
outward passage showing no signs 
of distress, and one hour later drop 
into Bear River Station, kept by 
acting-bishop Myers, who has only 
two wives, one of whom—‘a lady, 
simple, elegant, and bewitching’— 
now residing with him at the Sta- 
tion, ‘ hastily and daintily’ proceeds 
to cook their food. A Mormon 
bishop, we need hardly say, has 
little more than an etymological 
affinity to a bishop of the Roman 
or Anglican Church ; he bears about 
the same relation to Dr. Wilber- 
force that a Cumberland ‘states- 
man’ bears to Mr. Gladstone; but 
the circumstances under which Mr. 
Dixon made the acquaintance of 
Bishop Myers, may account for, if 
not altogether justify, the some- 
what invidious comparison which 
he institutes : 

Tired and hungry as we are, this Myers 
appears to us the very model of a working 
bishop for a working world. At Oxford he 
would count for little, in the House of 
Lords for nothing. His words are not 
choice, his intonation is not good and 
musical; he hardly (I will not answer for 
it) knows a Greek particle by sight ; but 
he seems to know very well how a good 
man should receive the hungry and weary 
who are cast down at his door on a frosty 
night. After poking up the stove, heaping 
wood upon the fire, chopping up a side of 
mutton (it is the first fresh meat we have 
seen for days), he runs out of doors to haul 
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water from the well, and puts straw into 
our coach that our feet may be kept warm 
in the coming frost. From him we get 
genuine tea, good bread, even butter ; not 
sage-tea, hot dough, and a pinch of salt. 
The chops are delicious; and the bishop's 
elegant wife and her ladylike friend, by the 
grace and courtesy with which they serve 
the table, turn a common mountain meal 
into a banquet. We leave Bear River with 
respect for one phase of the working epi- 
scopacy founded by Brigham Young. 


They make another short halt at 
the house of Bishop Hardy, a 
dignitary with eight wives, three of 
whom reside with him, and at 
length, on turning a projecting 
ledge of the mountain, the full 
expanse of the Salt Lake Basin 
opens on them. ‘The scene now 
in front of us, from whatever point 
of view it may be taken, is one of 
the half-dozen pure and _ perfect 
landscapes which the earth can 
show. No wonder that the poor 
emigrant from a Liverpool cellar, 
from a Blackwall slum, exalted, as 
his vision must be, with religious 
fervour, and by sharp privation, 
looks down upon it as a terrestrial 
Paradise.’ 

The lake must have been to the 
travellers what the sea was to the 
Greeks under Xenophon, the goal 
of their hopes and wishes, the 
termination of their sufferings and 
their fears. They saw it as through 
a Claude Lorraine glass; and yet 
even in America, rife with such 
marvels, the first sight of New 
Jerusalem may justify any amount 
of enthusiastic admiration and 
surprise. There it stands, the 
creation of sixteen or seventeen 
years, on a barren soil, on the bor- 
ders of an inland sea without fish 
or waterfowl, with large streets, 
fine buildings, comfortable houses 
in pretty gardens, a well supplied 
market, the ground-plan of a temple 
that is to surpass St. Peter’s, banks, 
stores, offices, hotels, a court-house, 
a town-hall, and a theatre. A well 
regulated police keeps order; and 
at fifteen minutes’ warning, three 
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thousand rifles, each backed by a 
revolver, may be assembled for 
defence ; a force which might be 
rapidly swelled into as large an 
army as left England for the Crimea 
in 1854. No beggar is seen in the 
streets, rarely a drunken man; no 
one seems poor, and the people are 
quiet, civil, and especially kind to 
strangers. Indeed the growth of 
the community is mainly due to 
the encouragement held out to 
settlers, and the proselytising spirit 
they have set going in most quar- 
ters of the world. How such won- 
ders have been worked may be partly 
collected from an address which 
Mr. Dixon heard Brigham Young 
deliver to a newly arrived company 
of emigrants : 

‘ Brothers and sisters in the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ he said, in substance, ‘you have 
been chosen from the world by God, and 
sent through His grace into this valley of 
the mountains, to help in building up ‘His 
kingdom. You are faint and weary from 
your march. Rest, then, for a day, for a 
second day, should you need it; then rise 
up, and see how you will live. Don't 
bother yourselves much about your religious 
duties; you have been chosen for this 
work, and God will take care of you in it. 
Be of good cheer. Look about this valley 
into which you have been called. Your 
first duty is to learn how to grow a cabbage, 
and along with this cabbage an onion, a 
tomato, a sweet potato; then how to feed a 
pig, to build a house, to plant a garden, to 
rear cattle, and to bake bread ; in one word, 
your first duty is to live. The next duty— 
for those who, being Danes, French, and 
Swiss, cannot speak it now—is to learn 
English ; the language of God, the language 
of the Book of Mormon, the language of 
these Latter Days. These things you must 
do first; the rest will be added to you in 
proper seasons. God bless you; and the 
peace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you.’ 


It is this combination of worldly 
prudence and sagacity with enthu- 
siasm, that has done the work of 
Aladdin’s lamp for the Mormons. 
‘Hence they thrive where no other 
men could live. Those engineers 
who reported that a hundred 
settlers could never find sustenance 
in these valleys, were not so much 
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in the wrong as many people, wise 
after Young’s success, suppose, 
Even Bridger, the old Wasatch 
trapper, when he offered to give a 


thousand dollars for every ear of 


corn to be raised in this valley, was 
not such a fool as his words may 
now seem tomake him. Those critics 
only spoke of what might have 
been expected from ordinary men, 
impelled by ordinary motives; and 
nothing on earth is surer than that 
ordinary men would have perished in 
these regions. The soil is so dry, so 
barren, that with all his passion for 
work, a Mormon can only cultivate 
four acres of land, while a Gentile on 
the Missouri and the Kansas rivers 
can easily cultivate forty acres. 
Take away the Mormon impetus, 
and in two years this city of Salt 
Lake would come to depend, 
Denver does, on Indiana and Ohio 
for its supplies of food.’ 

Who, then, is the next question, 
are these untiring tillers of the 
earth and new expositors of the 
Bible? ‘Thirty-six years ago, 
continues Mr. Dixon, ‘there were 
six Mormons in America; none 
in England, 
Europe; and to-day (1866) they 
have twenty thousand Saints in 
Salt Lake city ; four thousand each 
in Ogden, Provo, and Logan; in 
the whole of their stations in these 
valleys (one hundred and six settle- 
ments, properly organised by them, 
and rule d by bishops and nea a 
hundred and fifty thousand souls ; 
other parts of the United States 
about eight or ten thousand; i 
England and its dependencies, about 
fifteen thousand; in the rest of 
Europe, ten thousand; in Asia and 
the South Sea Islands, about twenty 
thousand ; in all not less, perhaps, 
than two hundred thousand fol- 
lowers of the gospel preached by 
Joseph Smith. All these converts 
have been gathered into this temple 
in thirty years. 

The mere numbers are of no 
great account. Many sects, with 
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no better creed for a starting point, 
have multiplied as fast or faster ; 
but we know of none that has at- 
tained to so high a pitch of material 
prosperity and social organisation 
by the assiduous cultivation of the 
arts and virtues of peace, by dis- 
cipline, by obedience, by zeal, by 
industry put in action and sustained 
by faith. They have done more than 
found a religion : they have created 
a State complete in civil and poli- 
tical proportions, with a capital, an 
army, a priesthood, a social science, 
a sacred literature, a morality, a 
government of their own. ‘ Look 
around you,’ said Young to Mr. 
Dixon, ‘if you want to know what 
kind of people we are. Nineteen 
years ago this valley was a desert, 
growing nothing but the wild. sage 
and the dwarf sunflower; we who 
came into it brought nothing with 
us but a few oxen and waggons, 
and a bag of seeds and roots; the 
people who came after us, many 
of them weavers and artisans, 
brought nothing, not a cent, not 
even skill and usage of the soil; 
and when you look from this bal. 
cony you can see what we have made 
of it.’ 

In answer to a similar question 
on another occasion, ‘How have 
these settlers in the wilderness done 
the things we see?’ he pithily 
replied, ‘Simply by the power of 
work and faith: by doing what 
they profess, by believing what they 
say.’ The hold this man has ob- 
tained over them is equally unac- 
countable on any ordinary theory 
of conduct or thought; for his high- 
est quality is his practical good 
sense ; he is by no means free from 
the common weaknesses of huma- 
nity; he is not a hypocrite; and 
they must have taken him for what 
he is, however they may have mag- 
nified or transfigured when they 
had taken him. His power, resting 
solely on opinion, is a pure despot- 
ism, and is habitually exerted in a 
manner to put the allegiance of his 
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disciples to the severest of imagin- 
able tests. 

One of the most animated pas- 
sages in the Lady of the Lake is the 
speeding of the fiery cross through 
the clan. The first messenger brings 
it to a family about to. bury its 
head : 

All stand aghast; unheeding all 

The henchman burst into the hall, 

Before the dead man’s bier he stood, 

Held forth the cross besmear’d with blood: 
‘The muster-place is Lanrick mead, 

Speed forth the signal! clansmen, speed!’ 
The chief mourner, the son and 
heir, snatches up the cross and car- 
ries it on till he encounters a bridal 
party— 

Who meets them at the churchyard 
The messenger of fear and hate. 
The fatal sign of fire and sword 
Held forth, and spoke the appointed word. 


gate ? 


The bridegroom has no alternative 
but to obey: 

Oh fatal doom! it must, it must! 

Clan Alpine’s cause, her chieftain’s trust ; 
The summons dread brooks no del lay — 
Stretch to the race—away ! away ! 


This is the precise parallel of what 
may be frequently witnessed at Salt 
Lake. A missionary is needed for 
England; for Germany, for Russia, 
or for one of the uttermost regions 

of the earth; and Brigham Young 
eas up without notice to any Mor- 
mon he thinks fit, and tells him to 
set forth. It may be a man bound 
to the spot by the most endearing 
ties, or one whose whole earthly 
fortunes depend on his personal 
superintendence. He may be young 
or old, weak or strong, educated or 
uneducated, with or without the 
power of making himself understood 
or providing for his bare sustenance 
in the land indicated. ‘The sum- 
mons dread brooks no delay :’ he 
must start at once. Fe invar‘ably 
does start; and within a wonder- 
fully short period will frequently 
be found at the appointed station, 
working for his daily bread in the 
midst of a congregation created by 
his zeal. 
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‘IT am one of those men,’ re- 
marked the most cultivated of the 
Elders, Stenhouse, ‘ who think that 
Brother Brigham ought to do every- 
thing: he has made this church, 
and he ought to have his way in 
everything. A man had better go 
to hell at once if he cannot meet 
Brigham’s eye.’ But did he make 
this church? If so, how did he 
make it? Ifnot,how was it made ? 
A rapid sketch of its growth has 
been dashed off by Mr. Dixon, but 
as he has given his readers credit 
for more knowledge than the mass 
of them can boast, we propose to 
recapitulate (with the aid of M. 
Remy) the most prominent details 
of a history which has not yet com- 
manded a tithe of the attention and 
reflection it richly merits and will 
amply reward. 

If the tree is known by its fruits, 
what sort of tree is this that thrives 
and bears so much good fruit, after 
having been sapentonny stripped of 
its leaves and branches, torn up by 
the roots, and hastily transplanted 
to an arid waste? Rail as we may 
at imposture, ignorance and fanati- 
cism, there stand order, peace, com- 
fort, ‘content, brotherly love, purity, 
charity, alongside of them; ‘and the 
presence of so many Christian vir- 
tues and good results, in such a 
place and such company, is the 
problem to be solved. ‘ Has Con- 
vocation,’ asks Mr. Dixon, ‘ever 
given up a day to the Book of Mor- 
mon? Has a bishop ever visited 
the Saints in Commercial Road ?’ 
Probably not; yet if the dignitaries 
who are so fond of baiting the 


Bishop of Natal and the authors of 


Essays and Reviews really want to 
get at the truth or right meaning 
of inspir ation and revelation, they 
must “vestigate what is popularly 
deemed false as well as what is 
conventionally deemed true—mark 
well the signs common to all re- 
ligions that gain ground, true or 
false,—and so learn to avoid prop- 
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ping up their cause, however sound 
and orthodox, by arguments that 
cut both ways. 

The episcopal mind is apt to 
run in a narrow groove. The late 
Bishop of London (Blomfield) was 
conversing at Haylesbury College 
with Rammohun Roy, who stoutly 
maintained the purity of the 
Hindoo faith as understood and 
accepted by the initiated. Sut, 
objected the Bishop, ‘how can you 
reconcile this alleged purity with 
the degrading superstitions and 
immoral observances that have 
been grafted on it?’ ‘My lord,’ re- 


joined the Hindoo, ‘ the corruptions 


of the Papacy ’—but he was hardly 
allowed to finish the sentence, for 
the Bishop felt with a start that he 
had been heedlessly laying down a 
test which would prove fatal to 
Christianity ; of which, indeed, 
Mormonism itself is an expansion 
or amplification. 

The author of Lecce Homo fell into 
an equally grave error with his un- 
lucky comparison of Christ and 
Socrates, in which, throwing over 
the internal evidence of the Gos- 
pels and even making light of 
their sublime morality, he relies on 
the personal assumption of autho- 
rity by Christ as the infallible sign 
and distinctive attribute of inspira- 
tion : 

As with Socrates argument is every- 
thing and personal authority nothing, so 
with Christ personal authority is all in all 
and argument altogether unemployed. As 
_ rates is never tired of depreciating him- 

f and dissembling his own superiority to 
ee with whom he converses, so Christ 
perpetually and consistently exalts himself. 

What real student of Socrates 
concerns himself with his martyrdom? Had 
he died in his bed, he would still have been 
the creator of science. On the other hand, 
if‘we isolate Christ’s teaching from his life, 
we may come to the conclusion that it con- 
tains little which could not be found else- 
where, and found accompanied with reason- 
ing and explanation. Both Socrates 
and Christ uttered remarkable thoughts and 
lived remarkable lives. But Socrates holds 
his place in history by his thoughts and 
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not by his life, Christ by his life and not 
by his thoughts." 

The life of Socrates was irre- 
proachable, and his death, which 
he courted by his constancy to truth 
and virtue, is a model of heroic self- 
sacrifice. But let us take another 
example by way of trying what 
weight is to be attached to personal 
qualities, life, or ex xample, in deter- 
mining the divine origin of a creed. 

With the exception of Christ [says M. 
sarthélémy Saint-Hilaire], there is not 
amongst the founders of religions a figure 
more pure and touching than that of 
Buddha. His life is without spot. His 
persistent heroism equals his conviction ; 
and if the theory he preaches is false, the 
personal example he sets is irreproachable. 
He is the finished model of all the virtue 
he enjoins: his self-denial, his charity, his 
unconquerable gentleness, are never for a 
single instant at fault. At the age of 
twenty-nine he leaves the court of the king 
his father to become a friar as it were, and 
a mendicant. He silently prepares his doc- 
trine for the space of six years in retire- 
ment and mediti ition ; he propagates it by 
the sole power of h *~ ( , 


cial deapiaialeat. 
NESS for more Pree half a century ; and 
when he dies in the arms of his disciples, 
it is with the serenity of a sage who has 
done good throughout his life, and who is 
confident he has discovered the truth2 
Buddhism is many ages older 
than Christianity, contains the 
germs of the le: uding articles of our 
creed, and counts more followers 
than any existing religion whatever. 
In discussing Spiritualism, we 
took occasion to comment on the 
mistaken advocacy of Middleton, 
Farmer, and Douglas, 
Salisbury, ‘those champions of the 
miraculous (as Mr. Howitt calls 
them) who, under the plea of de- 
fending the ancient faith, did more 
to destroy the faith in miracles 
altogether, than the whole one-eyed 
tribes of infidels who ever wrote.’ 
It will be remembered that the y all 
three contest the existence of the 
miraculous powers to which the 
primitive Fathers (Justin Martyr, 


Ecce Homo, Fifth edition, pp. 94-96. 
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Treneus, Tertullian, &c.) and others, 
subsequent to the Apostles, bear 
testimony or lay claim, by a style 
of reasoning which is equally effec- 
tive agi ainst every manifestation of 
the supernatural ; whilst Paley, 
whose Lvidences are still a class- 
book, places his grand reliance on 
two propositions to this effect: that 
the early Christians proved the 
reality of their belief by their readi- 
ness to undergo labours, dangers, 
and sufferings in attestation of what 
they had seen or heard, and that 
history supplies no satisfactory 
parallel to their conduct in this re- 
spect. 

We should have thought that the 
most cursory glance at either sacred 
or profane histor y would have satis- 
fied him that voluntary mortifi- 
cation, self-inflicted torture, and 
cheerfully endured martyrdom, are 
not limited to a creed, a race, an age, 
a country, oraclime. At all events, 
we invite his disciples (and he still 
has many ) to accompany us in a 
brief retrospect of the labours, 
dangers, and sufferings of the Mor- 
mons, and then say what sort of 
moral or conclusion is to be deduced 
touching the mission of their pro- 
phets, Messrs. Joseph Smith and 
Brigham Young. We also invite 
the author of Hece Homo to declare, 
after a similar retrespect, whether 
the Mormons are to be estimated by 
their lives or their tenets. 

Joseph Smith was born in Decem- 
ber 1805 in the State of Vermont. 
His father, a farmer and _ school- 
master, was not in circumstances to 
give him more than a very limited 
amount of education, and his early 
youth was passed in idleness and 
dissipation. He had his first visi- 
tation in his eighteenth year (the 
night of September 21,1823), when 
a personage clad in a fiowing robe 
of spotless white appeared to him, 
and told him of a book written on 
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gold plates containing the comple- 
tion of the Bible, “and also of 
diamonds set in glass to be used, 
like spectacles, for the interpre- 
tation or translation of the book. 
The next morning he repaired 
to the spot where he was told to 
look—the side of the hill of 
Cumorah, found the book and 
glasses deposited in a stone box, 
and was about to take them out, 
when the heavenly messenger in- 
tervened and told him that the time 
had not arrived, and that he had 
four years to wait. Joseph obeyed, 
and met the angel annually at the 
same spot till the 22nd September 
1827, when the plates, ‘the Urim 
and Thummim,’ and the glasses 
were delivered to him. After two 
ars passed in interpreting the 
as ters, he was commanded by ¢ 
revelation to exhibit the material 
proofs of his mission to three wit- 
nesses, which he did: that is, he 
retired with them into a wood and 
persuaded them that they had seen 
ithe plates, &c. in a vision. Eight 
other witnesses were similarly con- 
vinced, and there is no reason for 
supposing that they led; for the 
annals of spiritualism abound in 
proofs of this sort of self-deception. 
Both men and women, with minds 
preparedand predisposed forthe pur- 
pose, see and hear everything which 
they are told to see and hear. 
Henceforward the work proceeds 
rapidly, and on the 6th April 1830, 
the ‘Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter Day Saints’ was formally 
organised at La Fayette. The Book 
of Mormon was published about 
the same time, and a very curious 
production it is. It is based on the 
supposition that, long before the 
Christian era, Columbus had been 
anticipated by the Jews, and it pro- 
fesses to give the history of ancient 
America from the establishment of 


1 A Journey to Great Salt-Lake City, &c,. &e. 
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a Hebrew colony, which came from 
the tower of Babel and was followed 
by another in the eleventh year of 
the reign of Zedekiah. Their de- 
scendants became divided into two 
nations, whichquarrelled and fought 
unceasingly till one of them, the 
Nephites, was exterminated, with 
the exception of a very small num. 
ber, including Mormon and his son 
Moroni, who, after completing the 
golden tablets, deposited them by 
the order of God in the spot where 
they were unveiled to the prophet. 
The Nephites were visited by Christ 
immediately after his ascension, and 
were favoured with some special 
revelations, some of which are re- 
corded in the Book of Mormon, but 
the greater portion, still sealed up, 
are reserved for the future edifica- 
tion of the Saints. Joseph Smith, 
like Mahomet, was too wary to bind 
himself down by an unalterable 
code, and was always ready with a 
new message or vision adapted to 
the emergency. 

‘In the new period we are about 
to enter,’ remarks M. Remy after 
stating the organisation of 1830, ‘we 
shall meet at every step with re- 
velations, and even miracles, with 
all that supernatural apparatus 
which accompanies and consecrates 
the birth of all religions ; and what 
is perhaps more striking, with that 
which, more than miracles them- 
selves, contributes to confirm and 
to propagate them, persecution and 
martyrdom. In this spectacle of a 
new religion, developed in the midst 
of the nineteenth century, in the 
bosom of a great and powerful 
society, there will not be a single 
feature lacking of those which 
history proves did accompany, or 
gives us reason to suppose must 
have accompanied, the outset of all 
the religions in the world.”! 

The first miracle was worked on 
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the person of one Newel Knight, a 
man possessed with a devil; which 
Joseph cast out in the presence ‘of 
several independent witnesses, who 
forthwith became believers. After 
the first conference in June 1830, 
the new church went on increasing 
daily, and dealt with confidence 
justified by success in the super- 
matural. The halt recovered the 
use of their limbs; the blind their 
sight ; the deaf their hearing ; the 
‘dropsical became sound; and all 
kinds of ailments were healed by a 
prayer, a vision, ora touch. When 
we say these things took place, we 
of course only mean to say that 
they were certified to take place by 
numerous persons speaking in ap- 
parent good faith; and if we apply 
to their evidence the crucial test of 
Hume, we may, haply, be required 
to apply it to an analogous mass of 
evidence which it would be dan- 
gerous to impeach. Nor is it quite 
‘safe to urge the ignorance or low 
degree of the pristine Mormonites, 
when we find an exact parallel in 
the pages of the learned and en- 
lightened historian of Christianity, 
‘who, after stating that for some 
days after the crucifixion the new 
religion was supposed to have died 
‘with the divine founder, remarks :— 
“His ostensible leading adherents 
‘were men of the humblest origin, 
and, as yet, of no distinguished 
ability —- men from whom little 
danger could be apprehended, and 
who might safely be treated with 
contemptuous neglect. No attempt 
appears to have been made to secure 
a single person, or to prevent their 
peaceful retreat to their native 
Galilee.’ ! 

The persecution to which the 
Mormons were exposed strikingly 
illustrates the impossibility of ob- 
taining justice or enforcing law in 
a country where the popular will 
reigns supreme. The inhabitants 


of Missouri having resolved to expel 
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the obnoxious sect from the State, 
proceeded to execute the decree by 
force. They broke up their print- 
ing-presses, scattered their stores, 
and beat their leaders. Matters 
soon came to such an extremity, 
that they had no alternative but to 
give way and enter into a stipu- 
lation to leave the State. Even this 
did not save them from outrage. 
‘In the nights of the 5th and 6th 
November 1833,’ says M. Remy, 
‘women and children were to be 
seen flying in all directions, to avoid 
the merciless mob. Some wandered 
in the prairies for several days; 
others escaped to the berders of 
the Missouri. During these days 
of terror, the violators of the law 
might be seen pursuing the Mor- 
mons, and tracking them as one 
tracks game ; firing on them as on 
wild beasts; scourging them with 
whips; and inflicting upon them 
every kind of suffering and in- 
dignity.’ Driven across the Mis- 
souri, they found a temporary refuge 
in Clay county, and on the renewal 
of the attempt to break up their 
association, Smith levied a small 
army, and showed fight. After 
some skirmishing, followed by nego- 
ciation, he and several of his apostles 
were thrown into prison, where they 
were subjected to the most infamous 
treatment. He eventually took ad- 
vantage of the drunkenness of his 
keepers, and got away. In October 
1838, a massacre took place, fol- 
lowed by pillage. Hundreds of 
Mormons were killed ; many of their 
women were violated; and all their 
property was confiscated or de- 
stroyed. 

Still they held out, with an 
heroic constancy seldom exceeded 
in the annals of martyrdom; and 
whenever they could find a resting- 
place, new converts flocked to them. 
The government was shamed into 
affording them a qualified protec- 
tion, and they fixed their head- 
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quarters at Commerce, which, under 
its new nameof Nauvoo, rose rapidly 
eaenres tance and prosperity. On 
the 19th January, 1841, Joseph re- 
ceived a long revelation, directing 
him to erect : a magnificent temple, 
an hotel, and a dw elling-house for 
the prophet and his posterity. In 
the course of the same year, he 
organised a legion of 1,400 armed 
men, which he subsequently re- 
viewed with great ceremony, ac- 
companied by twelve ladies, with 
Emma his wife at their he: id. So 
exalted did he feel at one period, 
that he conceived the project of be- 
coming candidate forthe Presidency 
of the United States and actually 
issued an address in 1844. This 
brought on acrisis. Sleeping enmi- 
ties and fears were aroused and con- 
centrated. Charges were brought 


against him of various violations of 


the law ; he was thrown into prison 
at Carthage, and left (intentionally 
it was suspected) under the guard 
of a few militiamen. 

The jail was attacked by several 
hundred armed men, who easily 
forced their way to the room in 
which Joseph and his brother 
Hyrum were confined. He had 
been secretly furnished with a 
revolver, with which he turned to 
bay, but after it had missed fire 
three times, he tried to escape 
through the window, and, struck by 
two balls as he was getting out, he 
fell to the ground, a height of twenty 
feet, in the midst of his enemies, ex- 
claiming, ‘Oh Lord, my God.’ One 
of them dragged his body along, and 


propped it up against the wall of 


a well, when four men were ordered 
by the commander of the party to 
fire. They obeyed: he fell dead; 
and the man who had dragged the 
body to the wall was about to cut 
off his head with a cutlass, when 
(the Mormons assert) a sudden flash 
of lightning stayed his arm, and 
the assassins panicstruck fled in 
disorder. 

Three months were permitted to 
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elapse before the appointment of a 
successor. The choice of the Council 
of Twelve at length fell on Brigham 
Young, a man endowed with powers 
and qualities rarely found in combi- 
nation, —highwrought enthusiasm 
and boundless self-confidence, along 
with first-rate administrative abi- 
lities and sagacity. The tragic 
death or martyrdom of Smith had 
strengthened the Mormon cause in- 
stead of weakening it; but they 
found it impossible to make head 
against their ill-wishers, and on 
learning (Sept. 1845) that their ex- 
pulsion was to be effected at any 
cost, risk or sacrifice, Young agreed 
in their name to abandon Illinois in 
the spring. Any remaining reluc- 
tance was overcome by the renewal 
of insults and annoyances, and 
early in February 1846, preceded 
by some hardy young men as pio- 
neers, the twelve apostles and the 
great council of priests, followed by 
1,600 emigrants of all ages and both 
sexes, crossed the Mississippi on the 
ice. A large body remained to com- 
plete the temple, in obedience to the 
divine command communicated 
through Joseph when they settled 
at Nauvoo; and the sacred edifice 
was entirely finished by the end of 
April 1846, having cost more than 
a million dollars. It was conse- 
crated with great pomp on the ist 
and 2nd of May 1846, and the very 
next day they withdrew all the 
sacred articles which adorned 
and crossed the Mississippi to rejoin 
their brethren. 

Paley lays great stress on ‘sub- 
mitting to new rules of conduct’ as 
a criterion of belief. What would 
he say to this band of Latter-Day 
Saints abiding from a consciousness 
of duty in the midst of their ene- 
mies, from so pureand self-sacrificing 
a motive? Or what interpretation 
are we to put upon the Exodus to 
which they and their brethren 
cheerfully submitted for conscience’ 
sake, with a barren waste’ in the 
Far West for their land of promise, 
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instead of a land flowing with milk 
and honey? We need not dwell 
upon their sufferings and privations, 
which may be inferred from the 
nature of the country they had to 
traverse. They had no cloud to 
guide them by day, nor pillar of fire 
by night; they were not fed with 
quails or manna, but they boast of 
a divine interposition in the shape 
of a prodigious flight of snow-white 
gulls, that rid them of a plague of 
locusts and saved their first harvest 
of 1848. The rapidity with which 
their capital arose, and the sur- 
rounding country assumed the smi- 
ling air of prosperity which excites 
the wonder of the traveller, is a 
familiar and indisputable fact. It 
is one, moreover, which might go 
far towards sanctioning their pre- 
tensions to divine favour, if we did 
not know what highwrought en- 
thusiasm can effect. 

Hitherto they have certainly set at 
defiance all calculations of chances; 


| they have risen superior to the 


severest trials of humanity; they 
have passed unscathed through the 
fiery furnace of persecution ; and 
they have even contravened with 
impunity a social law which di- 
vines, moralists, and economists 
have long agreed to respect as the 
very keystone of the numerous 
ties and obligations associated with 
the word, family. We allude of 
course to their adoption of poly- 
gamy, on a scale which is un- 
paralleled in any civilised people, 
ancient or modern; for with them 
the practice is not confined to a pri- 
vileged class, nor restricted by the 
circumstances of the parties. <A 
Mormon is not obliged to keep a 
hareem or an establishment for his 
wives, nor even to live with them or 
provide for their support. The tie 
binds him to nothing so far as we 
can learn; and there is a story of 
Brigham Young being about to re- 
fuse the request of a female peti- 
tioner on the ground that she was 
personally unknown to him, when 
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he was suddenly reminded that she 
was his wife. ; 

This worthy, like Mahomet, is 
peculiarly qualified for the chief 
of a polygamous community. Jo- 
seph Smith said of him, by way 
of recommendation for the future 
presidency, that ‘he could eat 
more eggs, and beget more children, 
than any man in the State of 
Illinois.” In 1855, when M. Remy 
made his acquaintance, he was co- 
habiting with seventeen wives, and 
was reported to have had nine chil- 
dren born to him in one week. Mr. 
Dixon gives him twelve wives, and 
computes his known or reputed 
children at forty-eight. But he has 
gone through the marriage cere- 
mony, which they call sealing, with 
an untold number; and spiritual 
wives are a recognised status as well 
as wives in the flesh, A woman 
may also be sealed to one man for 
time (i. e. for this life), and’ to an- 
other for eternity ; in which case the 
rights and duties occasionally con- 
flict. Yet although all this makes 
up a system which sounds very like 
promiscuous intercourse, all tra- 
vellers insist that the relations of 
the sexes are very far from standing 
on a loose or immodest footing at 
Salt Lake. Cases of infidelity are 
unknown or rare; which may be 
partially owing to the abundant 
supply of women which is constantly 
pouring in from the old world, de- 
spite of the difficulties of the route. 

There may be sound policy for the 
present in the premium on marriage, 
in the scale of merit graduated by 
wives. No apostle has less than 
three; and as for the marriages of 
the three members of the first Pre- 
sidency, they are so numerous that 
no official account is kept of them. 
Captain Hooper, the representative 
of Utah in Congress, has never been 
able to rise high in the church on 
account of his repugnance to taking 
another wife. It should be added, 
however, that there is a schism on 
this subject, a numerous section 
zee 
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objecting to polygamy; and so soon 
as the Mormons can be brought 
under the control of the Federal 
Government, the practice must be 
abandoned or their troubles will 
recommence, 

Mr. Dixon’s general conclusion is 
that the women do not like it, al- 
though they put a good face on the 
matter, and that their position and 
influence are unduly lowered. ‘ Wo- 
men,’ said Young to him, ‘ will be 
more easily saved than men. They 
have not sense enough to go far 
wrong. Men have more knowledge 
and more power; therefore they 
go more quickly and more certainly 
to hell."! ‘The Mormon creed,’ he 
adds, ‘appears to be that woman is 
not worth damnation. In the Mor- 
mon heaven, men, on account of 
their sins, may stop short in the 
stage of angels; but women, what- 
ever their offences, are all to become 
the wives of gods.’ 

Amongst the temptations held out 
to M. Remy and his friend to join the 
polygamic church, he mentions that 
a ball was given to them at which 
every gentleman danced with two 
ladies at once, by way of training 
for bigamy or polygamy. 

The Mormons are far from being 
the only church, sect, or com- 
munity that offers a most sugges- 
tive object of inquiry in “New 
America. There are others equally 

dissimilar from anything on this 
side of the Atlantic. None of the 
chief religions which have spread 
over the most populous regions of 
the earth undertook to provide for 
the mundane well-being of their dis- 
ciples, or did in point of fact pro- 
vide for it, until they had worked 
or fought their way to dominion or 
sovereignty ; until they had gained 
kingdoms by converting monarchs 
or-dethroning them. ‘The pristine 
Christians, poor, scattered and de- 
pressed, never once hit upon any 


1 «Tn going to the house of the wicked one, woman is a thousand steps in advance.’— 


Goethe’s Faust. 
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kind of co-operative association 
which should combine productive 
community of labour with com. 
munity of creed. The monastic 
orders at a later period sometimes 
eked out their resources by barter 
or the mechanical arts ; but if they 
had been left dependent on their 


earnings or profits, they would 
have starved. Bearing this in 


mind, let us accompany Mr. Dixon 
to the village of Mount Lebanon, 
the chief home and centre of the 
‘United Society of Believers in 


Christ’s Second Appearing,’ mock. 
ingly and conveniently called 
Shakers. 


Needing a little rose-water, he 
was told to apply at any of the 
stores where they sell Shaker 
scents. Inquiring about the best 
place for procuring American shrubs 
and flowers, he was recommended 
to ride over to Mount Lebanon, as 
no one in either New York or Mas. 
sachusetts can match the Shakers 
in producing seeds and plants. He 
repairs to Mount Lebanon, is domi- 
ciled for some days at North House 
with a numerous establishment of 
both sexes, living together in strict 
celibacy, and finds all he had heard 
of their industry, order, piety, good 
management, and prosperity, con- 
firmed to the letter. 


No Dutch town has a neater aspect, no 
Moravian hamlet a softer hush. The streets 
are quiet ; for here you have no grog-shop, 
no beer-house, no lock-up, no pound; of 
the dozen edifices rising about you—work- 
rooms, barns, tabernacle, stables, kitchens, 
schools, and dormitories—not one is either 
foul or noisy; and every building, whatever 
may be its use, has something of the air of 
achapel. The paint is all fresh; the planks 
are all bright; the windows are all clean. 

A white sheen is on everything ; a happy 
quiet reigns around, Even in what is seen 
of the eye and heard of the ear, Mount 
Lebanon strikes you as a place where it is 
always Sunday. The walls appear as though 
they had been built only yesterday ; a per 
fume, as from many unguents, floats down 
the lane; and the curtains and window- 
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blinds are of spotless white. Everything 
in the hamlet looks and smells like house- 
hold things which have been long laid up 
in lavender and rose-leaves. The people 
are like their village. These dreamers are 
soft in speech, demure in bearing, gentle in 
face; a people seeming to be at peace, not 
only with themselves, but with nature and 
with heaven. 

Their female school, he adds, is said 
to be one of the best for a good 
general education in the State of 
New York. ‘ Why,’ he asked an 
American friend, ‘ where all are 
striving to excel in the art of pro- 
ducing plants from the soil, should 
the Shakers of Mount Lebanon be 
the only seedsmen in the State?’ 
‘Because they give their minds to 
it.’ A plausible but not quite satis- 
factory solution. They do not give 
their minds to it: they give their 
minds to things holy. They live 
for God alone; they are dreamers 
and enthusiasts of the most ecstatic 
class; they have heavenly visions 
eternally flitting before their eyes ; 
they live with angels, and are more 
familiar with the dead than with 
the living. ‘Sister Mary, who was 
sitting in my room not an hour ago, 
close to my hand, and leaning on 
this Bible, which jthen lay open at 
the Canticles, told me that the room 
was full of spirits ; of beings as pal- 
pable, as audible to her, as my own 
figure and my own voice. The 
dreamy look, the wandering eye, 
the rapt expression, would have 
alarmed me for her state of health ; 
only that I know with what sweet 
decorum she conducts her life, and 
with what subtle fingers she makes 
damson tarts.’ 

The Shakers deny that their 
founder, Ann Lee, ever died as 
mortals die. With her corpse before 
their eyes, they affirmed that she 
had only withdrawn herself for a 
little time from the world. Neither 
do they expect any farther rising of 
the dead. They contend that the 
dead are now risen, and are even 
now rising. To be called into grace 
is the same as being raised from the 
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dead into a new life. Frederick and 
Antoinette, the sainted rulers of 
Mount Lebanon, believe that they 
will die no more, that they are 


living now in the ‘ Resurrection 
Order.’ 


Antoinette, who has just been sitting in 
my room, asserts that she talks with spirits, 
more freely and confidingly than she does 
with me; yet I cannot see that Antoinette 
is crazy on any other point, and she cer- 
tainly makes neat and sensible speeches. 
This room, in which I am writing—the 
guest-chamber of North House—which 
seems to me empty and still, is to her full 
of seraphim and cherubim, who keep on 
singing and haranguing the live-long day. 
Mother Ann is here present; Lucy and 
Joseph are present; all the brethren who 
have passed out of human sight are present 
—to her. You have only to watch An- 
toinette for a moment, when you are not 
yourself engaging her attention, to see, by 
her hushed face, by her rapt eye, by her 
wandering manner, that she believes herself 
in another presence, more revered, more 
august, than anything of earth. Yes; 
those whom we Gentiles call the dead are 
with her; and by this ethereal process of 
belief, the brethren of Mount Lebanon have 
conquered death and put an end to the grave. 


Hundreds of sainted women, 
whose good faith is unimpeachable, 
whose motives are of the purest, 
are constantly seeing and hearing 
seraphim and cherubim like Antoi- 
nette; and on consulting the an- 
nals of spiritualism it will be found 
that clouds of respectable witnesses 
are forthcoming to prove prolonged 
and repeated communications with 
the dead, How are we to evade 
the parallel, or escape the di- 
lemma, which the sceptic forces 
on us? How, so far as external 
evidence or direct testimony is 
concerned, is the genuine super- 
natural to be distinguished from 
the apocryphal? Why are we to 
place implicit reliance on the testi- 
mony of one holy man or woman, 
and utterly repudiate that of 
another? This is what a nume- 
rous body of sincere but troubled 
Christians would wish the collec- 
tive wisdom of Convocation to ex- 
plain tothem. These wonders are 
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occurring daily, or solemnly asserted 
to occur; not in a credulous age 
before the invention of printing, 
nor in the imaginative East in an 
atmosphere replete with magic, but 
in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, in an age of journalism, in 
the ;‘midst of an acute go-ahead 
money-getting people ; and, what is 
stranger still, the operators and at- 
testing witnesses are equally acute, 
get money, and go ahead with the 
rest. 

We do not advance a step by 
arguing in a circle, or by maintain- 
ing that a miracle is real because 
the teaching is divine, and the 
teaching divine because the miracle 
is real; still less by asserting that 
there is nothing genuine in one 
wide-spread religion, and nothing 
spurious in another. Better main- 
tain with a rapidly growing school 
that all religions which have largely 
influenced mankind, partake more or 
less of revelation, and that all their 
respective founders have been more 
or less inspired. But here, again, 
we may be accused of applying the 
juste milieu doctrine to reconcile 
the irreconcilable, like thedoctrinaire 
mediating between the two dispu- 
ients: ‘fl faut mourir.—TIl faut 
vivre. I) faut tenir un juste milieu.’ 

There are already eighteen estab- 
lishments like Mount Lebanon, and 
the manner in which they have 
been created and recruited is not 
the least remarkable circumstance 
connected with them. All the 
American sects and churches, with 
the exception of the Episcopa- 
lians and Romanists, have been 
indebted to revivals, but the suc- 
cessions of Shaker converts have 
almost exclusively sprung from 
them. Elder Frederick told Mr. 
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Dixon that thus only can the elect 
be drawn to God, that is to say, 
drawn into a Shaker settlement, 
‘Mount Lebanon sprang from a 
revival; Enfield sprang from a re. 
vival ; in fact, the Shakers declare f 
that every large revival being the [J 
accomplishment of a spiritual cycle, [ 
must end in the foundation of a fj 
fresh Shaker union.’ A revival is 
a camp meeting of the most motley | 
order, like the holy fair of Burns; 

There’s some are fou’ o’ love divine, 

There’s some are fou’ o’ brandy. ; 
The preachers are heated enthusiasts | 
of the Macbriar genus ; if they were 
not they could not do the rough work FF 
cut out for them, or rouse the hari 
rude spirits they address. ‘Trench 
would be tame, Stanley inaudible, 
in the prairie ; Wilberforce would J 
faint, and Noel would die, of a year 
on the forest skirt.’ A Methodist 
preacher of long standing justly re- FF 
marked, ‘Religious passion includes 
all other passions: you cannot ex- [ 
cite one without stirring up the J 
others.’ No wonder, therefore, that ff 
these meetings are fraught with 
mischief and give rise to much | 
scandal. But, according to the § 
Shaker creed, this is only the fer- 
ment which precedes the separation 
of the wine from the lees. The 
waters must be troubled before the 
healing influence comes down. 

The political future of the United 
States is discussed by Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon with the same fresh- 
ness and comprehensiveness as their 
religious movement; and for that 
very reason we have no alternative 
but to take leave of him for the 
present, or to treat cursorily and 
superficially what requires to be 
thoroughly and conscientiously dis- 
cussed, 
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CHARLES 


‘TTOW pleasant it is to reflect 

that all these lovers of books 
have themselves become books,’ says 
Leigh Hunt, when thinking over 
-his favourite book-lovers of the 
past. And, he continues, ‘I should 
like to remain visible in this shape. 
I should like to survive so, were it 
only for the sake of those who love 
me in private, knowing as I do, 
what a treasure is the possession of 
a friend’s mind, when he is no 
more. In glancing with Leigh 
Hunt round our book-shelves we 
cannot but feel that of all human 
spirits who remain visible in book 
shape, to keep immortal company 
with us, there is not one who comes 
nearer home to us than Charles 
Lamb. His writings are at the 
head of those which we take closely 
to heart in a sort of bed and board 
acquaintanceship, because the au- 
thors have given themselves to us 
so intimately in the shape of their 
books, that they come near to us 
in the warmth of real life; the 
spirit being so much more than the 
mere letter. In the visibility of 
embodied personality, the books of 
Charles Lamb are ofa kind in which 
the species almost constitutes the 
genus. He lives in them as fully, 
as vividly, as Johnson does in Bos- 
well’s Life, and draws us to him by 
a tie of tenderer love. He keeps on 
talking to us, not like a book, but 
as in life, making the old curious 
inquisition into the commonplaces 
of nature, and minor motives of 
humanity, with the old quaint mental 
twist in his views; the naiveness 
that makes confession so charming ; 
passing over his own troubles with 
that pathetic briskness with which 
his freakish humour kept the face 
of things astir, like a phosphorescent 
sea at night, to hide the darkling 
depths below ; the wit luminous in 
his eye, the stammer on his tongue, 
the touch of St. Vitus in his mental 
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movement; his frank heart and 
open hand making his frailties 
more human than some good 
people’s virtues ;—and the acquain- 
tanceship keeps growing until we 
know him personally, even as Hunt 
and Hazlitt, Jem White or Words- 
worth did, as dear lovable and 
gentle Charles Lamb. 

With the work of his friend Mr. 
Procter (or Barry Cornwall) most 
probably closes the record of Charles 
Lamb’s life. We know now all that 
we are likely to gather from per- 
sonal observers. The story is told, 
or rather we have the complete data 
for a story that will be told again 
and again so long as the English 
language lives in this world. We 
are enabled to see him as he lived 
and moved in the eyes of friends and 
companions, as well as look at his 
strange life and delightful character 
from within, by his own light. We 
know with what quiet heroism he 
bore his load for life; how lightly 
he jested with his lips when his - 
heart was so heavy at times; how 
deftly he turned his mortal pain 
into immortal pleasure for us. The 
key to Charles Lamb’s writings 
may be found in his unique charac- 
ter, and the main clues to his cha- 
racter are visible in his life. 

Lamb was born almost in penury, 
and brought up as a charity boy. 
This is the plain truth, although the 
good Sergeant Talfourd amiably 
tries to festoon the fact and drape 
Lamb’s first entrance on the stage of 
life as elegantly as he can. He has a 
knack of cutting the beef with the 
ham-knife to ennoble the flavour : 
or shall we say, he tells the truth so 
lovingly ? -And so blandly does he 
allude to the poor parents who were 
‘endued with sentiments and with 
manners which might well become 
the gentlest blood,’ and the ‘ daily 
beauty of a cheerful submission to 
a state bordering on the servile,’ 
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that on our first introduction we 
feel a pervading air of gentility. 
In spite of which, Charles Lamb 
was one of those favourite children 
of nature who get put out to that 
old nurse—of many heroic spirits the 
stern mother—Poverty. 

Charles Lamb was born on the 
i8th of February 1775, in one of 
the chambers of the Temple. His 
father was clerk to Mr. Samuel 
Salt, a barrister, one of the benchers 
of the Inner Temple, or rather, he 
was a kind of factotum, doing all 
the service that his master required, 
and doing it cleverly too. The 
father’s family came from Lincoln- 
shire, the mother’s from Hertford- 
shire, and Lamb in one of his essays 
claims the latter county for his 
‘native fields.’ Lamb never at- 
tempted to trace his ancestry be- 
yond two or three generations. 
Perhaps he shared in the feeling 
illustrated by Sidney Smith, who 
said his grandfather had disap- 
peared about the time of the assizes, 
and they made no further inquiries. 
He certainly had no false pride on 
the subject of his birth, and he left 
it to his brother John to keep up 
the dignity of their house. 

Lamb had only one brother and 
one sister; John being twelve and 
Mary ten years older than himself. 
He spent the first seven years of 
his hfe in the Temple. There he 
had early access to Mr. Salt’s books, 
and was ‘tumbled into a spacious 
closet of good old English reading, 
and browsed at will on that fair 
and wholesome pasturage.’ It is 
thus he speaks of his sister Mary, 
but the description doubtless ap- 
plies to himself. Here he first 
began to wander in those twisted 
walks of literature, which he loved 
so much in after days, and snuff the 
odour of old books, as fragrant to 
him as the ‘ blossoms of the tree of 
knowledge which grew in the happy 
orchard.’ He seems to have been a 
born antique in certain tendencies ; 
and these early surroundings, which 
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threw over him a shadow of the 
past, must have deepened that 
antique colouring of his mind. 
From the long line of dark 
chambers, and narrow lane and 
lowering archway, the boy issued! 
forth to walk the ‘old and awful 
cloisters of Edward.’ When he 
was nearly eight years of age 
he was presented to the school of 
Christ’s Hospital, where he re- 
mained as a scholar for some seven 
years. Here he appears to have 
been a little like Charlotte Bronté 
when she first went to school and 
her’ companions were romping 
around her: she said she could not 
play—she had not learned to play. 
‘While others were all fire and play, 
he stole along with all the self-con- 
centration of a young monk.’ And 
here he learned, amongst other 
things, to question the propriety 
of ‘grace before meat,’ especially 
such graces as prefaced their ‘cold 
bread and cheese suppers with a 
preamble, connecting with that 
humble blessing a recognition of 
benefits the most awful and over- 
whelming to the imagination, which 
religion has to offer.’ He also 
learned the value of having a home 
near at hand, and the preciousness 
of a sister Mary in it. To her 
thoughtful care, he was indebted 
for many little additions to the 
school-fare, such as ‘slices of extra- 
ordinary bread and butter,’ ‘lumps 
of double refined sugar,’ a smack of 
ginger or cinnamon to make his 
‘mess of millet’ less repugnant, 
and, crowning treat of all, a ‘hot 
plate of roast veal,’ or the ‘more 
tempting griskin’ that had been 
cooked at home. These dainties 
were brought to him by his good 
old aunt, who would ‘toddle’ off 
with any good thing she could get 
for him ; and he used to feel ashamed 
to see her come and sit down on the 
‘old coal-hole steps’ and open her 
apron and bring out her basin. ‘1 
remember,’ says Lamb, ‘the con- 
tending passions at the unfolding— 
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there was love for the bringer; 
shame for the things brought, and 
the manner of its bringing; sym- 
pathy for those who were too many 
to share in it; and at the top of all, 
hunger predominant.’ 

Lamb remained at Christ’s Hos- 
pital seven years. Here he made 
the acquaintance of Coleridge, who 
was his elder by two years, and who 
had already begun to lift up his 
visionary brow and talk of coming 
glories and vast projects as_ he 
looked down long shining vistas of 
the future. His influence on Lamb 
was unquestionably great, and the 
friendship deepened all through life. 
Such a radiating mind could not 
come near others without warming 
and quickening them into a larger 
life. In dedicating his first collected 
works to Coleridge (1818), Lamb 
says, ‘You first kindled in me, if 
not the power, yet the love of 
poetry, and beauty, and kindliness.’ 
But in matters political and reli- 
gious, Lamb never became a very 
enthusiastic disciple. He listened 
and wondered at the new heavens 
that rose, ‘like an exhalation,’ over 
the old earth at the incantation of 
Coleridge’s talk ; but a bit of pave- 
ment that he could feel firm under 
foot was more to the mind of Lamb 
than all the cloudlands going. He 
had not the large diffusive imagina- 
tion of his friend, and his whole 
nature clung to those realities that 
help to concentrate the mind here 
and now. He dwelt in the present, 
and was no dim explorer of the 
future; he nestled in the homely 
valleys, and did not range the moun- 
tain tops of thought. Whatsoever 
poetic tinge the mind of Lamb may 
have caught from the glory of Cole- 
ridge’s sunrise, it certainly was not 
dyed for life with any colour not its 
own. 

On leaving Christ’s Hospital, 
Lamb had to enter the workaday 
world instead of going to college, 
as he would have wished. His bro- 
ther John had a comfortable clerk- 
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ship in the ‘South Sea House,’ and 
from the ‘old and awful cloisters’ 
to this grave above ground Lamb 
went to continue his musings and: 
colour his mind, and earn a little 
money. The old house stood, says 
Lamb, amongst so many richer 
houses, their ‘ poor neighbour out of 
business.’ Some forms of business 
were still kept up, but the soul had 
long since fled. Lamb tells us that 
the absence of bustle was delightful, 
the indolence almost cloistral. With 
what reverence he would pace the 
great bare rooms and courts at 
eventide. How he would ponder 
over the ‘dead tomes’ and ancient 
portraits; the dusty maps of Mexico, 
‘dim as dreams,’ and ‘ soundings of 
the bay of Panama.’ 

At seventeen years of age, Lamb 
obtained an appointment as clerk in 
the accountant’s office of the Has 
India Company, and in the India 
House he served for the space of 
thirty-three years. It has been a 
matter of regret to many that 
Charles Lamb should have been 
doomed for so long to the drudgery 
of the desk. And, naturally enough, 
he did not take to it because he 
liked it, but because he was in the 
habit of submitting with a wise 
cheerfulness to necessity, and of 
standing upright under his burthea 
instead of stooping to make it hea- 
vier. Not but what he at times 
kicked against the clerk’s stool, and 
almost cursed the desk at which he 
sat. He found his duties continu- 
ally interfering with his tendency 
to write those delightful epistles to 
his friends. He complains to Cottle: 
of those bothering clerks and bro- 
kers who ‘ always press in propor- 
tion as you seem to be doing some- 
thing that is not business. I could 
exclaim a little profanely, but I 
think you do not like swearing.’ 
On another occasion he did break 
out in what he calls a ‘ maddish 
letter’ to Wordsworth, and ‘ ex- 
claim a little profanely.’ In despite 
of which, the clerkship was Lamb’s 
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best and only means of living by 
his pen. Hazlitt, who wrote with 
ten times the facility of Lamb, 
could hardly earn his bread by it. 
Tt was well for Lamb that he had 
not to live by literature. Six or 
seven hours’ labour a day, with a 
steady income, always sure, always 
increasing, was a more sensible, a 
saner thing for Charles Lamb than 
if he had sought to work his imagi- 
nation alone. The time came when 
he had enough to brood over, and 
he did not need more brooding- 
time. To find an anchorage six 
hours a day for his hurt mind and 
vagrant temperament, to be taken 
out of his introspective self, was a 
god-send to Charles Lamb. It is 
also better for the world. The lite- 
rary result of his life is, that we 
have his best expressed in the small- 
est compass; and if we can get a 
man’s best in four volumes, it is a 
pity that circumstances should com- 
pel him to dilute it into twenty. 

They do say that Lamb was late 
at office sometimes, and that his 
superior remonstrated with him. 
‘Mr. Lamb,’ says he, ‘I am sorry 
to find that you are the last to 
arrive of a morning.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ 
replied Lamb ; ‘ but then, you know, 
I make up for it. Iam always the 
first to leave in the afternoon.’ The 
official is said to have perceived 
something logical in the explana- 
tion, but to have had only a con- 
fused sense of its satisfactoriness. 

I repeat, the time came when the 
dull drudgery at the India House 
was a blessing to poor Lamb, and 
the desk was a tangible something 
on which to lay hold and steady 
his confused senses. There was 
an hereditary taint of insanity in 
Lamb’s family. And when Charles 
had turned his twentieth year this 
broke out in himself. He refers to 
the immediate cause of madness in 
words to be yet quoted. On this 
occasion Lamb spent six weeks in 
a lunatic asylum at Hoxton. He 
writes to Coleridge in 1796, saying 
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‘The six weeks that finished last 
year and began this your humble 
servant spent very agreeably in a 
madhouse. I am somewhat rational 
now, and don’t bite any one; but 
mad I was.’ And he tells his friend, 
‘At some future time I will amuse 
you with an account as full as 
memory will permit of the strange 
turn my fancy took. I look back 
upon it at times with a gloomy kind 
of envy; for, while it lasted, I had 
many, many hours of pure happi- 
ness. Dream not, Coleridge, of 
having tasted all the grandeur and 
wildness of fancy till you have 
gone mad, All now seems to me 
vapid—comparatively so. Excuse 
this selfish digression.’ His sister 
Mary had previously suffered from 
the same fearful malady. 

In this year (1796) occurred the 
dreadful deed which beclouded the 
whole of Lamb’s after life. The 
family had removed from the Temple 
to Little Queen Street, Holborn. The 
father had left the service of Mr. 
Salt, and the mother was ill and 
bedridden. Mary had been nursing 
her mother day and night with the 
utmost devotedness : ‘Of all people 
in the world,’ says Lamb, ‘she was 
most thoroughly devoid of all sel- 
fishness.’ In the September of this 
year she became moody and queer, 
and on the 23rd of the month 
her madness broke loose. Just be- 
fore dinner-time she snatched up a 
case-knife and ran round the room 
after the little girl who was her 
apprentice; hurled about the knives 
and forks; one of which struck her 
father on the forehead and felled 
him to the floor; then, as a climax 
to her frenzied fit, she stabbed her 
mother to the heart. Charles was 
at hand, but could only seize the 
knife and prevent her doing further 
mischief. Mary was placed in an 
asylum for a time, where her tempo- 
rary recovery was rapid. But what 
a recovery !—the cloud of madness 
only passing away to reveal all the 
more clearly what the poor thing 
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had done! - Now arose the question 
whether the sister should be con- 
fined for life. The brother John 
advocated this, and other friends 
chimed in with his view. Mary 
herself expected it would be so. 
Poor thing [writes Charles], they say she 
was but the other morning saying she knew 
she must go to Bethlem for life; that 
one of her brothers would have it so; the 
other would wish it not, but be obliged to 
go with the stream ; that she had often, as 
she passed Bethlem, thought it likely: 
‘Here it may be my fate to end my days.’ 


Charles, however, pleaded for her 
release, and promised to take her, 
and care for her and watch over her. 
And well he kept his word. Only 
one despairing cry did he utter 
through long years of painful en- 
durance. In a letter to Coleridge, 
written May 12th, 1800, he almost 
wishes that poor Mary were dead. 
He had just seen her off to the 
asylum the day before. ‘She will 
get better again,’ he says; ‘ but this 
constant liability to relapse is dread- 
ful.’ Nor is it the least of their 
evils that her case and their story 
are so well known. They are in a 
manner marked, and have to hear 
the whisperings around them. On 
this occasion he writes with nothing 
in the house but Hetty’s dead body 
to keep him company. ‘To-morrow 
I bury her’ (an oid maid-servant 
of theirs); ‘and then I shall be 
quite alone. My heart is quite 
sunk, I am completely shipwrecked. 
I almost wish that Mary were 
dead.’ Indeed, this tale of the 
Lambs, brother and sister, going 
forth into their wilderness of woe 
to live their life of ‘ dual loneliness’ 
is touching as anything that ever 
took place since the going forth of 
Ishmael and his mother into the 
desert. It is a tale to shake the 
hearts of grown men, and make 
them yearn over this forlorn pair 
feelingly as ever the heart of child- 
hood aches over those ‘pretty babes’ 
who wandered hand in hand to and 
fro in the wood, and 
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When they saw the darksome night, 
They sat them down and cried. 


And closely as Lamb and his sister 
clung together, and dear as grew 
their companionship in such deso- 
lation, they were compelled to part 
so often, after all; to part with the 
bitterness of that separation when 
the mind of the one is about to 
enter its cloud and leave all life 
dark for both—the one lost in the 
darkness within, the other left 
groping unavailingly in the dark- 
ness without. They generally knew 
when the worst fits of insanity were 
coming on, and Charles would ask 
for a day’s absence from office as if 
for a day’s pleasure. He would 
take his sister by the arm, and these 
two poor anguished souls made the 
best of their way to the asylum 
They have been met, carrying the 
straight waistcoat with them, the 
tears running down their cheeks. 
hurrying along as fast as they could 
on purpose to get there before the 
gathering blackness burst and they 
were caught in the full fury of the 
storm. 

In electing to live alone for his 
sister, Charles Lamb was un- 
doubtedly bidding farewell to his 
love’s young dream—his one tender 
passion for some fair ‘Alice W: n.’ 
He many times mentions this young 
lady. In his Dream Children: a 
Reverie, he has a vision of what 
might have been had he married 
her; and he says: 





I told how, for seven long years, in hope 
sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet per- 
sisting ever, I courted the fair Alice 
WwW. n; and, as much as children could 
understand, I explained to them what coy- 
ness, and difficulty, and denial, meant in 
maidens. 





He speaks of a picture which he 
had seen as— 

that beauty with the cool blue pastoral 
drapery, and a lamb; with the bright 
yellow Hertfordshire hair, and eye of 
watchet hue—so like my Alice. 


After he had been in the lunatic 
asylum, he tells Coleridge that his 











head had run upon him a good deal 
in his madness, ‘as much almost as 
on another person, who was the 
more immediate cause of my frenzy.’ 
He wrote poetry, too, about his 
Alice, kept a little journal of his 
love for her, and tells us that his 
sister Mary would often lend an ear 
to his ‘desponding love-sick lay.’ 
But the poetry is lost for us: the 
journal was burnt, his passion was 
put away, as it were a childish 
thing, when Lamb rose up in his 
sterner manhood for his terrible 
conflict with calamity. Did the 
lovely Alice quite fade away, one 
wonders; or did she not live on in 
that image of purity which ever 
nestled and smiled at the heart of 
Charles Lamb’s life, clear and tre- 
mulous as the dew-drop in a flower, 
breathing sweetness and shedding 
grace ? 

Mind you, Lamb had no notion 
of anything heroic in thus giving 
up all to live for his sister, yet the 
act, as De Quincy justly says, rises 
into a grandeur not paralleled once 
in a generation. And so we linger 
over it, and say all honour to him 
Whom neither shape of dangercould dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
Turned bis necessity to glorious gain. 

Lamb was in his twenty-first year 
when he stood alone in the world, 
and took upon himself the burthen 
of his family. It was a desolate home 
and a desolate outlook to which 
Mary returned after the awful deed 
that deprived them of a mother. 
Great was their need of reliance on 
Him who, as Charles said with his 
pathetic wit, ‘tempers the wind to 
the shorn Lambs.’ 

My poor, dear, dearest sister [Lamb 
writes], the unhappy and unconscious in- 
strument of the Almighty’s judgment on 
our house, is restored to her senses—to a 
dreadful sense of what has passed; awful 
to her mind, but tempered with a religious 
resignation. She knows how to distinguish 
between a deed committed in a fit of frenzy 
and the terrible guilt of a mother’s murder. 


She bears her situation as one who has no 
right to complain. 
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With what entireness Lamb lived 
for his sister, and with what affec- 
tionate solicitude he sought to solace 
her we may partly gather from one 
of his letters; he is speaking of 
visiting, and says: 

It was not a family where I could take 
Mary with me, and I am afraid there is 
something of dishonesty in any pleasures. I 
take without her. 

He was ‘all conscience and tender 
heart’ to his sister. ‘God love 
her!’ he exclaims; ‘may we two 
never love each other less.’ And 
it may be added they never did. 
Mary Lamb was altogether worthy 
of her brother’s love. In addition 
to that bond of affection which 
bound them together through afflie- 
tion, she was a woman of great 
mental attractions. She was a con- 
tinual reader. When in the asy- 
lum, Charles took care to furnish 
her with plenty of books, for they 
were like her daily bread. She was 
a delightful writer. Hazlitt held 
her to be the only woman he had 
met who could reason. ‘ Were I 
to give way to my feelings,’ says 
Wordsworth, in the note to his 
poem on Charles Lamb, ‘I should 
dwell not only on her genius and 
intellectual powers, but upon the 
delicacy and refinement of manner 
which she maintained inviolable 
under most trying circumstances. 
She was loved and honoured by all 
her brother’s friends.’ 

After the death of his father, 
whose querulous selfishness in his 
dotage Lamb had borne with much 
meekness, he and his sister removed 
to Pentonville, where Lamb ‘ fell in 
love’ with the beautiful Quakeress 
who used to pass him day after 
day, serenely unconscious of having 
a place in his regards. From Pen- 
tonville they removed to South- 
ampton Buildings, on their way 
back to the Temple. This was in 
the year 1800. In the Temple, 
first at No. 16, Mitre Court, and 
next at No. 4, Inner Temple Lane, 
they dwelt for some sixteen years. 
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And there it was that Lamb gathered 
about him such a group of famous 
men, and held his memorable even- 
ings once a week. There was Haz- 
litt and Leigh Hunt, Barnes of the 
Times, and Haydon the painter, 
Carey the translator of Dante, 
Godwin and Thelwall, Jem White 
and George Dyer ; sometimes Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, Manning 
and Talfourd, Hood, and the gay 
and gentlemanly murderer Janus 
Weathercock. 

Lamb was as catholic in his 
friendship as in his love of books. 
Speaking of Lamb’s library, Leigh 
Hunt observes : 

There Mr. Southey takes his place again 
with an old radical friend; there Jeremy 
Collier is at peace with Dryden; there the 


lion Martin Luther lies down with the 
Quaker lamb Sewell. 


So was it with his personal friends. 
His sweetness of nature was the 
solvent of strongest differences ; 
his attraction was powerful enough 
to gather and hold together the 
widest opposites. Lamb had many 
illustrious friends, with whose 
names his own will be handed on 
in immortal companionship. But 
we do not feel that his _ best 
known literary friends were those 
who got the nearest to him. He 
himself proclaims that his ‘ inti- 
mados’ were, to.confess the truth, 
a ‘ragged regiment’ in the eye of 
the world—men whom he had 
found floating on the surface of 
society, and the colour or some- 
thing else in the weed pleased him. 
The ‘ burrs stuck to him ; but they 
were good, loving burrs for all 
that.’ ‘Some of Lamb’s friends 
were strange characters,’ says 
Wordsworth, ‘whom his _philan- 
thropic peculiarities induced him 
to countenance.’ And the stranger 
the character, that is, the more 
original and unsophisticated, the 
closer Lamb stuck to them. There 
was Jem White; he is nothing 
to the world now, yet, living, he was 
one of Lamb’s earliest friends and 
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most beloved of ‘chums;’ whom he 
could thoroughly ‘cordialise ’ with; 
and when he died, Lamb says, ‘ He 
carried away with him half the 
fun of the world,—of my world, at 
least.’ This pleasant fellow en- 
deared himself to Lamb, by giving 
an annual supper to the poor boy 
chimney-sweepers of London, upon 
which occasions Lamb presided at 
one of the tables. His description 
of the feast is as good as Burns’s 
Jolly Beggars, the humour of the 
thing being akin in some respects. 
Jem White was in his glory doing 
an act of kindness which yielded 
so much fun for Lamb, who laughed 
till his eyes filled with tears to see 
the sable younkers ‘lick in the 
unctuous meat,’ and listen to Jem’s 
‘more unctuous sayings,’ followed 
by a cheer from the whole dark 
host, at which ‘hundreds of grin- 
ning teeth startled the sight with 
their brightness.’ 

If Jem White was one half the 
fun of Lamb’s world, surely George 
Dyer was the other half. He was 
guileless as Nathaniel; simple and 
‘prodigious’ as Dominie Sampson ; 
an unsophisticated native of the 
golden age; a ‘ mild Arcadian, ever 
blooming’ with fresh delight for 
Lamb; a daily beauty in the Lon- 
don streets, his verdant simplicity 
looking like a bit of evergreen 
there. He was as absent-minded 
as Bowles when he presented a 
friend with a copy of the Bible, 
and inscribed it ‘from the author.’ 
He had a head uniformly wrong, 
a heart uniformly right, and he 
dwelt in Clifford’s Inn, said Lamb, 
‘like a dove on the asp’s nest.’ 
He was a friend indeed to Lamb. 
It was not merely what he said or 
did when present ; he was for ever 
doing something that lasted Lamb 
for weeks in laughter. The very 
thought of him tickled Lamb to 
the heart-roots. On one occasion 
he informed George that Lord 
Castlereagh was the author of the 
Waverley novels, and off he trotted 
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to communicate the fact to Leigh 
Hunt, who, being a public writer, 
ought to be immediately made 
acquainted with a secret so im- 
portant. 

‘Is it true,’ said Lamb to him, 
‘as commonly reported, that you are 
to be made a lord?’ ‘ Oh dear no, 
Mr. Lamb, I could not think of such 
a thing; it is not true, I assure 
you.’ ‘I thought not,’ said Lamb, 
‘and I contradict it wherever I go: 
but the Government will not ask 
your consent ; they may raise you 
to the peerage without your. ever 
knowing it.’ ‘I hope not, Mr. 
Lamb ; indeed, indeed, I hope not; 
it would not suit me atall!’ And 
Dyer went his way greatly be- 
wildered, still pondering over the 
possibility of such a thing. The 
dear, good soul! What a god-send 
to Lamb was his unfathomable 
simplicity. How Lamb must have 
doated on his delightful unworldli- 
ness and crooned over him with 
‘murmurs made to bless.’ 

Other of his friends, such as 
Manning, Rickman, and Burney, 
Lamb must have been more fra- 
ternally familiar with than he could 
have been with the more famous 
men. ‘I am glad you esteem Man- 
ning,’ he writes to Coleridge in 
1826, ‘though you see but his husk 
or shrine. He discloses not, save 
to select worshippers; and will 
leave the world without any one 
hardly but me knowing how 
stupendous a creature he is.’ This 
was the gentleman who went to 
China, as Lamb suggested, to teach 
perspective to the Chinese, and to 
whom he wrote’some of his most 
amazing letters, in which his humour 
turns everything topsy-turvy. Of 
Martin Burney, Lamb said he was 
on the top round of his ladder of 
friendship up which angels were 
yet clinibing, and one or two, alas, 
descending. 

Well known is the great love of 
Charles Lamb for his favourite Lon- 
don. He was a true child of its 
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streets by birth ; its scenery formed 
his earliest picture-books ; the first 
awakening images of his young life. 
The ‘fresco of the Virtues which 
Italianised the end of Paper Build- 
ings’ gave him his earliest hint of 
Allegory. His nature had struck 
root among the bricks of the old 
City, and there it clung lovingly 
and blossomed like some fragrant 
trailer breathing sweetness and 
freshness as if all Cockneydom was 
in flower. London was his home 
in spite of its homelessness for those 
who so often migrate aS Lamb had 
done. He never breathed so freely 
as in its thronged thoroughfares. 
He loved its very smoke because it 
had been the medium most familiar 
to his vision. He liked to feel the 
pulse of its mighty heart and be in 
the rush of its great river of life. 
Its murmurs made a music that he 
could appreciate ; he had an ‘ear’ for 
that! ‘I would live in London,’ 
he cries, ‘shirtless, bookless. I 
love the sweet security of streets, 
and would set up my tabernacle 
there.’ He tells us how he would 
walk the streets with the tears 
running down his face for joy and 
sympathy with the fulness of its 
life : 

Streets, streets, streets; markets, theatres, 
churches; Covent Gardens; shops spar- 
kling with pretty faces of industrious milli- 
ners, neat sempstresses, ladies cheapening, 
gentlemen behind counters lying; authors 
in the streets, with spectacles—George 
Dyers (you know them by their gait); 
lamps lit at night; pastry-cooks’ and silver- 
smiths’ shops ; beautiful Quakers of Penton- 
ville; noise ofcoaches; drowsy cry of me- 
chanie watchmen at night, with bucks reel- 
ing home drunk; if you happen to wake at 
midnight, cries of ‘Fire!’ and ‘Stop thief!’ 
inns-of-court, with their learned air, and 
halls and butteries just like Cambridge 
colleges; old book-stalls, Jeremy Taylors, 
Burtons on Melancholy, and Religio Medicis, 
on every stall;—these are thy pleasures, 
O London with-the-many-sins. 0 City, 
abounding in——for these may Keswick 
and her giant-brood go hang. 


This must have sounded singular 
to Wordsworth, who was as great a 
lover of his mountain solitudes as 
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was Lamb of his London streets. 
The poet held that his friend was a 
‘scorner of the fields’ more im 
show than truth. But it does not 
seem to have been so. Lamb de- 
clares that his love for natural 
scenery would be abundantly satis- 
fied by the patches of long waving 
grass and the stunted trees that 
blackened in some of the old church- 
yards bordering on the Thames, 
and that a mob of happy faces 
crowding up at the pit door of 
Drury Lane Theatre, just at the 
hour of six, gave him ten thousand 
sincerer pleasures than he could 
have received from all the flocks of 
silly sheep that ever whitened the 
plains of Arcadia or Epsom Downs. 

As he told Wordsworth, he cer- 
tainly was not in the least romance- 
bit about Nature. He paid the 
great poet a visit in 1802. He en- 
tered the Lake country towards the 
close of a splendid day, and saw the 
mountains lying grand in a gor- 
geous sunset: 

Such an impression [he says] I never re- 
ceived from objects of sight. Glorious crea- 
tures! I shall never forget how ye lay 
about, in the dusk, like an entrenchment— 
gone to bed, as it seemed, for the night. 


They haunted him after his return 
to London. But the great live city 
soon regained its old supremacy in 
his regards. Mountains he admitted 
were grand things to look at, but 
houses in streets were the places to 
live in! And it was there that he most 
appreciated the country. He liked to 
hear the waters murmur, and leaves 
rustle, and birds sing, in the pages 
of some favourite book, he being 
shut in and safe within the sound 
of London. ‘ But,’ he remarks by 
way of warning, ‘let not the lying 
poets be believed, who entice men 
from the cheerful streets.’ 

He preferred to be shut in-doors 
with a book on a winter’s even- 
ing to the finest summer sunset. 
‘I dread the prospect of summer,’ 
he exclaimed, when he was in the 
country, ‘with his all-day long days. 
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No need of his assistance to make 
the country dull.’ On being asked 
how he felt when amongst the 
mountains and lakes of Cumber- 
land, he said, humorously, he was 
obliged to think of the ham and 
beef shop at the corner of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane. As though he felt it 
necessary to steady himself upon 
this common-place bit of well known 
reality amid the dizzying subli- 
mities of nature. 

_ One of the most provocative and 
entertaining aspects of Lamb’s cha- 
racter lies in this discovery, that all 
his manifold simplicities of nature 
and fragrant blossoming of delicate 
fancies, his love of the choice things 
in poetry, his keen zest for unso- 
phisticated human beings, his sen- 
sibilities of a tremulous tenderness, 
had no root in a love of external 
nature. He needed no mental nou- 
rishment from the country world of 
grass and leaves, jargoning of birds, 
lapse of pleasant waters, field scents 
or freshness of flowers. He asked 
not the baptism of the dewy dawn, 
or benediction of the closing day 
in any rural solitude. He could 
live and grow, and keep his nature 
leafy in London. This is a face 
in human nature as _ interesting 
in a literary point of view, and as 
surprising as is the novel fact, so 
delightful to boyhood when it learns, 
for the first time, that mustard and 
cress may be grown with a bit of 
flannel and a drop of water, and 
does not need to take root in the 
earth at all. 

After his thirty-three years’ ser- 
vice at the India House Lamb was 
set free with a pension of 4ool. a 
year. He made immense fun of 
his situation, or rather his out-of- 
situation. He was like a man sud- 
denly released from the law of 
gravitation, who could not touch 
solid earth, and was blown hither 
and thither by every gust of his 
new life. At first he could but 


dimly apprehend his felicity, and 
was too confused to taste its fulness. 
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He tells us that he wandered about 
thinking he was happy and knowing 
he was not. He could scarcely 
trust himself with himself. It was 
like passing out of time into eter- 
nity—for it is a sort of eternity 
when a man has all his time to 
himself. Unfortunately Lamb found 
that no work was worse than over- 
work. More particularly when he 
had retired into the country to 
spend his latter days. His leaving 
London we look upon as a huge 
mistake. London was his true city 
of refuge ; he who shared so largely 
in that feeling which made Charles 
Lloyd take lodgings in his more 
melancholy fits, at a brazier’s shop 
in Fetter Lane, close to Fleet Street, 
to drown his morbid thoughts with 
the roar of the city. The pity was 
that he and Mary could not have 
found such a home as Coleridge did 
‘among wise and generous friends. 
It is curious to note in connec- 
tion with this life-long feeling of 
Lamb’s that he died at last and was 
buried in the country. He died at 


Edmonton on December 27th, 1834, 
his end being somewhat sudden. 
His old friends had been failing and 
fading away one by one; he greatly 
missed their old familiar faces—es- 
pecially that of Coleridge, his friend 


for fifty years. One day when out 
for a morning walk he stumbled 
against a loose stone and fell. This, 
as he would have been delighted to 
point out, would hardly have hap- 
pened in London. His face was 
slightly wounded and erysipelas fol- 
lowed. He had not the strength 
left to combat the disease, and 
he sank gradually, being quite calm 
and resigned, and gently passed 
away at the age of fifty-nine years. 
Mary Lamb lived on for some 
thirteen years, and then she was 
laid near him in the same grave in 
the churchyard of Edmonton; and 
united as they were in life by such 
bonds of affliction and tender ties of 
holy love, in death they were not 
divided. 


Lamb. [May 

Lamb was not one who could 
‘rest and expatiate in the life to 
come.’ The thought of it made him 
shrink all the more snugly into our 
warm world of human clay, and 
draw about him more cosily the 
curtains that shut out the world 
not realised. 

Of course, we have to allow for 
the play of his humour here as 
elsewhere. They are no true readers 
of Lamb who do not see that he 
made the most of his weakness— 
his delight in small associations, 
his eager grasp of this life, his 
shiverings when he stood in thought 
upon the brink of the next. But 
he had more than the common 
dread of the ‘shadow feared of 
man.’ He had an open loving heart 
for his fellow creatures, but kept it 
closed on the ghostly side of things. 
He confessed to an intolerable dis- 
inclination to dying: especially in 
winter time did this feeling beset 
him. He could see no satisfaction 
in the assurance that he should 
‘lie down with kings and emperors 
in death,’ who in his lifetime never 
greatly coveted the society of such 
bedfellows. Why, to comfort him, 
‘must Alice W: n be a goblin ?’ 
Why must knowledge come to him, if 
at all, by some awkward experiment 
of intuition instead of our familiar 
process of reading? Should he, could 
he, enjoy friendships there, wanting 
the old smiling indications, the re- 
cognisable face, the sweet assurance 
of alook? And how did he know 
that a ghost would or could laugh, 
even at the very best of his jokes ? 
He was not content to pass away 
like a weaver’s shuttle. These 
metaphors of death made him all 
the more in love with life: all the 
more in love with this green earth, 
and the face of town and country, 
the pleasant voices and palpable 
touch of friends, and the ‘sweet 
security ’ of streets. ‘I do not want 
to be weaned by age,’ he remarks, 
‘or drop like mellow fruit, as they 
say, into the grave.’ Any alteration 
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in his standing place discomposed 
and puzzled him. 


My household gods plant a terrible fixed 
foot, and are not rooted up without blood. 

A new state of being staggers me. 

Iam a Christian, Englishman, Templar. 
God help me when I come to put off these 
snug relations, and to get abroad into the 
worlito come. I shall be like the ‘crow 
on the sand,’ as Wordsworth has it. 


Doubtless that awful shadow 
which brooded over the house and 
heart of Charles Lamb—a shadow 
that chased him in ‘all manner of 
sunshine ’—made his nature shrink 
from the future, and nestle closer 
and closer? to any firm bit of the 
tangible present. Such a sudden, 
appalling glimpse of the Eternal—a 
lightning flash, that left a lifelong 
darkness after it—must have vastly 
increased his natural dread of the 
unknown. Then to live for years 
and years in a state of listening 
suspense, always apprehensive of 
something terrible going to happen, 
haunted by some old echo of the 
past or foreboding of the future 
calamity, must have made his whole 
life perturbed and troubled ; and so 
he clung to the old place and the 
old friends, old books and old faces, 
with all the tendrils of his nature 
growing about them, until they 
seemed to become a part, and the 
better part, of his life. Not that he 
dwelt on the subject dolefully, or 
sought to make life look dismal, or 
death dreadful for others. On the 
contrary, he made merry with his 
own frailties, and turned the mor- 
bidity of his temperament into 
healthy humour for us ; edged that 
grim cloud of his life with the most 
exquisite freaks of playful light. 
Some queer twist in his head, he 
explained, prevented his facing the 
prospective, and looking forward to 
it as the place of home and friends. 

This feeling of Lamb’s had nothing 
to do with matters of conscience. 
With Wordsworth we can say of 
him, 

Oh, he was good, if ever good man lived. 

VO! tXXV.—NO, CCCCXLIX, 
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He was a Christian—a Christian of 
the simple child-like faith that we 
may believe our Father so much 
loves. He had the charity of a 
Christian, lived the life of a Chris- 
tian, and we cannot doubt that he 
died the death of a Christian. Dr. 
Johnson, as we all know, had a 
still gloomier feeling about death ; 
a constant dread of it, with no such 
relief as Lamb found in the mer- 
culiarities of his temperament. 

Lamb was a small spare man, 
with a fine Titian head, full of dumb 
eloquence, as Hazlitt described it, 
and limbs very fragile to sustain it. 
A pair of immaterial legs Hood 
called them! His hair was almost 
black, his complexion dark, his look 
grave, his smile inexpressibly sweet, 
with a touch of sadness in it; one 
of the kindliest that ever brightened 
a manly countenance. His face was 
full of lines, in which might be read 
strange writing ; nor was it wanting 
in those puckers and corners where 
the quips and cranks and wreathed 
smiles loved to lurk. The brow was 
earnest, and the eyes looked out 
earnestly, at times with a fiery 
gleam. They were restless, and 
glittered as if sharp enough to pick 
up pins and needles—so quick in 
turning. ‘It was no common face,’ 
says Hood, ‘none of those willow 
pattern ones which Nature turns out 
by thousands at her potteries; but 
more like a chance specimen of the 
Chinese ware—one to the set, 
unique, antique, quaint. (“Including 
the crack,” Lamb would have said.) 
You might have sworn to it piece- 
meal, a separate affidavit for each 
feature.’ Lamb has touched the 
main features of his own life and 
character in a brief and humorous 
sketch : 


Charles, born in the Inner Temple, 
February roth, 1775; pensioned off, 1825, 
after thirty-three years’ service; is now a 
gentleman at large; can remember few 
specialities in his life, except that he once 
caught a swallow flying (teste sud manu) ; 
below the middle stature ; stam- 
mers abominably, and is therefore more apt 
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to discharge his occasional conversation in a 
quaint aphorism or a poor quibble, than in 
set or edifying speeches has, consequently, 
been libelled with aiming at wit, which is, 
at least, as good as aiming at dulness. A 
small eater, but not drinker; confesses a 
partiality for the production of the juniper 
berry ; was a great smoker of tobacco, but 
may be resembled to a volcano burnt out, 
emitting only now and then a casual puff. 

His true works are in Leadenhall Street, 
filling some hundred folios. 

Of his other works he says : 

Crude they are, I grant you—a sort of 
unlicked, incondite things ; villanonsly 
pranked in an affected array of antique 
modes and phrases. They had not been 
his, if they had been other than such; and 
better it is that a writer should be natural 
in a self-pleasing quaintness than to affect 
a naturalness (so-called) that should be 
strange to him. 

Lamb has likewise left us plenty 
of hints scattered up and down his 
works, for us to put together, and 
make him out with tolerable com- 
pleteness. 

The truth is, he says, he gave 
himself too little concern about 
what he uttered, and in whose 
presence. It was hit or miss with 
him. He had not the reticence of 


that wise man who, seeing some 
one coming in the midst of some 
refreshing fun, said, ‘ Here comes a 
fool ; let us be grave!’ He remarks 


that he too much affected that 
dangerous figure—irony. ‘Hesowed 
doubtful speeches, and reaped plain 
unequivocal hatred.’ Not that any 
one ever really hated Lamb, any 
more than he could hate others. 

Of course, there were persons 
who did not understand him; he 
nonplussed them so. He was not 
like anybody whom they knew; 
never saw such a man in their lives! 
For example, there is no doubt that 
he puzzled that respectable officer 
of the stamp department, who said 
to him, ‘ Mr. Lamb, don’t you think 
Milton was a very clever man?’ 
Whereupon Lamb, taking up a can- 
dlestick, commenced capering round 
him with wild delight, singing— 

Hey diddle dumpling, my son John 

Went to bed with his breeches on, 


Lamb, [May 
and requested that he might be 
allowed to examine the gentleman’s 
head phrenologically. A better 
nature never breathed, and no man 
was ever more beloved. Why, he 
sat for a whole series of the British 
Admirals to oblige a friend, and 
save the cost of a model. On an- 
other occasion he took charge of a 
school to oblige the schoolmaster, 
and then, carrying his good-nature 
still farther, gave all the boys a 
holiday! He once saw a crowd of 
hungry children with their wistful 
faces at a pastry-cook’s window, 
and went in and supplied them with 
cakes all round. He wanted to help 
a friend of his, and hardly knew 
how to do it delicately enough. So 
first it took the shape of a bequest ; 
then he said, ‘ You may just as well 
have it beforehand, you know, and 
have done with the thing.’ 

Barry Cornwall also relates how 
Lamb saw him looking dull, and 
fancying he might be in want of 
money, said to him, ‘ My dear boy— 
I have a quantity of useless things 
—I have now, in my desk, a— 
hundred pounds that I—I don’t 
know what to do with. Take it,’ 

No kindlier human soul ever 
looked through human eyes; the 
dewy light of pity all a-twinkle 
with humour. Unless we go back 
to the fountain-head, we shall hardly 
find elsewhere, save in Shake- 
speare’s. writings, such tenderness 
of Christian charity as Lamb had. 
He does not sit down to plead the 
cause of the poor. He never sets 
up as a preacher of Christianity: 
never lectures us on our. duties. 
His Christianity has not, encrusted 
round him in any formal outside 
way. He had the spirit of it within 
him, and it breathes through his 
work in the most natural manner, 
and goes forth in loving effluence to 


melt its way into other hearts. Nor - 


shall we find out of Shakespeare, I 
think, such a cordial, exquisite hu- 
mour mixed and perfected with such 
a heart-touching sense of things 
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human. His humour is not a thing 
apart, to be held up and admired as 
a special splendid quality; it did 
not exist to that end. It is so 
blended with his quaint humanity 
and sweetness of character. It is 
just the smile of Christianity. But 
that smile was made up of sad 
experience, and heartache, and gen- 
tleness, and great love. The salt 
of his sayings had in it a taste of 
tears. He often had to ‘coin his 
heart for jests,’ and, Ophelia-like, 
turn the terrors and frowns of cala- 
mity to ‘favour and to prettiness.’ 
This makes his humour so full of 
heart, so sincere. 

There may have been persons, [ 
repeat, that Lamb could not ‘ cor- 
dialise’ with. He tells us that he 
was a bundle of prejudices, made up 
of likings and dislikings; the veriest 
thrall to sympathies, apathies, and 
antipathies. He could not like all 
people alike. He was trying the 
greater part of life to like Scotch- 
men, and had to give up in despair. 
On the other hand, Scotchmen did 
not like him, and not one of them 
evertried to. ‘We know each other,’ 
says Lamb, ‘at first sight!’ He 
belonged to an order of imperfect 
intellects which is essentially anti- 
Caledonian. His mind was rather 
suggestive than comprehensive ;— 
he could enjoy the profile view of a 
truth, and did not always seek to 
get it full face. He loved out-of- 
the-way humours, and heads with 
some diverting twist in them. He 
threw out hints, caught passing 
glimpses of things, and sowed germs 
of thought, but had not a maturing 
mind. The brain of the Scotch- 
man, he says, is constituted on quite 
a different plan. ‘You never catch 
his mind in undress. You never 
see his ideas in growth—if, indeed, 
they ever grow, and are not rather 
put together upon principles of 
clock-work. He never hints or sug- 
gests. You cannot cry “ halves ” to 
anything he finds. He does not 
find, but bring. You never witness 
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his first apprehension of a thing, 
His understanding is always at 
meridian ; you never see the first 
of dawn, the early streak. Between 
the affirmative and the negative 
there is no borderland with him. 
You cannot hover with him on the 
confines of truth, or wander in the 
maze of a probable argument, He 
always keeps the path. You cannot 
make excursions with him, for he 
sets you right. He stops a meta- 
phor like a suspected person in an 
enemy’s country.’ Minds of this 
class, and they are not confined to 
Scotland, were not calculated to do 
justice to the humours of Lamb. In 
presence of this kind of character, 
he delighted to caper round with 
the candlestick in his hand, and give 
full scope to his piquant peculiarities. 
He liked to catch up some stolid 
lump of solemn foolishness or im- 
passible common sense, and whirl 
it off its feet in the maddest, mer- 
riest maze and dance of contradic- 
tion. ‘You are a matter-of-fact 
man,’ says he. ‘ Now I’m a matter- 
of-lie man: ’tis odd if we two can’t 
make some fun;’ and away he went. 
With such his wit became a Will- 
o’-the-wisp, leading into all sorts of 
unsafe places. ‘Truth,’ he held, 
‘ was precious ; not to be wasted on 
everybody!’ Not that there was 
any malice in his mirth. Nor was 
he a lover of quips and cranks, 
merely as such. He did not seek 
for funny matter on purpose to turn 
it out in a freakish manner. He 
did not affect quaintness; it wag 
natural to him. He did not hunt 
after paradoxes; he was a paradox. 
He tells us that he could not divest 
himself of an unseasonable disposi- 
tion to levity upon the most awful 
occasions. Anything awful made 
him laugh. He was at Hazlitt’s 
marriage, and says he had like to 
have been turned out during the 
ceremony. So strangely did some 
things strike and ricochet on his 
nonsensorium. This was the touch 
of madness in his temperament 
ZZ2 
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which I have termed a mental St. 
Vitus’s dance. His sister Mary had 
it likewise, and in her abnormal 
moods would at times pour out puns 
in the wildest profusion. 

It gave a ‘sparkle of uneasy light’ 
to his eye, a spasmodic suddenness 
to his humour. Then, humour is 
often the sad and suffering man’s 
make-believe. He seems to say, ‘ Let 
us have a good hearty laugh. I do 
so want to cry.’ It was so with 
Hood. We often feel the heart- 
ache in his laughter and could say 
with Lear’s fool, ‘Cry to it, nuncle ! ’ 
So was it with Lamb, although 
there was not so much hysteria in 
his feeling as in Hood’s. But what 
wisdom there is in his whimsies! 
his wit is often sense brought to the 
finest point. How his most erratic 
movements and far-fetched ex- 
pressions strike home! His mind 
has a lightning-like zig-zag which 
is its straight line of smiting. It 
was not that Lamb could not take 
the common view of things and 
appraise facts the ordinary way. 
His perfect acquaintance with their 
every-day features is implied in his 
extraordinary treatment of them. 
He can see straight enough for all 
the apparent obliquity of vision. 
We know where the beaten high- 
way runs when he chooses to go 
across the fields and meet you un- 
expectedly. But he had a natural 
tendency to look at the other side of 
things, and remember theirforgotten 
aspects and set them forth in a 
ludicrous or pathetic light,—or 
rather in the cross lights of both 
humour and pathos. It was an 
illustration of his character, that 
he should, when a child, have given 
his sympathy to the man in 
the parable who built his house 
on the sand, not to him who built 
on the rock. Then, with regard to 
the ‘parable of the ten virgins; 
the sympathies of most readers 
run rejoicingly alongside the five 
wise ones whose lamps were ready 
trimmed and who tripped off so 
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happily at the sound of the Bride- 
groom’s voice. Lamb’s would have 
remained with the five foolish ones, 
trying to rouse them out of their 
stupor, rubbing the sleep out of 
their eyes, seeking to get a little: 
oil for them, hurrying them along: 
‘like good girls,’ and pleading for 
them at the gate, stammering out © 
all sorts of excuses for their delay. 
This is the source of much of his 
humour ; his way of looking at the 
other side of things. When a boy 
he was walking one day with Mary 
in a churchyard, and he noticed: 
that all the tombstones were in- 
scribed with words of praise for the: 
departed. ‘ Mary,’ said he, ‘where 
do all the naughty people lie? 
Even 'so he has a word of humorous 
compassion for the man who was 
taken prisoner for sheep-stealing 
and his sheep was taken too! Thus, 
as Lamb said, the poor fellow lost 
‘his first, last, and only hope of a 
mutton pie.’ This characteristic of 
Lamb’s mind climaxed in a horrible 
thought when he suggested the 
possibility that after Clarence had 
chosen his favourite liquor to be 
drowned in and he was shut down,,. 
past help, and filling fast, it may 
not have been Malmsey after all ! 
What Wordsworth was to the 
wayside common places, the weeds 
and wild flowers, rocks, and hedge- 
rows of the external world, that 
was Lamb in prose to the kindred 
common things of humanity. He 
was the Good Samaritan of ail sorts 
of road-side subjects that had been 
hitherto passed by in disdain as too 
mean for literature. Neglected ob- 
jects made all the more pathetic 
appeal to him and he sealed them 
for his own. He loved to stop and 
administer the quaintest comfort 
to the comfortless, or with fancy 
‘archly bending’ moralise on most 
familiar things. He made much of 
that which had been made so little 
of before. His attraction for and 
attention to all that was unpre- 
tentious almost amounted to a 
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foible, although it was the natural 
reaction of his dislike to all that 
was pretentious. But if his subjects 
be poor there is nothing sordid in 
his treatment. Poverty looks rich 
when clothed by his gentle loving 
spirit. Here there is nothing of 
the solemn, priestlike severity of 
Wordsworth; nothing of the stern 
squalor of Crabbe. The dim and 
dirt-begrimed image is transfigured 
by an overflow of this kindliest 
human soul, No lost heir was 
ever recovered from the chimney- 
sweeper’s clutches and stripped of 
his dark disguise with more loving 
tendance or peculiar care than that 
with which Lamb brings in his 
outsider of humanity, his foundling, 
and touches the poor dim face so 
tenderly with a dropping tear and 
then lights it up suddenly with a 
smile of his humour, till the com- 
mon human features are seen and 
the lost likeness is recognised. 
Then, the raiment for which the 
old rags are exchanged. How pre- 
cise and daintyit is! Slightly old- 
fashioned of course, for it has been 
kept some time, laid up in lavender 
as it were. He turns out his new- 
found favourites with a touch of 
modest gentility and antique grace, 
and introduces them to us with an 
air at once fine and formal. His 
beggar, his chimney-sweeper is at 
heart a gentleman, for they come 
froma gentle heart. Whatsoever 
common-place or outcast subject he 
may be at work on, he touches that 
nature which lies at the root of all 
gentlehood. And so artistic and 
sure is his touch that he appears to 
feature and finish common clay 
with the delicate sharpness of mar- 
ble. Yet so human is his spirit 
that he seems to lay on endearment 
afterendearment, caress after caress, 
so that the result looks more like a 
simple growth of Nature than a 
complex work of Art; a live child 
rather than the statue of one. If 
this material be common-place, his 
handling is quite uncommon. 
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The most minute poring of per- 
sonal affection cannot discover any- 
thing very precious in Lamb’s 
poetry. He was not a poet, but a 
humourist. He could not have been 
meant by nature for a poet. She 
had not given him a musical soul. 
He did not care to wander and 
muse alone; had not the poet habit. 
We are told that he would rather 
be in a crowd of people whom he 
disliked, than be left by himself. 
Mental haze and twilight he shunned 
because of the terrible shadows that 
mighttake living shape. His gleams 
of poetry are almost inseparable 
from the twinkle of his humour, 
and when he wrote his verses he 
had not got into that vein of in- 
comparable humour which after- 
wards yielded such riches to his 
essays and letters. 

Some lines written a year after 
his mother’s death have a keener 
thrill and a more searching accent 
than usual. He thankfully feels 
the ‘sweet resignedness of hope 
drawn heavenward’ on the ebbing 
tide of their great affliction, and re- 
joices over one of Mary’s recoveries. 


Thou didst not keep 
Her soul in death. O keep not now, my 


Thy servants in far worse—in spiritual 
death 

And darkness, blacker than those feared 
shadows 

O’ the valley all must tread. Lend us Thy 
balms, 

Thou dear Physician of the sin-sick soul, 

And heal our cleanséd bosoms of the wounds 

With which the world hath pierced us 
thro’ and thro’. 

Give us new flesh, new birth. 


There are few things in poetry 
more pathetic than this: 


Thou and I, dear friend, 
With filial recognition sweet, shall know 
One day the face of our dear mother in 
heaven ; 
And her remembered looks of love shall 


greet, 

With answering looks of love; her placid 
smiles 

Meet with a smile as placid ; and her hand 

With drops of fondness wet, nor fear re- 
pulse. 
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His criticisms are generally as 
perfect as they are brief. They are 
only glances at the subject, yet they 
go to the heart of the matter. They 
are all essence of criticism, and a 
sentence often contains more than 
many a long and elaborate review. 
But it is in his essays and) letters 
that he lives most fully and comes 
home most closely to the business 
and bosoms of men. 

Charles Lamb was no teacher of 
his time, and had no commanding 
or immediate influence on his con- 
temporaries. He lifted up no ban- 
ner, summoned no contending hosts 
to the conflict, did no battle on the 
side of faction or party, and was 
possessed of no vast intellectual 
powers. But this he was—one of 
the most affectionate, most lovable, 
most piquantly imperfect of dear, 
good fellows that ever won their 
way into the human heart, and one 
of the most hearty, most English, 
most curiously felicitous humour- 
ists—emphatically one of the best— 
that ever lived. He has left us in 
his works a perennial source of re- 
fining pleasure, full of freshness and 
moral health, and kindly communi- 
cative warmth, over which countless 
readers will bend with smiling face 
or moistened eye ; and the sad will 
feel-a solace, the weary gather 
heart’s-ease, the cold and narrow of 
nature may warm them and expand 
in the generous glow to be found 
in the writings of Charles Lamb. 
And this he did:—He threw his life 
in with that of his sister, for her to 
share the best of both. He took 
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her hand and drew her to his side, 
and made his abode in the same 
desert with her, where they dwelt 
together in ‘double singleness,’ 
He chose to stand with her straight 
under the black cloud always sus- 
pended over them, always threaten- 
ing danger and possible death, on 
purpose to be near her and ad- 
minister unto her such a cup of 
comfort as could be filled for her 
by a brother’s love. For many long 
and troubled years he kept his 
proud resolve and bore his burden 
contentedly, fought his battle nobly, 
carried his shield in front of his 
sister, and smiled in her face 
sweetly, while his own heart often 
ached so bitterly. He triumphed in 
his tragic conflict with an adverse 
fate, and in his life he has left us 
one of the noblest illustrations of 
our English sense of duty ; a beacon 
that will long shine through the 
night of time with a still and holy 
light, a look of lofty cheer, and 
kindle encouragement in the lives 
of many others who have to suffer 
long and journey desolately, and 
climb the hill Difficulty with more 
at heart than they can well bear. 
And surely we may conclude with 
and rest in the pleasant thought 
that a sorely tried soul like this of 
Lamb’s can now look back over the 
past life with its sordid cares and 
clouds of confusion, its failures and 
defects, its slips of the foot in climb- 
ing, and feel what we can now see: 
that is, the clear victorious result of 
all, and calmly smile at all that’s 
past from some unclouded summit. 
GERALD Massey. 
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ON THE CHIEF METHODS OF PREPARATION FOR LEGIS- 
LATION, 


ESPECIALLY AS APPLICABLE TO THE REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. 


By Epwin Cuapwicr, Esq., C.B. 


UBLIC surprise has recently 
been excited at the disclosures 

of some circumstances of the way in 
which the last bill for the reform 
of Parliament has been prepared by 
one or two members of the Cabinet, 
as an incident to numerous other 
duties, without the privity of the 
other ministers. Astonishment has 
been manifested at the looseness 
and uncertainty of their statistics, 
admitting of different results from 
the calculations of different members 
of the Cabinet,—and at the large 
changes with which members were 
so suddenly surprised, as to pre- 
clude the due consideration of their 
consequences to the country on so 
important a matter. And these cir- 
cumstances of preparation have been 


treated as if they were new and ex- 
traordinary conditions of legislation 


in this country. Now, it appears 
to me to be a fitting occasion to 
recall attention to the fact, that 
much looseness is common and or- 
dinary, and to bring under con- 
sideration some important con- 
sequences to be apprehended from 
the close Cabinet method of  pre- 
paring for legislation, or of the 
method of preparation by open com- 
mittees of Parliament, as compared 
with the method of properly or- 
ganised commissions of inquiry. 

In the course of some evidence 
given before the committee ap- 
pointed to examine into official 
salaries, July 25, 1850, Lord John 
Russell states (1,225) that it is 
‘rather a defect in the government 
of this country ; that while persons 
who are out of office, and who are 
in the House of Lords and Com- 
mons, can give their attention to 
great subjects, the time of ministers 


is so very much absorbed with the 
duties of their offices, that there are 
very few of them who can give their 
attention to a great subject, and 
look at the consequences to the 
country of the measures that are 
adopted.’ 

Apart from such high testimony 
as that of his lordship, and direct- 
ing attention to the open, public, 
and visible occupation of ministers 
whilst Parliament is sitting; to the 
weight of the duties of their office 
and position at other times ; to their 
manifest exhaustion by the labour 
in these occupations; and to their 
consequent need of some relaxation 
in vacations, it may be assunied, 
generally, to be an impossibility 
that .a minister can give the atten- 
tion requisite for the preparation of 
a new and large measure. It may 
be further stated, as a general con- 
dition applicable to the present day, 
that whilst the time left from the 
performance of settled and routine 
duties has diminished and is dimi- 
nishing, yet, on the other hand, from 
the extending conditions and rela- 
tions of affairs, the subject matters 
necessary to be carefully examined 
and considered, and the time re- 
quired for the safe preparation of 
new and important measures, are 
greatly increasing. 

In the course of the examinations 
before the same committee, the fol- 
lowing question was put to Lord 
John Russell : 

‘1230. Mr. Walter.—Has it not 
been’ the custom of late years for 
governments to commit the pre- 
paration of any great measures for 
which they mean to be responsible 
and which require considerable time 
to prepare, to commissioners, rather 
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than to members of government 
holding nominal situations ? 

‘Some great measures’ (his lord- 
ship answered) ‘which required a 
great deal of inquiry have been so 
referred. The poor law is the most 
remarkable instance of that that I 
remember; but it was considered 
‘by Lord Grey’s cabinet that the 
measure could not be introduced 
without the appointment of com- 
missioners to make previous in- 
quiries. But there are many very 
considerable measures that could 
not be referred to commissioners.’ 

What thoseconsiderable measures 
were his lordship did not specify, 
but in answer to previous questions 
he defended the existence of mini- 
sterial offices of slight duty on the 
ground of the opportunity which 
he said they afforded of employing 
the holders of such offices in the 
preparation of large measures. He 
Says : 

‘1223. I think there would be 
a loss if you said that every office 
in which there was not much to do 
should be combined with another of 
a great deal of business. I think 
there are several reasons for that. 
I think one reason is, that the per- 
sons who hold the offices of Secre- 
tary of State and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and offices of that 
nature, are charged with duties 
which absorb their time so much 
that if there is any question which 
is depending in Parliament or has 
to be considered by the administra- 
tion, if it be one that does not come 
within the scope of their several 
departments’ (meaning, I presume, 
their routine duties), ‘they have 
hardly time to attend to it. To 
give an instance (which certainly 
may be said to be one that would 
not often occur): when I was pay- 
master of the forces, Lord Grey ap- 
pointed me as one of a committee 
to consider a plan of parliamentary 
reform; and after the plan was 
made, which of course took up a 
good deal of my time, I brought it 
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forward in the House of Commons, 
and the objections made to the bill 
were very important and very 
serious; they were urged by men 
of great ability, and Lord Althorp 
proposed to me that he should go 
through all the legal objections, 
and that I should take all the ob- 
jections with reference to particular 
boroughs, their nature, their extent, 
their boundaries. Ido not think 
Lord Althorp, with his duties as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, could 
possibly have gone through all the 
details of the measure, Lord 
Althorp and myself, in fact, took 
upon ourselves entirely, with occa- 
sional assistance from the law 
officers of the Crown, the whole 
defence of the measure in the House 
of Commons. I do not think that 
one man charged with the duties of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could have done it.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to point 
out how nearly the published inci- 
dents of the preparation of the last 
Reform Bill coincide with those of 
the Reform Bill of 1832. 

On the announcement of a second 
Reform Bill by Lord Russell, opi- 
nions were earnestly expressed in 
various quarters, that any further 
legislation on the representation of 
the Commons should be based on 
inquiries and expositions, by a pro- 
perly constituted Commission, simi- 
lar to those made under the Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the admi- 
nistration of the Poor Laws. From 
the part I had taken under that 
commission, I was consulted as to 
the organisation of a similar com- 
mission by several gentlemen, who, 
independently of any party con- 
siderations, felt anxiously on the 
unsettled questions of fact which 
they considered ought to be clearly 
and authentically determined before 
any changes were made in the re- 
presentation. My friend, the late 
Mr. Senior, was also consulted, and 
on experience similar to my own 
expressed concurrent views, on the 
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procedure for the preparation for 
legislation by means of a special 
Commission of Inquiry, which 
should ascertain and settle the 
facts on the chief topics for con- 
sideration. On the testimony, not 
of the general public, or of persons 
who can give only cursory attention 
to multifarious subjects, but of pro- 
fessional persons of high position, 
who have given years of exclusive 
attention to the large branches of 
public administration which I have 
had to investigate, I may claim a 
privilege to express a confident 
opinion on the advantages derivable 
from the preparation of legislation 
on large topics, by open and quasi- 
judicial investigations, and exposi- 
tory reports of the grounds for the 
conclusions arrived at. 

From public men who are apt to 
make their own crude impressions 
as to the supposed material facts 
the measure of the relevant in- 
formation desirable or obtainable, 
it is usual to hear loud allegations 
in relation to any question which 
has been the subject of public dis- 
cussion, that all the facts are per- 
fectly notorious, that any proposed 
particular inquiry is superfluous 
and impertinent, and can only 
have been conceived as a means 
of delay, or evasion, or of jobbing. 
Now, there has been no one in- 
vestigation with which I, with other 
commissioners, have been charged— 
including the subjects of pauperism 
and poor law maladministration, of 
crime and penal administration, of 
pestilence and sanitary legislation, 
and of the evils attendant on 
excessive manufacturing labour— 
which did not conclusively reverse 
every main principle, and almost 
every assumed chief elementary 
fact, on which not only the general 
public—myself often included—but 
parliamentary committees, and men 
of high political position, were pre- 
pared to base legislation. The 
examples that might be given in 
support of this large allegation, if 
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there were space to give them, 
would be found to have an im- 
portant bearing on the matters in 
question, and would in themselves 
form a highly instructive study. 

I must submit that such prepa- 
ration as there was even for the 
Reform Bill brought forward by 
Mr. Gladstone presented another 
example of the character of those 
which I have cited, of the reversal 
by due inquiry of generally ac- 
cepted impressions and opinions 
put forth by public men as bases 
for legislation. 

It will be remembered that it 
was confidently stated as an estab- 
lished, undisputed, and undoubted 
fact, and as the main ground for 
reform of Parliament,—that, as a 
rule, the ten pound limit to the 
franchise operated as an absolute 
barrier of exclusion to the working 
man. The Government, in answer 
to the demand for inquiry by a 
commission, undertook to make 
such preparatory inquiry as it 
assumed to be sufficient. The 
mode of inquiry was the very im- 
perfect one, as I consider (unless 
it be as preparatory to local in- 
quiries by assistant-commissioners 
on the spot), of an inquiry by circu- 
lar to the union clerks to ascertain 
the real numbers of the wage 
classes actually on the register, and 
in possession of the franchise. 

The returns proved that there 
were upwards of twenty per cent. 
on the registry, and it appeared that 
the numbers were increasing. In 
the very place represented by Mr. 
Bright,—who had, in his orations, 
asserted loudly, repeatedly, and 
most dogmatically, as an undeni- 
able fact, the entire exclusion of 
working men from the franchise, 
and their grief and indignant im- 
patience at the exclusion,—in that 
same place, it appeared that whilst 
he was retained by 4,482 votes 
as against 1,544 for his Con- 
servative opponent, there were 
2,883 votes belonging to the work- 
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ing classes, who might have in- 
sured Mr. Bright’s return, and who 
probably constituted his majority— 
whilst there were no less than 
6,446 ‘compounders’ who might 
have had the franchise if they cared 
to put themselves to inconvenience 
in getting it. There are other, and 
as | conceive, sufficient grounds for 
a reform of Parliament, but, such 
as it was, the very first step to in- 
quiry on the one topic,—leaving 
other important topics untouched,— 
must to all candid minds completely 
cut from under him the ground he 
took, and which was generally 
accepted for legislation. 

I may here mention that in a 
conversation which I had myself 
with Lord Althorp on the subject 
of the preparation of legislative 
measures by commission, I took 
occasion to exemplify defects to 
some of which I shall advert, which 
he admitted, in the mechanism of 
the administrative details of the 
Reform Act; and to submit that 
these defects could scarcely have 
failed to be prevented if, the prin- 
ciples of the measure being prede- 
termined, its preparation had been 
confided to the labours of a com- 
petent commission, which he also 
admitted. 

The object at present in view is 
simply the illustration of the most 
advantageous procedure for the 
preparation of legislation, and 
without advocating or impugning 
the principle of the Reform Act of 
1832, but confining attention to its 
mechanism, it may be assumed, 
from the evidence elicited upon 
numerous ‘inquiries into the prac- 
tices: prevalent. in boroughs, that 
whatsoever other countervailing 
effects the Reform Act may have 
produced, it has failed to prevent 
much of the bribery and corruption 
against which it was directed, and 
has. spread those evils widely 
amongst new constituencies. It may 
also be assumed, that some of the 
material elementary facts deemed 
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requisite for legislation, are as 
yet even little better determined 
than those several matters above 


referred to were proved to have J 


been, on which Parliament was 
prepared to legislate before special 
inquiries were instituted, are now 
presented for consideration. 

I submit that the Cabinet (or close 
and secret) method of preparation of 
measures, almost of necessity limits 
the facts accepted as the basis for 
legislation to those which may 
happen to be within the knowledge 
of the one, two, or three persons 
forming the committee to which it 


is confided, as in the example stated } 


by Lord Russell of the preparation 
of the Reform Bill. It excludes the 
investigation of extensive orders of 


facts, which cannot be examined / 


without showing the drift of the 
inquiries, and indicating to oppo- 
nents thenature of the measures con- 
templated. 

A large proportion of the artisan 
class would themselves, I know, 
draw lines of demarcation as to 
those with whom they would be 
associated in the exercise of the 
franchise. They have themselves 
suggested that although it is asingle 
and proximate test, the simple one of 
being able to read and write, or sign 
a name to a voting paper, would 
form an eligible qualification. The 
recent Reform Bills, it will be ad- 
mitted, draw lines most rudely and 
indefinitely. To draw lines more 
closely, clearly, and satisfactorily, 
even to the artisan classes them- 
selves, would probably require the 
labour of such a commission as 
that recently appointed for inquiry 
into the important subject of the 
conduct of trades unions and com- 
binations amongst workmen, and as 
to their capacity for judging of 
sound legislation as displayed in 
their trades’ regulations. That 
Commission will probably arrive at 
clearer lines after others have been 
adopted by Parliament. Amongst 
other points, it will be ascertained 
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what foundation there is for the 
complaints which I have heard 
from artisans, that as a body, they 
are frequently subjected to the do- 
mination of cliques, and to false 
representations of their real feelings 
and opinions. 

Of necessity inquiries on such 
topics must be, if not in form, 
in reality open inquiries. Any 
preparation by the close Cabinet 
procedure, which should attempt 
to deal with such classes and ques- 
tions, except by careful inquiries 
into details, must I apprehend, be 
upon wild and dangerous guess- 
work. However fairly intended, 
the preparation of large measures 
affecting large masses, having 
varied conditions, must, I submit, 
be invariably narrow and partial in 
the close Cabinet procedure, and is 
moreover exposed to the suspicion 
of intentional partiality and unfair- 
ness, which it is difficult to rebut. 
Measures prepared in the dark, or 
upon such imperfect information, 
must needs be put forth by the 
Government in the dark as to the 
reception they will meet with. 

The method of preparation for 
legislation by select committees of 
Parliament, whether open or close, 
may have advantages over the close 
Cabinet method in the examination 
of such witnesses as the members’ 
connections or as accidental cir- 
cumstances may gain for the sub- 
ject; but whether the attention 
afforded by the chairman or 
members of the committee to the 
one subject be greater or less than 
that which can be gained from the 
minister or his colleagues, it is yet 
only a divided attention with other 
parliamentary duties. Some com- 
mittees have entered far enough 
into the examination of impor- 
tant subjects to perceive that com- 
plete investigation required more 
sustained labour than was com- 
patible with the positions and 
the other duties of the members, 
and they have concluded by re- 
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commending that the subject should 
be confided to the labours of a 
Commission. 

The aptitude of the investigators 


being the same, the different value 


of each mode of legislative proce- 
dure, may be said to be, as the 
opportunities and the extent of at- 
tention which it insures. In legis- 
lation, as in other things, gross 
ignorance sees no difficulties, im- 
perfect knowledge descries them, 
perfect knowledge overcomes them. 
For a long period, almost every 
prime minister was loudly and 
confidently called upon in Parlia- 
ment to produce, without delay, 
efficient measures for the suppres- 
sion of the evils attendant upon the 
maladministration of the Poor 
Laws. Immediately on the change 
of Government they were called 
upon to produce, within weeks or 
days, complete remedies for the 
maladministration prevalent du- 
ring two centuries. But when the 
task was successively declined by 
such statesmen as Pitt, Windham, 
Huskisson, Sir Robert Peel, and the 
Duke of Wellington, it is not sup- 
posed that the subject was beyond 
the competency of the men; but it 
is intended to be said simply, that 
it was beyond their positions, and 
the opportunities of attention, and 
inquiry, and consideration which 
their positions allowed to them. 
They descried the difficulties of 
the subject, but had not the time 
to acquire the knowledge of varied 
and extensive details requisite to 
overcome them. Ifthey could have 
changed their positions, and aban- 
doning discursive attention to 
multifarious objects, have become 
commissioners of inquiry, giving 
ten hours’ daily labour continuously 
for months or years, to the one 
subject exclusively ; if they could 
have travelled about and viewed 
the administration of relief in vari- 
ous forms, and examined witnesses 
of every condition tm situ, it is to 
be presumed that the results of their 
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labours would have been worthy of 
their superior positions. 

There is often dangerous and in- 
jurious inaction on the part of per- 
sons of high and exclusive position, 
arising from doubts as to the in- 
formation, the feelings, and opinions 
which may prevail and be liable to 
be evoked from amongst large 
masses of the population. The 
supposed profundity and strength 
of popular opinion, is often judged 
of from the multitude of persons 
whose real information and actual 
opinions are unexplored. In the 
absence of any: trustworthy ex- 
ploration, persons are led to ascribe 
their own opinions to the masses, 
who, it will often be found, have 
never formed any opinions what- 
soever on the matter in question, 
but who, by loud repetition, may 
be made to adopt the opinions as- 
cribed to them. 

Now, the open method of inquiry 
admits of complete investigation as 
to the state of information and 
opinion in even the most obscure 
nook and corner of society. Under 
the poor law commission of inquiry, 
‘by the circulation of queries, elici- 
tative of opinion, as well as facts,— 
which queries were circulated to 
magistrates at petty sessions, to the 
chairmen of vestries in large urban 
parishes, and to individuals in all 
parts of the country, who were con- 
spicuous for the attention which 
they had paid to the subject, or for 
their success in local administration ; 
—persons amounting to many hun- 
dreds, were, it might be said, with- 
out being taken from their homes, 
or seriously inconvenienced, brought 
into an orderly council, where any 
one, who had anything to say, 
might confidently expect to have it 
duly read and considered. Where 
for the elicitation of evidence written 
or printed interrogation was inap- 
plicable, oral examinations of la- 
bourers as well as farmers and over- 
seers, were conducted by the itine- 
rant commissioners, and assistant 
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commissioners. Under the com- 
mission of inquiry into the labour 
in manufactories, artisans, as well 
as their employers, were examined 
in every part of the country, and 
processes were also examined in situ. 
‘ Now it is the methodisation of 
the masses of matter sc elicited,— 
placing them in the order best 
adapted to insure correctness, com- 
pleteness, and clearness of concep- 
tion,—the condensation of these 
masses,—the expression in one ge- 
neral proposition of groups of par- 
ticular facts, and their application 
to the ends sought by the whole in. 
quiry,—which form, perhaps, the 
chief labour of a properly organised 
and efficiently directed commission 
of inquiry. Such labour, under the 
poor law commission of inquiry, 
occupied one year of undivided at- 
tention and hard work. 

It is a general defect which at- 
taches itself to the close Cabinet 
method of preparation, that mea- 
sures are commonly prepared less 
on the actual requirements of the 
case, and from a due consideration 
of any proofs of the actual evils, 
than on the presumed accepta- 
bility of the measures, or on narrow 
personal information, or mere sus- 
picion as to what may or may 
not be made the means of party 
misrepresentation and opposition. 
In respect to the measures prepared 
by commissions, I never knew an 
instance of the vaticinations of men 
of the highest parliamentary ex- 
perience ever proving right as to 
what would or would not be suc- 
cessfully opposed; for from habit 
they never took into account the 
effects produced on the public mind 
by the circulation of the reports, or 
the effect on opponents in deterring 
attacks by the display of the array 
of facts and reasons, requiring to be 
grappled with in order to be over- 
thrown; and thus provisions which 
were deemed unobjectionable and 
safe, were made the subject of fierce 
attack, whilst others, comprising 
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large and new powers on which 
furious resistance was anticipated, 
assed sub silentio. Lord Althorp 
told us that he did not know above 
seventy or eighty members of the 
House of Commons upon whom he 
could rely for the support of the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill; and we 
understood that the Government 
had in gloomy despair expected de- 
feat upon it, but the second reading 
was carried by 319 against 20. The 
procedure by a Commission acting 
by local inquiries, followed by the 
circulation of the reports, operates 
in preparing the public mind by 
the local discussions arising out of 
the local examinations, commonly 
in support of the Commissioners’ 
conclusions when founded upon 
the evidence. About eight thou- 
sand copies of the Report of the 
Poor Law Inquiry were circulated 
amongst the local officers, and nearly 
ten thousand copies of a cheap 
edition were sold. The member of 
Parliament, who acts less by his 
own views of what is right than by 
what the leaders of his constituents 
say, is, through the promulgation 
of the facts and reasons through 
the circulation of the Reports a- 
mongst them, enabledjto see the 
extent and form of any probable 
opposition or support, and to deter- 
mine his course accordingly. 

The open procedure by Commis- 
sion, and the hearing of each party, 
pro tanto divests the preparation of 
legislative measures of common 
party attributes. 

Commissions of inquiry, however, 
as sometimes conducted by mem- 
bers of Parliament, sitting only at 
intervals, giving only incidental and 
divided attention to the inquiry, 
not examining either by themselves 
or by well qualified assistant com- 
missioners, or seeking out the evi- 
dence on the spot, and getting only 
such information as may be brought 
before them, have seldom any ad- 
vantage over parliamentary com- 
mittees. Of this the Commission 
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of inquiry into the working of our 
railway system will present a re- 
gretful example, and greatly dis- 
appoint the public. 

The resounding praises given by 
orators on political platforms, as to 
the good working of the reformed 
Parliament as covering all defects 
of legislative preparation, admit 
and require qualifications. One of 
these qualifications is this :—that, 
as a rule, no large measure of 
mature preparation partaking of 
science in legislation or administra- 
tion, in jurisprudence or economy; 
ever goes into Parliament that does 
not come out worse than it went in ; 
that the reformed Parliament cannot 
pass a code—that it cannot pass a 
scientific branch of the law, or an 
orderly criminal or civil procedure: 
It found civil justice dear, and in- 
accessible to the poorer population, 
except in forma pauperis, and it has 
left it so. Great praise has been 
claimed for it for passing the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. Of that, I 
am justified in saying that it passed 
the measure lamed of its most im- 
portant part, the abrogation of the 
law of parochial settlement, which 
has only been gained after a quarter 
of a century of grievous evil and con- 
tinued agitation. It has only given, 
this session, a partial remedy for 
the barbarities of the administra- 
tion of relief to the sick poor of the 
metropolis, which has been gained 
by a partial return to the principles 
and measures prepared and dis- 
tinctly expounded to it in 1834. A 
great proportion of the physical 
suffering of the poorer population 
is proved to be preventible, and the: 
proved means of prevention, and 
the principles of legislation for ap- 
plying them, were expounded in 
the sanitary report of 1862, and re- 
peated with demonstrations by the 
Health Towns Commissions and by 
the Metropolitan Sanitary Commis- 
sions; yet it was only under terror 
of an impending epidemic that the 
appointment of an executive body, 
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the first General Board of Health, 
could be obtained with imperfect 
powers; and that body, despite of 
its proved success, and indeed by 
reason of its success, was broken 
up by a vote of the reformed Par- 
liament, which Lord Palmerston 
declared to be ‘the foulest vote 
he had ever known given’ (and 
he had known many), under the 
influence of sinister interests, 
threatened by measures of im- 
provement for the public benefit. 
ft is only during this month, too, 
that associated bodies of medi- 
cal men and others, deeply im- 
pressed by the entire and criminal 
neglect or confused execution of 
the sanitary laws, and with the 
condition in which the people were 
found during the last visitation of 
the cholera, and by the increasing 
death-rates, have independently 
made an urgent representation to 
the Government of the necessity of 
having those very executive func- 
tions restored for the public protec- 
tion, which twelve years ago Par- 
liament destroyed. The ravages of 
sickness and mortality, proved to 
be preventible by practical means 
within the recognised province of 
leg‘slation and of public administra- 
tive duty (and therefore at the door 
of Parliament), are really greater 
than the ravages of the most severe 
wars. Credit is claimed for it, 
again, for having passed measures 
for the protection of children in 
factories from excessive toil; but 
the executive measures prepared 
for that purpose by the factory 
commission were in passing lamed 
in their most important execu- 
tive provisions, which have not 
yet been restored, notwithstanding 
the patent success even of the de- 
fective application of the prepared 
and proved principles of legislation. 
How the repeal of the corn laws 
was obtained,—not under any ap- 
preciation of economical principles, 
but under terror of the actual 
famine in Ireland and the fear of 
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agitation,—may be seen in the me. 
moirs of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
His estimate of the reformed Par. 
liament is displayed in the same 
volume, and it is concisely denoted 
by his expression in respect to the 
Encumbered Estates Act in Ireland, 
‘that it was so good a measure that 
he really wondered how it had éver 
passed.’ It may be said, in the way 
of apology for him, that it was pro- 
bably under distrust and despair 
of legislation on sound principle, 
and of public administration in this 
country, that he yielded to the 
pressure from the sinister interests 
within the house, and abandoned 
the legitimate governmental duties 
and responsibilities of maintaining 
the public highways and means of 
internal communication in the best 
possible condition, to almost irre- 
sponsible private enterprise, for profit 
by exactions on the public necessities 
of travel ;—a disastrous dereliction 
of public duty and correct legislative 
principle, by which commercial de- 
moralisation and private ruin have 
been spread throughout the country, 
and the transit of goods and persons 
has been saddled with nearly double 
charges. The proposals for re- 
trieving these vast disasters by 
returning to correct legislative prin- 
ciple made to the recent commission 
of inquiry on our railway system,— 
that the governmental duties, in 
respect to the public highways, 
should be resumed; not indeed, 
that the Government should under- 
take their direct management, but 
that it should put them out to be 
managed in responsible contracts in 
behalf of the public to form and 
work ;—these proposals were met 
by Mr. Lowe, as his main objection 
to the plan, almost by scoffs at the 
idea that such contracts could be 
kept free from jobbing, party poli- 
tical influences, worse than those 
prevalent amongst trading direc- 
torates. That is to say on the 
conception of this foremost laudator 
of the reformed Parliament, it 
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cannot be trusted to render those 
services in behalf of the public, 
which are rendered with so much 
benefit by the governments of Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Prussia, and 
yarious German States, as well as 
by France, and that there is no help 
for the people of England but to 
submit to such disasters as now 
weigh upon the shareholders in re- 
duced dividends, and on the public 
in dear and in comparatively unsafe 
and inferior accommodation. 

Now, itis mainly from the appre- 
hension that, by reasonof unintended 
defaults of legislative preparation, 
the baleful money interests,— 
which have operated so injuriously 
on measures for the improvement of 
the physical condition of the popula- 
tion, and have spread, spite of fore- 
warning, disastrous commercial 
consequences, which will be de- 
veloped to the disgrace of this 
country before Europe,—these in- 
terests will not only not be abated, 
but will be aggravated by the pro- 
posed Reform measures as they now 
stand, by an increase of money 
power, of the purchase of seats for 
populous districts as well as in 
small boroughs ;—that I feelitaduty 
to point out what I believe to be 
one cause of the defect in principle 
(a defect which due inquiry and pre- 
paration would remedy) by which 
the greatest benefit derivable from 
a reform will be frustrated. 

Have the administrative arrange- 
ments requisite for informing the 
electors as to the candidates, and of 
taking the votes of the largely in- 
creased numbers of voters, in a 
manner becoming a deliberative act, 
been duly considered in or out of 
Parliament? because the greatly in- 
creased numbers of electors, if their 
votes are to be taken in the pre- 
sent methods, must occasion a pro- 
portionate increase of the existing 
excessive electoral expenses, which 
cover bribery, and must lead to a 
further increase of the power of pur- 
chasing seats in the boroughs by 
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the candidates’ payments of such 
expenses. 

Men in political positions are 
apt to omit to take notice of 
the effect of the advance of pro- 
ductive industry on the power of 
attention of populations to political 
interests and discussions. In pro- 
gressive industrial occupations, and 
in towns, under increasing compe- 
tition, the mental labour and atten- 
tion requisite to success becomes 
more and more severe, sO as, in & 
great measure, to exhaust the capa- 
city of sustained attention for any 
length of time, to anything out of 
their regular course, and to make 
interruptions of their regular occu- 
pations painful. Hence it is that 
the service of paid agents are be- 
coming more in demand for the 
transaction of private personal 
affairs, and that it becomes more 
and more difficult to get the con- 
tinuous service of efficient business 
men on public committees out of 
Parliament. Hence, too, the in- 
creasing difficulties of getting 
the attendance of jurors in com- 
mercial districts, which occasioned 
a learned judge recently to de 
clare the institution of trial by 
jury for the civil courts to have 
broken down. Occupied men will 
risk, and bear fines, and incur ex- 
penses beyond their day’s profit, 
rather than be put out of their way. 
Hence it is that the performance of 
honorary municipal duties, instead 
of devolving upon the highest class 
of citizens, is sinking into the hands 
of persons of the lowest grade of 
the middle classes throughout the 
country. . Formerly the Greshams, 
the Beckfords, the first-class mer- 
chants, took upon themselves the 
mayoralty of the City of London. 
But now, the Grotes, the Barings, 
the Smith, Payne and Smiths, keep 
aloof, and would feel themselves 
degraded by such office. The pro- 
portions of the old staid respecta- 
bilities in secondary offices of hono- 
rary service is diminishing, and the 
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offices are being more and more 
abandoned to men, not merely of 
lower intellectual and social, but of 


a lower moral and _ intellectual 
condition. 
This relative deterioration of 


public services, which ought to be 
advanced with the progress of 
society, is accelerated by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the voluntary 
attendance of the better class of 
electors for the performance of 
electoral duties, which are thence 
left to minorities of the lowest 
and loosest classes, whose time is 
of the least worth and who are 
most easily moved by sinister 
interest or by passion. 

On a due examination of these 
conditions, it follows, as a principle 
of legislative policy, and as a 
result of yet unheeded inquiries ; 
that all demands upon the time 
of private individuals, even for 
occasional public service, should 
be carefully economised and re- 
duced to the minimum ;—that as 
a rule in towns only functions of 
auditor of the occasional supervision 
of paid service can be expected to 
be obtained from the best unpaid 
service, and that for really respon- 
sible executive service exclusive 
reliance must be placed in properly 
qualified paid officers. 

My attention was called to these 
conditions in poor law administra- 
tion, by such cases as that of a 
parish of some thousand ratepayers, 
where it was complained that a 
clique of about twenty small shop- 
keepers had got the administra- 
tion of the rates in their hands, 
and got each other in office, and 
succeeded in expending the rates 
largely in dealing with each other 
for supplies for the paupers, and in 
various ways in turns. ‘ But it is 
your own faults,’ I observed to the 
chief witness, ‘in allowing all this, 
in not exercising your privilege 
and overlooking and displacing this 
small minority, and putting in men 
upon whom you can rely.’ ‘We 
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did so once by extraordinary exer. 
tion,’ was the answer; ‘but our 
parish is made up of men closely 
occupied in business, and you could 
scarcely imagine how much sacri- 


fice of time and exertion it required ff 
to get them to attend and give their } 
But we could not keep it § 


votes. 
up; the jobbers soon found this 
out; they rallied and regained their 
position, and the parish money is 
now at their mercy ; the expendi- 
ture is large and the relief bad.’ 
As a check, I proposed the measure 
of the house to house collection of 
votes, which, though susceptible of 
improvement, has greatly answered 
its purpose in more even adminis- 
tration. In the parish where } 
live, which contains about the same 
number of ratepayers as the one in 
the instance cited, parochial con- 
flicts under a local act were deter- 
mined by minorities of less than a 
tenth of the ratepayers, and the cha- 
racter of the administration sunk so 
low from the non-attendance of the 
most respectable voters, that it was 
found necessary to get an Act of 
Parliament to authorise the house to 
house collection of votes by respon- 
sible officers, by which means tho 
number of voters has been in- 
creased sevenfold, and the deterio- 
ration of the administration ar- 
rested. 

Those who would be informed of 
the full development of the antago- 
nistic elements of the individual 
interest of the elector in the occu- 
pation of his time in his own pur- 
suits, as against the demands of the 
public interest in the performance 
of electoral duties, may see the 
results of that displayed in a re- 
cent article in the North American 
Review, descriptive of the condition 
of the local administration of the 
city of New York. They will see 
there the entire administration of 
that large city held in possession, 
as a source of plunder, by people 
of the lowest class, almost by the 
ruffianism of the community, main- 
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taining notorious malversation such 
as Europe has no examples of, that 
IT am aware, carried on at the ex- 
pense of the interests of the whole 
community, and in defiance of the 
public opinion of all respectable 
people, who are helpless for any 
sustained power of exertion against 
it. Not outwardly so flagrant, or so 
advanced in degree, but of the like 
character, is much of the so-called 
self-government of our large cities. 
We found the local police forces there 
under the direction of watch com- 
mittees of publicans and the owners 
of houses which the police should 
regulate, but dare not interfere 
with ;—the powers of thwarting the 
application of sanitary measures 
gained by the owners of the worst- 
conditioned weekly tenements, mere 
fever nests requiring amendment, 
against which, in their own sinister 
interests, the maladministrants 
maintain a dead resistance. We 
found that the direction of the 
poor’s rates was gained by men 
who dispensed them in out-door 
relief in money, which they well 
knew went in payment of the 
rents of their own wretched houses, 
or in the purchase of goods at their 
own shops. Such positions were 
got by action upon minorities of 
voters, and the inaction of majori- 
ties. 

It isin the United States of Ame- 
rica also that the principle of the 
sacrifice of individual convenience 
and trouble in electoral matters has 
had its development, in creating 
representation by minorities, a mis- 
representation, or false expression 
of public opinion amongst them- 
selves, as well as towards the rest 
of the world. It will be remem- 
bered, before the commencement 
of the civil war, how general was 
the impression in this country, 
that the great majority of the 
American people were in their 
hearts favourable to slavery; that 
they hated the negroes, and really 
cared nothing for slavery itself, 
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and were intent solely on an op- 
pressive protectionism and a greedy 
domination over the slave-holding 
states. On various occasions lan- 
guage was used, by men in high posi- 
tion there, which shocked the people 
of this country, and more impartial 
public opinion on the Continent ; yet 
such expressions were from represen- 
tative men. At first the language of 
President Lincoln, even, was evasive 
on the subject of slavery, and 
countenanced the doubts thrown 
upon the feelings of the people of 
the Northern States. These doubts 
were met by the confident declara- 
tions of well informed persons 
that these men, though in repre- 
sentative positions, did not re- 
present the real feelings of the 
Northern people, as would be 
shown when the time of pressure 
came to evoke them, when President 
Lincoln would be compelled to speak 
out and take decisive steps for the 
suppression of slavery; and the 
time did come for bringing out 
the declaration that the Northern 
people, intent on their own occupa- 
tions, had taken little part in public 
business, had allowed the Southern 
leaders to manage their public 
affairs without check, were fully 
verified ;—-when the great Demo- 
cratic party, who would have con- 
ciliated slavery, as well as the 
avowed sympathisers of the South, 
were overthrown, to the surprise 
even of very acute observers of 
American affairs. 

If the electoral procedure, freed 
from the weight of individual incon- 
venience for its manifestation, mak- 
ing it often dependent on ‘ good’ 


. or ‘bad voting weather’ for coming 


up to vote, and excluding the ter- 
rorism of Irish mobs, and rowdies 
in the American cities,—had allowed 
the public opinion to beconveniently, 
quietly, and completely manifested 
on all ordinary occasions, without 
any convulsive effort or systematic 
wire-pulling, it is probable that the 
Southern slaveholders’ policy would 
3A 
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have been early checked; and it is 
possible that the devastation of the 
dreadful civil war might have been 
averted. 

The evil in question, of the diffi- 
culty of getting attention and atten- 
dance to watch collective interests, 
is not confined to political subjects, 
but is experienced in commercial 
undertakings, in which the public 
have commonly more direct per- 
sonal interests than in public 
affairs. Hence the tendency to 
railway mismanagement by direc- 
torates in entering into courses 
of expenditure and litigation, in 
defiance of the interests of the 
shareholders. The principle in- 
volved was clearly pointed out b 
Mr. James Mill, in his History of 
British India, wherein, commenting 
on the apprehensions that the demo- 
cratic assembly of the East India 
proprietors would grasp the whole 
of the power of the Company, would 
constrain and disturb the proceed- 
ings of the chairman and directors, 
would deliberate with violence and 
animosity, and exhibit all the con- 
fusion, precipitation, and impru- 
dence which are commonly ascribed 
to the exercise of popular power, 
he observes : 


The actual result is extremely different 
from what the common modes of reasoning 
incite common minds to infer. Notwith- 
standing the power which, by the theory of 
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the constitution, was thus reserved to the 
popular parts of the system, all power has 
centred in the court of directors, and the 
government of the Company has been an 


oligarchy in fact. So far from meddling 
too much, the court of proprietors have not 
attended to the common affairs even suffi- 
ciently for the business of inspection, and 
the known principles of human nature 
abundantly secured that unfortunate re- 
sult. To watch, to scrutinise, to inquire, is 
labour, and labour is pain. To confide, to 
take for granted that all is well, is easy, is 
exempt from trouble, and to the mass of 
mankind is comparatively delightful. On 
all ordinary occasions, on all occasions 
which present not powerful motives to 
action, the great mass of mankind is sure 
to be led by the soft and agreeable feeling. 
And if they who act have only sufficient 
prudence to avoid those occurrences which 
are calculated to rouse the people on 
account of whom they act, the people will 
allow them abundant scope to manage the 
common concerns in a way conformable to 
their own liking and advantage. It is thus 
that all constitutions, however democrati- 
cally formed, have a tendency to become 
oligarchical in practice. 


Unfortunately, the tendency ma- 
nifested in these times is not merely 
to relapse into such oligarchical rule 
as that of the great Company re- 
ferred to,—which so much excused 
or justified reliance and inaction,— 
but into what may be termed jobo- 
cracies, and to rule of the flagrantly 
pernicious character made manifest 
by proceedings in our courts of law 
in relation to vast commercial asso- 
ciations.' But itis to be borne in 




































































? These great associations, some of twenty and thirty thousand shareholders, are charac- 
terised by the tendency in question, to tall into the hands of minorities, the connections 
of directorates, and those minorities into the hands of individuals possessing interests 
widely different from those of the great body of the shareholders. The condition of these 
governments, of concerns with revenues larger than those of some principalities, were 
thus recently characterised by a very competent commercial observer, the writer of the 
city article for the Times :—‘ The debenture difficulty, and that of the incompetency of 
Boards, are but symptoms of the disease. It is useless to hurl reproaches at directors. 
Every one knows what a director is. A man of mercantile repute, absorbed in a large 
business of his own, or a man with nothing to do because he has rarely been able to do 
anything well—this is the staple of a Board at least nine times in ten ; and if an intruder 
of sharp original views should happen to come among them, he soon finds that, instead 
of attempting to waken up his colleagues and to overcome the tacit resistance of officials 
on all sides, he had better carry his sagacity to a more remunerative field. The real 
directors of each of our companies are the solicitors and the engineers and contractors, 
and occasionally some exceptionally astute official. All these parties play into each 
other’s hands; they are always men of energy and great natural capacity, and they 
invariably possess the power of controlling the officials, who have no difficulty in discover- 
ring where the real mastery lies. Under these circumstances, if a question arises with 
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mind that in our local or general 
politics, whilst the individual inte- 
rests at stake appear to be less, the 
manifest annoyances of attendances 
under conditions which evoke coarse 
passions amidst ‘roughs and lambs,’ 
are greater, requiring with many 
persons heroic virtues to withstand 
them. Good Americans have com- 
plained that by the frequent atten- 
dances demanded of them, and the 
necessity of constantly watching, 
examining and scrutinising to main- 
tain political purity, ‘they are made 
slaves to liberty.’ Refusing to do 
this, they often fall into the other 
alternative, in which the bad legis- 
lative arrangements of their plat- 
form politicians place them, of being 
made the slaves of the most corrupt 
local as well as general administra- 
tion of any civilised government of 
which I am aware. 

In general political affairs, in- 
stances may be adduced to show 
that there is in this country much 
more of false 
opinion, or of no really public 
opinion whatsoever, than has yet 
been taken into consideration. In 
electoral matters, the meetings are 
frequently meetings chiefly of non- 
electors, and the misrepresentation 
of opinion at them is displayed by 
the show of hands being all one 
way, and the voting another. Only 
sections of large masses can be got 
into most rooms for meeting, and it 
is often a matter of chance what 
section attends. Even in the anti- 
Corn Law meetings held by Mr. 
Cobden, it was frequently necessary 
to admit persons only by ticket, or 
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in truth to pack them, to secure dis- 
cussion and to prevent the meetings 
being swamped by violent minori- 
ties of Chartists. 

It may be that the Reform 
Leaguers really represent the majo- 
rity of the labouring classes, yet it 
is not proved to be so. But it is ob- 
served that they confidently claimed 
and provided for a demonstration 
of upwards of one hundred thousand 
men, whilst the numbers brought 
out, after the utmost efforts, were 
counted as one fourth of those they 
claimed ; and their adversaries claim 
the other three fourths. What evi- 
dence is there to rebut them ? 

It appears to me to be a duty, 
then, to point out that unless precau- 
tions be taken whilst there is time, 
the evils of false representations by 
active minorities, under sinister 
influences, so widely prevalent in 
local administrative bodies, may be 
seriously augmented in parliamen- 
tary representation. A reference 
to electoral statistics will show that, 
as the number of electors is in- 
creased, as in the larger metropoli- 
tan boroughs, the proportion of non- 
voters is increased, until little more 
than half, and in some instances less 
than half, exercise their franchise. 
I am unaware of a single metro- 
politan member who is not returned 
by a positive minority of the con- 
stituents. 

The power of wielding minorities 
effectively under the existing elec- 
toral procedure is maintained with 
intense jealousy, and by bitter abuse 
of the house to house collection of 
votes, and the relief thereby of the 


another company, such as any two private gentlemen would settle in five minutes, what 
is the result? The solicitor says “it must be fought out.” Then comes the engineer. 
“ Carry the war,” he says, “into the opponent’s territory and lay out a rival branch.” 
Then comes a system of buying up land on the projected route, until a multitude of in- 
fluential parties find the prospect before their eyes of a large fortune, and an influence is 
exerted sufficient to arm the Board with proxies to any extent. Finally, the shareholders, 
in public meeting, or rather a very small number of them that can be got together, upon 
being solemnly informed by the chairman that they “must protect their property from 
invasion,” follow like sheep. Just what the directors have been under the manipulation 
of the solicitors, engineers, &c., the shareholders are under the manipulation of the 
directors, and neither side can rationally reproach the other.’ 
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‘fine’ of the sacrifice of time in the 
exercise of the franchise. In these 
interests, the collection of votes by 
voting papers, for the election of 
vestrymen in the metropolitan ves- 
tries, was successfully resisted : and 
as a consequence, it is now proved 
before a committee of the House of 
Commons, that those have become 
virtually close self-elected bodies, 
whose unfitness has become a crying 
scandal and evil to be removed. 
One effect of the elections being 
left under conditions which place 
them in the power of minorities 
is that, as minorities, the members 
are brought more within the power 
of bribery and sinister influences. It 
will be seen from the evidence on the 
Compound Tenements Act, before 
Lord Grey’s select committee of the 
House of Lords, that the habitual 
practice of bribery in municipal 
elections, which are commonly 
determined by minorities in the 
larger boroughs, has become yet 
more extensive than it is in par- 
liamentary elections. Before the 
select committee on the Corrupt 
Practices at Elections Act it was 
proved, by a parliamentary agent 
of extensive experience, that cor- 
ruption in parliamentary elections 
has its root in corruption in muni- 
cipal elections. Many a member of 
the honourable house will declare 
upon his honour, that he has not 
bribed a single voter for his election 
to Parliament, well knowing that 
he has spent much for the mainte- 
nance of his interest in the parlia- 
mentary election, in sustaining the 
municipal bribery of his supporters 
The composition of the vestries, as 
seats of maladministration, affects 
the representation in Parliament, 
and is the source of the resistance 
made there to the most important 
administrative reforms. 

I now try to bring under con- 
sideration the more direct t applica- 
tion of the principle of the necessity 
of providing for the free expression 
of the opinion of majorities, by 
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every practicable facility to save 
trouble to individuals, and to shield 
them from annoyance in the exer- 
cise of the franchise in parliamen- 
tary elections; of which I submit 
the house to house collection of 
votes by responsible and _ trust- 
worthy collectors is the principal 
means, especially of bringing in 
the increasing number of votes of 
those who will not give their day’s 
work, or time, but will yet give 
their evening’s quiet home-con- 
sideration to the performance of 
the electoral duty. It is alleged by 
the opponents to that measure that 
the votes of those who will not be 
at the trouble to go to the poll to 
give their votes cannot be worth 
much. I would submit to Mr. Mill, 
that the votes of the republican 
voters which changed the destinies 
of the United States were, on such 
off-hand estimates, of no worth. This 
objection superciliously undervalues 
what that trouble and annoyance 
commonly is, and it over-estimates 
the value of the object to be ob- 
tained in the eyes of the elector, 
for which he is commonly called 
upon to make a sacrifice, —namely, 
in a populous district, the exercise 
of some twenty-thousandth share 
in the six hundred and fiftieth part 
in the third estate of the realm, 
a sacrifice commonly for a person 
of no special aptitude or promise. 
The practice founded on this objec- 
tion as to the worthlessness of the 
effort to the individual elector com- 
monly induces exaggeration to make 
the elector alter ‘this estimate, as 
against his very certain sacrifice of 
time, which to him is money. Cer- 
tainly it is not the lowest class in 
populous districts with whom can- 
vassing solicitations, bill posters, 
and electoral appeals so extensively 
fail to produce any effect. 

It follows that if the numbers of 
the electors in the larger boroughs 
be still further 
there be no alteration in the elec- 
toral procedure, so as to give facili- 
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ties for the exercise of the franchise, 
the proportionate number of the 
non-voters will be augmented, giv- 
ing more power to minorities of the 
lower and looser classes of voters, 
and aggravating those evils of false 
representation, except on occasions 
of political convulsion, which have 
been displayed on so large a scale 
in the Northern States of America. 

Parliamentary agents are well 
aware how widely, if not generally 
throughout, the borough seats are 


5 
really purchasable by means of 
expenses. A metropolitan member, 


who spent two thousand pounds, 
and was beaten by another who 
spent four, declared that he again 
would be beaten by almost any one 
else who spent six. Roupell, with 
a positively previous bad repute 
for himself and his belongings, won 
his seat, as it is stated, by an ex- 
penditure of ten thousand pounds. 
In addition to such results, our 
elections presents scenes of riot, 
fighting on platforms and at public 
meetings, which are disgraceful to 
the time and to the country before 
Kurope. There can be little doubt 
that with the augmentation of num- 
bers under the existing procedure 
these evils will be aggravated. Im- 
partial public officers will concur 
in the opinion, that the due course 
of reform would have been to have 
cleared the existing franchise of its 
gross and deep-seated evils, as a 
first step, precedent to the conside- 
ration of the extension of the right 
of suffrage to any considerable 
numbers of new bodies of men. 
But it is alleged against the 
labour and annoyance-saving pro- 
cedure of the house to house col- 
lection of votes, by means of voting 
papers, that it would be attended 
by fraud and intimidation, or by the 
exercise of undue influence. No 
doubt it will be, as the issue of a 
gold coinage or of sovereigns in- 
tead of one pound notes, is sure 
be attended by counterfeiting 
and clipping. But in a far less 
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comparative degree. Only in very 
small boroughs will there be op- 
portunities of the exercise of undue 
influence in getting the papers filled 
up within the twenty-four hours 
during which they may be left; 
against which continental experience 
when consulted shows that the 
ballot is a real security; but the 
opportunities, the means and mo- 
tives to illicit practice diminish with 
the increase of the number of voters. 
Will any one say what sort of 
agency will be requisite to pay 
domiciliary visits to find when the 
electors are at home, on the same 
evening, and to be admitted into 
twenty, or ten, or five thousand 
houses, and to exercise influence 
with the electors, during the one 
clear day for an election? Even 
in the instance of so small a 
borough as Reigate, if the evidence 
be consulted as to the proceedings 
there, it will be seen how large a 
number of canvassers and paid 
agents and lookers-up of votes, and 
bribers were used; and yet could 
only be brought to bear upon 
sections of the electors during the 
day of the election, as they were 
found to absent or withhold them- 
selves. But, by the house to house 
collection of voting papers, which 
might and ought to be in closed 
envelopes, the course of the election 
cannot be seen, either by agents or 
by electors, who watch the market 
for their price; there is no use in 
their keeping back, for the votes 
are unknown until the close of 
the collection, the opening of the 
papers, and the declaration of the 
majority. A respectable elector in 
a leading position in that same 
borough, declared, how great a pre- 
ventive and relief from the op- 
portunities of bribery, undue in- 
fluence, and riot and demoralisation 
would have been the house to house 
collection of votes in that very 
place. 

Those clerks of unions who have 
acted as parliamentary agents for 
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Liberal elections, and who are 
practically conversant with the de- 
fects of both methods, and whose 
experience on a close inquiry would 
have been carefully consulted, are 
strong and decisive in their testi- 
mony in favour of the house to 
house collection of votes, as a means 
of preventing a great part of the 
evils of our electoral system. (V ide 
the evidence of one of them given 
before the committee on corrupt 
practices at elections.) Although 
party conflicts are often as fierce, 
especially in Ireland, in the loc al 
elections, conducted by this method, 
as in parliamentary elections; al- 
though any individual has an ap- 
peal to the Poor Law Board, and 
possibly a local and practical ex- 
amination by a Poor Law Inspector 
gratis; yet the number of complaints 
of malpractice in this procedure, 
are utterly inconsiderable as com- 
pared w ith these made against the 
elections of members to Parliament. 
But the house to house method of 
collection is especially hated by those 
who are returned by minorities, and 
by the cliques who wield them and 
who profit by electoral expenses. 

The work of vote collection is of 
course connected with the business 
of vote registration, a most im- 
portant but as yet an almost un- 
heeded question of electoral pro- 
cedure. 

The Reform Act of 1832 pro- 
ceded upon the assumption which 
due preliminary inquiry would 
have prevented, as I pointed out to 
Lord Althorp, that every elector 
would go to the registrar and see 
to the due registration of his fran- 
chise, and from time to time sce 
that it was duly kept up. It was 
soon proved, that as a rule, the 
elector would not sacrifice his time 
to do one or the other. In one place 
it was proved to be necessary to give 
electors breakfasts to induce them to 
attend the registration. The conse- 
quence of this default arising from 
the Cabinet method of preparation 
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was made manifest in this, that the 
leading political party which did at- 
tend to the registration would beat 
the party which did not. Sir Robert 
Peel proclaimed to his party that 
the battle of the constitution was 
to be fought in the registration 
courts. It is, I apprehend, a 
grievous error in legislation to have 
admitted of any such battle there 
whatsoever, or to have courts oc- 
cupied throughout the country by 
two surveyors swearing on one side 
and two on another, that a given 
tenement was above or below a 
given value. Now the annual ex- 
pense of the registration, including 
the revising barristers and the jury 
lists, is upwards of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds per 
annum ; or allowing an average of 
four years for each dissolution, the 
expense of this very defective re- 
gistration (which is rarely accurate 
within twenty per cent.) is about 
half a million per election, or about 
seven shillings per vote recorded at 
»ach election. There is moreover the 
expense of the registration associa- 
tions to each party, which is about 
equivalent to the public expenses, 
or another half million of money 
paid by the sitting members and by 
subscriptions from members of each 
political party,—a highly pernicious 
arrangement, keeping up factious 
party agitation and largely con- 
tributing to make seats in reality 
purchasable by those who will pay 
such expenses, and restricting the 
selection of candidates to those who 
do. I have, therefore, proposed that 
the parish rate-book and the income- 
tax receipt files shall supersede any 
other qualification, and I might ad- 
duce much practical testimony in 
support of that proposition. Re- 
sponsible collectors, going to every 
house, would on the spot complete 
the identification and the registra- 
tion, and render the elector’s trouble 
in attending to it, or of any other 
party attending for him, as unneces- 
sary for the election of members of 
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Parliament, as it is for the election 
of poor-law guardians. The union 
clerks are, as a class, a highly re- 
spectable and responsible body of 
officers, who might be made answer- 
able for keeping up the registration 
with the aid of the rate and tax 
collectors, and might also be return- 
ing officers for parliamentary elec- 
tions within their districts, and the 
Poor Law Inspectors, on appeals, if 
any were to occur, might be made 
on the occasions of elections to per- 
form the duty of revising barristers. 
I hold it to be an erroneous arrange- 
ment, which rarely succeeds in 
obtaining efficient service, to make 
permanent appointments solely for 
the performance of duties occurring 
at long and uncertain intervals. 
The registries, the rate-books, and 
the officers keeping them, are within 
the settled control of the poor law 
department, and the electoral statis- 
tics are now only to be got from 
thence. By charging that duty 
upon it, a ‘direct responsibility to 
Parliament will be gained at a 
comparatively inconsiderable ex- 
pense, and the great mass of that 
million of pernicious and wasteful 
expenditure on bad registration be 
avoided. Altogether “the expense 
entailed by the one error in a detail 
from defective preparation on the 
erroneous assumption that every 
elector would look after his own 
franchise, and go to the registrar 
to see it duly registered and kept 
up, since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, cannot have been less than six 
millions of money, besides the irri- 
tation and low conflicts of the 
registration associations on one side 
and the other. 

The average of the legal and 
allowed expenses of the vote collec- 
tion, so far as can be made out, are 
about one pound per vote obtained 
for county elections, and about four- 
teen shillings per vote in borough 
elections, made up of expenses of 
agents, committee-rooms, clerks, 
canvassers, printers, &c., so that 
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about another million of money is 
expended on vote collection in a low 
species of puffing machinery, in 
alarming, stimulating, urging, the 
reluctant electors to give their 
votes, and doing so in populous dis- 
tricts in modes which nearly one half 
the voters disregard, or resent as an 
insult to their understandings. B 

discarding the principle of making 
the elector go to the office of the 
registrar to see to the registration 
of “his franchise, by adopting the 
correct pr inciple, as I deem it, that 
the registrar shall go to the house 
of the ‘elector, to complete his regis- 
tration there (by seeing to the pay- 
ment of his rates or taxes) ; so by 
discarding the principle of making 
some three hundred electors go to 
the public officer (poll clerk) to re- 
cord their votes, and adopting that 
of making the poll clerk or the 
proper responsible officer go to the 
houses of the three hundred electors 
and collect their votes or voting 
papers then and there,—the low ex- 
citement, the rioting of the polling- 
booth, may be got rid of, together 
with the pretext or the incitation for 
a bribe, which with the lowest class 
of the voters always begins with the 
question, ‘ But who is to pay me for 
my lost time?’ On this amended 
system the service of the vote col- 
lection might be insured in a far 
more responsible manner at an ex- 
pense of two shillings per vote for 
the counties, and one shilling per 
vote for the boroughs ; and the col- 
lection made as close in the more 
populous boroughs as it is in the 
larger poor law unions in the 
metropolis, where the house to house 
collection of votes is made by the 
police, and eighty and ninety per 
cent. of the votes are collected, as 
against fifty, sixty, and seventy per 
cent. in the expensive parliamentary 
elections by which the Roupells, the 
Edwin Jameses, the railway kings, 
the water company and gas com- 
pany kings, the profiters on par- 
liamentary position in getting up 
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companies at home, and contracts 
and concessions abroad, have bought 
seats. 

The experience of the effect of the 
contravention of right principle in 
imposing on the electors the trouble 
of going to the registrar to register 
the vote, and seeing to its being 
kept up,—i. e. that as arule the 
trouble is never spontaneously taken 
by them,—is conclusive that the 
like trouble will never be spon- 
taneously taken by the ‘com- 
pounders’ to obtain the franchise 
now opened to them. In fact, in 
the populous districts where it is 
not worth while to any party to 
manipulate votes, the concession of 
the privilege in its present form will 
mainly serve as a practical means of 
rebutting the assertion that there 
exists, amongst the lower classes, an 
ardent desire to possess the fran- 
chise and a burning sense of in- 
justice at being excluded from it. 

But can those who object to the 
imposition of trouble and possible 
expense, as an improper barrier to 
the obtainment of the franchise, con- 
sistently maintain the barrier of 
trouble in the exercise of the fran- 
chise by all who obtain it and keep 
the artisan elector in the dilemma 
of either losing his meal or his 
working time, which is money to 
him, in going to the polling booth ? 
Why are the absent from home to 
be compelled to interrupt their 
business, and the sick as well as the 
aged and the feeble to be allowed 
no choice in the matter, or ex- 
emption from the sacrifice of their 
time and attendance? In con- 
tinental states, as in France, where 
time is less valuable and occupation 
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less pressing, it has nevertheless been 
found necessary to take the votes 
on the Sunday, to avoid trespassing 
on working time. In some of the 
Swiss cantons, they detain the 
voters in church on Sunday, and 
lock them in until the voting is 
completed. 

With respect to bribery, all the 
experienced witnesses declare that 
penal legislation will have little, 
and only an accidental effect. In 
the more populous boroughs ‘there 
is little or no direct bribery. In 
them bribery is covered, in the 
existing procedure, by the pay- 
ments of canvassers, committee- 
men, clerks, messengers, tradesmen 
who are all voters or the relations 
of voters; and the prevention of 
that bribery will be in the alte- 
ration of the electoral procedure 
by which it is now engendered, 
and by those careful examinations, 
preliminary to preparation in detail, 
which, under our partial, hurried, 
and necessarily imperfect legislative 
procedure, are as yet so much neg- 
lected. The facts and evidence to 
which I have referred, have arisen 
in the course of inquiries, which for 
the important purposes in question 
have hitherto been little regarded. 
It will be fortunate, in the existing 
prevalent unfit state of mind for 
deliberation on so great a subject,— 
an impatient desire ‘ to be rid of it,’ 
—if the principles demonstrated 
should receive due attention, and 
thus an aggravation of the existing 
electoral evils with the augmen- 
tation of the numbers of electors be 
averted, while a real representation 
is better insured. 





